



Appendix III 


Nuclear and Atomic Masses of isotopes 

(1) True rest mass of 0 1 * atom . 1,0128 X 10 -23 g 

(2) True "atomic mass unit 16003 X lO^g 

(3) True rest mass of electron . . 9 035 X 10" 28 g 

(4>) Relative rest mass of electron , . . 5,442 X 10~ 4 mass unit 
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Element 


Aiuloai Mii*> 


+ Elect lulls 


- Atomic Miihb 


1(3 0121 ) 
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Henry Lawrence never lost heart, but struggled bravely on 
* to preserve the soldiery to their duty and the people to 
their allegiance,’ while at the same time he was, as I have 
shown, making every conceivable preparation to meet the 
outbreak whenever it should come. 

There is no doubt that Henry Lawrence was a very 
remarkable man ; his friendly feeling for Natives, and his 
extraordinary insight into their character, together with 
his military training and his varied political experience, 
peculiarly fitted him to be at the head of a Government 
at such a crisis/ 

All this, however, is a digression from my narrative, to 
which I must now return. 

While the withdrawal was being effected, Peers guns 
distracted the enemy’s attention from the proceedings by 
keeping up a perpetual and destructive fire on the Kaisar- 
bagh, thus leading the rebels to believe that our whole 
efforts were directed to taking that place. By the evening 
of the 22nd three large breaches had been made, and the 
enemy naturally expected an assault to take place the next 
morning. But the object of that heavy fire had already 
been accomplished ; the women and children, the sick 

* In Sir Henry Lawrence’s * Life * two memoranda appear, one 
by Lieutenant (now Lieutenant-General) McLeod bones, Assistant 
Engineer at Lucknow in 1857, the'- other by Sir Henry Lawrence 
himself. They are worthy of perusal, au*L will give the reader some in- 
sight into Lawrence’s character ; they will also exemplify how necessary 
it is for anyone placed in a position of authority in India to study the 
peculiarities of the people and gain their confidence hy kindness and 
sympathy, to which they readily respond, and, abo\e all, to be firm 
and decided in his dealings w#h them. Firmness and decision are 
qualities which are appreciated more than all others by Natives ; they 
expect them in their Eulers, a* i without them no European can have 
any power over them, or ever hope to gain their respect and esteem. 
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and wounded, weie all safe in the Dilkusha; no one was 
left in the Besidency but the garrison, on duty for the 
last time at the posts tboj had so long and so bravely 
defended, and they weie to leave at midnight. 

As the clock struck twelve, in the deepest silence and 
with the utmost caution, the gallant little band evacuated 
the place, and passed down the long line of posts, first 
those held by Outiam's and Havelock's men, and then those 
occupied by the lelievmg force, until they reached the 
Marfcmiere Park. As they moved on, Outranks and Have- 
lock's troops fell in behind, and were followed by the 
relieving force, which brought up the iear. The scheme 
for this very delicate movement had been most carefully 
considered beforehand by General Mansfield, the clever 
Chief of the Staff, who clearly explained to all concerned 
the parts they had to play, and emphatically impressed 
upon them that success depended on his diiections being 
followed to the letter, and on their being cairied out without 
the slightest noise or confusion. 

Sir Colin Campbell and Hope Grant, surrounded by their 
respective staffs, watched the movement from a position 
in front of the Sikandarbagh, where a body of Artilleiy 
and Infantry were held in readiness for any emergency. 
When the time arrived for the advanced piquets to be 
drawn in, the enemy seem^ff to have become suspicious, for 
they suddenly opened fire with guns and musketry from 
the Kaisarbagh, and for a moment we feared our plans 
had been discovered. Fortunately, one of Peel's rocket- 
carts was still in position bejjond tho Moti Mahal, and 
the celerity with which the officer in charge replied to 
this burst of fire apparently coimnced the enemy we were 
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holding our ground, for the firing boon ceased, and we 
breathed again. 

Mansfield had taken the precaution to have 'with him 
an officer from Hale’s brigade, which was on the left rear 
of our line of posts, that he might go hack and tell his 
Brigadier when the proper time came for the latter to move 
off in concert with the rebt of the force ; but this officer 
had not, apparently, understood that he would have to 
return in the dark, and when Mansfield directed him to 
carry out the duty for which he had been summoned, 
he replied that he did not think he could find his way. 
Mansfield was very angry, and with reason, for it was 
of supreme importance that the retirement should he 
simultaneous, and turning to me, he said : ‘ You have been 
to Hale’s position ; do you think you could find your way 
there now ?’ I answered : c I think I can.’ Upon which 
he told me to go at once, and ordered the officer belong- 
ing to the brigade to accompany me. I then asked the 
General whether he wished me to retire with Hale’s party 
or return to him. He replied : * Betum to me here, that I 
may be sure the order has been received.’ 

I rode off with my companion, and soon found I had 
undertaken to perform a far from easy, and rather 
hazardous, duty. I had only been over the ground twice — 
going to and returning from the position on the 18th — and 
most of the villages then standing had since been burnt. 
There was no road, but any number of paths, which 
seemed to lead in every direction but the right one; at 
laBt, however, we arrived at our destination, 1 delivered 
the order to Colonel Hale, and set out on my return 
journey alone. My consternation was great on reaching 
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the Sikandarbagh, where 1 had been ordered to report 
myself to Mansfield, to find it deserted by the Generals, 
their staffs, and the troops ; not a creature was to be seen. 
I then began to understand what a long time it had taken 
me to carry out the errand upon which I had been sent, 
much longer, no doubt, than Mansfield thought possible. I 
could not help feeling that I was not in at all a pleasant 
position, for any moment the enemy might discover the 
force had departed, and come out in pursuit. As it turned 
out, however, happily for me, they remained for some 
hours in blissful ignorance of our successful retirement, 
and, instead of following in our wake, continued to keep up 
a heavy fire on the empty Residency and other abandoned 
posts. Turning my horse’s head in the direction I knew 
the troops must have taken, I galloped as fast as he could 
cany me until I overtook the rear guard just as it was 
crossing the canal, along the right bank of which the 
greater part of the force had been placed in position. 
"When I reported myself to Mansfield, he confessed that 
he had forgotten all about me, which somewhat surprised 
me, for I had frequently noticed how exactly he remembered 
the particulars of any order he gave, no matter how long a 
time it took to execute it. 
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CHAPTER XXVI. 

The Relief of tlie Lucknow garrison was now accom- 
plished — a grand achievement indeed, of which any 
Commander might well be proud, carried out as it had 
been in every particular as originally planned, thus de- 
monstrating with what care each detail had been thought 
out, and how admirably movement after movement had 
been executed. 

November the 28rd was spent in arranging for the march 
to Cawnpore, and in organizing the division which was to be 
left in position, under Outram, in and about the Alambagh : 
it waB to be strong enough to hold its own, and to keep 
open communication with Head-Quartere. 

My time was chiefly occupied in assisting in the dis- 
tribution of transport, and in carrying out Hope Grant's 
directions as to the order in which the troops were to 
march. Round the Dilkusha the sceue of confusion was 
bewildering in the extreme 5 women, children, sick and 
wounded men, elephants, camels, bullocks and bullock- 
carts, grasscutters’ ponies, and doolies with their innumer- 
able hearers, all crowded together. To marshal these in- 
congruous elements and get them started seemed at first 
to he an almost hopeless task. At last the families were 
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got off in two bodies, each under a married officer whose 
wife was of the party, and through whom all possible 
arrangements for their comfort were to be made, and 
their place on the line of march, position in camp, etc., 
determined. 

In the afternoon the force was gratified by the issue 
of a General Order by the Commander-in-Ohief thanking 
the troops for the manner in which the very difficult 
and harassing service of the Relief had been performed. 
Alluding to the withdrawal, he said it was a model of 
discipline and exactitude, the result of which was that 
the rebels were completely thrown off their guard, and the 
retirement had been successfully carried out in the face 
of 50,000 of the enemy along a moBt inconveniently 
narrow and tortuous lane — the only line of retreat open. 

The following morning Hope Grant’s division marched to 
the Alambagh. On arrival there, our transport was sent 
back for Outram’s division, which joined us the morning 
after, bringing with it General Havelock’s dead body. He 
had died the previous day — ‘ a martyr to duty,’ as the Com- 
mander-in-Ohief expressed it in his General Order. The 
brave old soldier, who had served with distinction in 
four campaigns before the Mutiny — Burma, Afghanistan, 
Gwalior, and the Sutlej — was buried inside the Alambagh 
enclosure, respected and honoured by the whole army, 
hut more especially by those who had shared in his noble 
efforts to rescue the Lucknow garrison. 

A wash and change pf clothes, in which we were now 
able to indulge, were mueh -appreciated luxuries. Prom the 
time we had left the Alambagh every officer and man had 
been on duty without cessation, and slept?, if they slept 
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at all, on the spot where the close of day found them 
fighting. 

It Tins a rough experience, hut, notwithstanding the 
exposure, hard work, and a minimum of sleep, there was no 
great sickness amongst the troops. The personal interest 
which every man in the force felt in the rescue ot his 
countrymen and countrywomen, in addition to the excite- 
ment at all times inseparable from war, was a stimulant 
which enabled all ranks to bear up in a manellous manner 
against long-continued privations and hardships — for body 
and mind are equally affected by will — and there was no 
doubt about the will in this instance to endure anything 
that was necessary for the speedy achievement of the object 
in view. Personally, I was in the best of health, and 
though 1 almost lived on horseback, I never felt incon- 
venience or fatigue. 

The 25th and 26th were busy days, spent in allotting 
camp equipage and making the necessary arrangements 
for fitting out Outranks force — 1,000 strong, with 25 guns 
and howitzers and 10 mortars. 

At 11 a.m. on tho 27th we started on our return march 
towards Cawnpore.* Tt was a strange procession. Every- 

* Our force consisted of the troops which Sir Colin had reviewed on 
the Alambagh plain on the 11th ifistant, with the exception of the 
75th Foot, which was transferred to Qutram’s division. We had, 
however, in their place, the survivors of the 82nd Foot, and of the 
Kative regiments who had behaved so loyally during the siege. These 
latter were formed into one battalion, called the Regiment of Luck- 
now — the present 16th Bengal Infantry. The 82nd Foot, which was 
not up to full strength (l,067)*when the Mutiny broke out, had in 
1667-68 no less than 610 men killed and wounded, exclusive of 169 
who died from disease. We had also with us, and to them was given 
an honoured place, * the remnant of the few faithful pensioners who 
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thing in the Bhape of "wheeled carriage and laden animals 
had to keep to the road, which was narrow, and for the 
greater part of the way raised, for the country at that time 
of the year was partly tinder water, and jhils were numeious. 
Thus, the column was about twelve miles in length, so that 
the head had almost reached the end of the march before 
the rear could start. Delays were constant and unavoid- 
able, and the time each day’s journey occupied, as well 
as the mode of conveyance — country cartB innocent of 
springe — must have been most trying to delicate women 
and wounded men. Fortunately there was no rain ; but 
the sun was still hot in the daytime, causing greater 
sensitiveness to the bitter cold at night. 

My place was with the advance guard, as I had to go on 
ahead to mark out the camp and have ramps got ready 
to enable the carts to be taken off the raised roads. Soon 
after leaving the Alambagh we heard the sound of guns 
from the direction of Cawnpore, and when we reached 
Bani bridge (about thirteen miles on, where a small post 
^ had been established) the officer in command told us that 
there had been heavy firing all that day and the day before. 

Camp was pitched about two miles further on late in the 
afternoon ; but* my work was not over till midnight, when 
the rear guard arrived, for i^took all that time to form up 
the miscellaneous convoy. 

Next morning we made an early start, in order to reach 
our destination, if possible, before dark. Having received 


had alone, of many thousands in Oudh, responded to the call of Sir 
Henry Lawrence to come In to aid the oanse of those whose salt they 
had eaten.' — Lecture on the Belief of Lucknow, by Colonel H. W. 
Norman. 
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no infonnation from Cawnpore for more than ten days the 
Commander-in-chief was beginning to feel extremely 
anxious, and the firing we had heard the previous day 
had greatly increased his uneasiness, for there seemed little 
room for doubt that the Gwalior rebels were making ini 
attack on that place. The probability that thi*. would 
happen had been foreseen by Sir Colin, and •was one of his 
reasons for determining to limit the operations at Lucknow 
to the withdrawal of the garrison. 

We had not proceeded far, when firing was again heard, 
and by noon all doubt as to its meaning was ended by a 
Native who brought a note marked ‘ Most urgent,’ written 
in Greek character, and addressed to ‘General Sir Colin 
Campbell, or any officer commanding troops on the Lncknow 
road ’ This turned out to be a communication from General 
Windham, who had been placed in command at Cawnpore 
when the Commander-in-Chief left for Lucknow on the t>tli 
of November. It was dated two days earlier, and told of 
an attack having been made, that there had been hard 
fighting, and that the troops were sorely pressed ; in con- 
clusion Windham earnestly besought the Chief to come 
to his assistance with the least possible delay. 

Two other letters followed in quick succession, the last 
containing the disappointing apd disheartening intelligence 
that Windham, with the greater part of his troops, had 
been driven into the entrenchment, plainly showing that 
the city and cantonment were in the possession of the 
enemy, and suggesting the possibility of the bridge of 
boats having been destroyed. 

Sir Colin, becoming impatient to learn the exact state of 
the case, desired me to ride on as fast as I oould to the 
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river ; and if I found the bridge broken, to return at once, 
but if it were still in existence to cross over, try and see 
the General, and bring back all the information I could 
obtain. 

I took a couple of sowars with me, and on reaching 
the liver I found, under cover of a hastily-constructed tete- 
de-pout, a guard of British soldiers, under Lieutenant 
Budgen, of the 82nd Boot, whose delight at seeing me was 
most effusively expressed. He informed me that the bridge 
was still intact, but that it was unlikely it would long 
remain so, for Windham was surrounded except on the 
river side, and the garrison was ‘ at its last gaBp.’ 

I pushed across and got into the entrenchment, which 
was situated on the river immediately below the bridge of 
boats. The confusion inside was great, and I could hardly 
torce my way through the mass of men who thronged 
round my horse, eager to learn when help might be ex- 
pected ; they were evidently demoralized by the ill-success 
which had attended the previous days’ operations, and 
it was not until I reassured them with the news that the 
Commander-in-Ckief was close at hand that I managed 
to get through the crowd and deliver my message to the 
General. 

The ‘ hero of the Sedan,’ ^whom I now saw for the first 
time, though the fame of his achievement had preceded 
him to India, waB a handsome, cheery-looking man of 
about forty-eight years of age, who appeared, in contrast to 
the excited multitude 1 had passed, thoroughly calm and 
collected; and notwithstanding Ihe bitter disappointment it 
must have been to him to be obliged to give up the city and 
retire with hiB wholly inadequate force into the entrench- 
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nient, he was not dispirited, und had ail hib wils abo 
him. In a iew words ho told me what had happened, ai 
desired me to explain to the (Jomnunder-in-Chkt th. 
although the city and cantonment hud to be abandoned. ' 
was still holding the enemy in check round the aismnbl 
rooms (which were situated outside and to tile west fro 
oi the entrenchment), thus preventing their approach] 
the bridge ot boats near enough to injure it. 

I was about to start back to Ilead-Qiunters, wheu suddei 
loud cheers broke from the men, caused by the appeur&n 
in then midst ot the Coinmander-in-Chiet kimbelf. Afte 
had lett him, Sir Colin became every minute move i 
patient and fidgety, and ere long started off after n 
accompanied by Mansfield and some other staff office 
He was recognized by the soldiers, some of whom 1 
known him in the Crimea, and they at once surround 
him, giving enthusiastic expression to then ]oy at &eei 
him again. 

The Chief could now judge for himself as to how matt 
stood, so, as there was plenty of work in camp for mt 
started back to rejoin my own General. On my way 
stopped to speak to Budgen, whom I found in a most dejee 
frame of mind. Unfortunately for him, he had used exac 
the same words in describing the situation at Cawnp 
to Sir Colin as he had to me, which roused the old Chi< 
indignation, and he flew at the wretched man as he v 
sometimes apt to do when greatly put out, rating h 
soundly, and asking him how he dared to say of I 
Majesty’s troops that they wfcre ‘ at their last gasp.’ 

I found Hope Grant about four miles from the ri’ 
bank, where the camp was being pitched. Sir Colin < 
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not return till after dark, when we were told that the 
rest of Windham’s troops had been driven inBide the en- 
trenchment, which only confirmed what we had suspected, 
for flames were seen mounting high into the air from the 
direction of the assembly-rooms, which, it now turned out, 
had been set on fire by the enemy — an unfortunate 
occurrence, as in them had been stored the camp equipage, 
kits, clothing, etc., belonging to most of the regiments 
which had crossed the Ganges into Oudh. But what was 
more serious still was the fact that the road was now open 
for the rebels’ heavy guns, which might be brought to 
bear upon the bridge of boats at any moment. 

Owing to the length of the march (thirty-two or thirty- 
three miles), some of the carts and the heavy guns did not 
arrive till daybreak. Scarcely had the bullocks been un- 
yoked, before the guns were ordered on to the river bank, 
where they formed up, and so effectually plied the enemy 
with shot and shell that the passage of the river was 
rendered comparatively safe for our troops. 

When the men had breakfasted, the order was given to 
cross over. Sir Colin accompanied the column as far as 
the bridge, and then directed Hope Grant, with the Horse 
Artillery' and most of the Cavalry, Bourchier’s battery 
and Adrian Hope’s brigade, to move to the south-east of 
the city and take up a position on the open ground which 
stretched from the river to the Grand Trunk Boad, with 
the canal between us and the enemy. By thiB arrangement 
communication with Allahabad, which had been temporarily 
interrupted, was restored, a tfery necessary measure, for 
until the road was made safe, reinforcements, which on 
account of the paucity of transport had to be sent up in 
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small detachments, coaid not reach us, nor coaid the 
families and sick boldiers be sent down country. 

The passage of the huge convoy over the bridge of boats, 
under the protection of Greathed’s brigade, was a rno^t 
tedious business, occupying thirty hours, from i( pm. on 
the 29th till about 9 p.m. on the 30th, when Inglis 
brought over the rear guard. During its transit the 
enemy fired occasionally on the bridge, and tried to destroy 
it by floating fire-rafts down the river; fortunately they 
(lid not succeed, and the convoy arrived without accident 
on the ground set apart for it in the rear of our camp. 

For the first three day's of Decembei I was chiefly 
employed in reconnoitring with the Native Cavalry the 
country to our left and rear, to make Bure that the rebels 
had no intention of attempting to get round that flank, and 
in making arrangements for the despatch of the families, 
the sick, and the wounded, to Allahabad en mutt to Calcutta. 
We improvised covers for some of the carts, in which we 
placed the women and children and the worst cases amongst 
the men ; but with all our efforts to render them lebs unfit 
for the purpose, these carts remained but rough and painful 
conveyances for delicate women and buffering men to 
travel in. 

We were not left altogether unmolested by the enemy 
during theBe days. Bound shot kept continually falling in 
our midst, particularly in the neighbourhood of the Oom- 
mander-in-Chief’s tent, the exact position of which must 
have somehow been made known to the rebels, otherwise 
they could not have distinguished it from the rest of the 
camp, as it was an unpretentious hill tent, such as was 
then used by subaltern officers. 
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Until the women left camp on the night of the 3rd 
December, we were obliged to act on the defensive, and 
were not able to stop the enemy’s fire completely, though 
we managed to keep it under control by occupying the 
point called Generalganj, and strengthening the piquets on 
our right and left flank. On the 4th a second unsuccessful 
attempt was made to destroy the bridge of boats by means 
of fire-rafts, and on the 5th there were several affairs at 
the outposts, all of which ended in the discomfiture of the 
rebels without any great loss to ourselves ; Lieutenant- 
Colonel Ewart of the 93rd Highlanders, who lost his arm, 
being the only casualty amongst the officers. 
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CHAPTER XXVII. 

The time had now anived to giie the Gwalior troops a 
■epetition of the lesson taught them at Agia on the 10th 
Detober. They had had it all their own way since then : 
md having proved too strong for Windham, they mis- 
mderstood the Commander-in-Chief remaining for so long 
>n the defensive, and attributed his inaction to fear of 
heir superior prowess. 

Sunday, the 6th December, was one of those glorious 
lays in which the European in northern India revels for 
1 great part of the winter, clear and cool, with a cloudless 
sky. I awoke refreshed after a good night's rest, and in 
high spirits at the prospect before us of a satisfactory 
day’s work ; for we hoped to drive the enemy from Cawn- 
pore, and to convince those who had witnessed, if not 
taken part in, the horrible brutalities perpetrated there, 
that England’s hour had come at last. 

The 42nd Highlanders, a battery of Royal Artillery, and 
detachments of several different corps, had quite lately 
been added to the force, so that the Commander-in-Chief 
had now at his disposal about 5,000 Infantry, 600 Cavalry, 
and 86 guns. The Infantry were divided into four brigades, 
commanded respectively by G-reathed, Adrian Hope, Inglis, 
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and Walpole.* The Cavalry brigade, consisting of the same 
regiments which had come with us from Delhi, was com- 
manded by Brigadier Little, the Artillery t by Major-General 
Dupuis, and the Engineers by Colonel Harness, General 
Windham being placed in charge of the entrenchments. 

Opposed to this force there were 25,000 men, with -±0 guns, 
not all disciplined soldiers, but all adepts in the use of 
arms, and accustomed to fighting. They were divided into 
two distinct bodies, one composed of the Gwalior Contingent, 
the Baiii of Jhansi’s followers, and the mutinous regiments 
which had been stationed in Bundelkand, Central India, 
and Bajputana, which occupied the right of the enemy’s 
position, covering their line of retreat by the Kalpi 
road. The other consisted of the troops — regular and 
irregular — which had attached themselves to the Jtana, 
and held the city and the ground which lay between 
it and the Ganges, their line of retreat being alo&g the 
Grand Trunk Boad to Bithur. Tantia Topi was it 1 com- 
mand of the whole force, while the Hana remained w^h his 
own people on the left flank. 

On the centre and left t^e enemy were very sffongly 
posted, and could only be approached through the <*ty and 
by way of the difficult broken ground, covered with ruined 
houses, stretching along th§ river bank. 

* Ctreathed’B brigade consisted of the 8 th and 84th Fot and 
2nd Punjab Infantry. Adrian Hope’s brigade consisted of the 
58rd Foot, 42nd and 98rd Highlanders, and 4th Punjab pfantry. 
IngliB’b brigade consisted of the 28rd Fusiliers, 82nd and 8 pd Foot. 
Walpole’s brigade consisted of the 2nd and Srd Battali ^ 8 Rifle 
Brigade and a detachment of the 86 th Foot. . 

f The Artillery consisted of Peel’s Naval Brigade, BJriut’aFi&lge’s 
and Remmington'a troops of Horse ArfaHny, Bburehier’a, JjWfetdn’s, 
and Smith’s Field batteries, and Longden'a Heavy buttery. “ 
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While the men were eating their breakfasts, ami the 
tents were being struck, packed, and sent to the roar, Sir 
Colin carefully explained his plan of operations to the Com- 
manding officers and the staff ; this plan was, to make a 
feint on the enemy’s left and centre, but to direct ihc real 
attack on their right, hoping thus to be able to dispose oi 
this portion of Tantia Topi’s force, before assistance could 
be obtained from any other part of the line. 

With this view Windham was ordered to open with every 
gun within the entrenchment at 9 a.m. ; while Greathed, 
supported by Walpole, threatened the enemy’s centre. 
Exactly at the hour named, the roar of Windham’s Artillery 
was heard, followed a few minutes later by the rattle of 
Greathed’s musketry along the hank of the canal. Mean- 
while, Adrian Hope’s brigade was drawn up in fighting 
formation behind the Cavalry stables on our side of the 
Trunk Boad, and Inglis’s brigade behind the racecourse on 
the other side. At eleven o’clock the orclor was given to 
advance. The Cavalry and Horse-Artillery moved to the 
left with instructions to cross the canal by a bridge about 
two miles off, and to he ready to fall upon tho enemy as 
they retreated along the Kalpi road. Walpole’s brigade, 
covered by Smith’s Field battery, crossed the canal by a 
bridge immediately to the left of Generalganj, cleared 
the canal bank, and, by hugging the wall of the city, 
effectually prevented reinforcements reaching the enemy’s 
right. 

Feel’s and Longden’s heavy guns, and Bourchier’s and 
Middleton’s Field batteries,*now opened on some brick-kilns 
and mounds which the enemy were holding in strength on 
our side of the canal, and against which Adrian Hope’s and 
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Inglis’s brigades advanced in parallel lines, covered by the 
4th Punjab Infantry in skirmishing order. 

It was a sight to be remembered, that advance, as we 
watched it from our position on horseback, grouped round 
the Commander-in-Chief. Before us stretched a fine open 
grassy plain; to the right the dark green of the Rifle 
Brigade battalions revealed where Walpole’s brigade was 
crossing the canal. Nearer to us, the 53rd Foot, and the 
42nd and 93rd Highlanders in their bonnets and kilts, 
marched as on parade, although the enemy’s guns played 
upon them and every now and then a round shot plunged 
through their ranks or ricocheted over their heads ; on they 
went without apparently being in the least disconcerted, 
and without the slightest confusion. 

As the brick-kilns were neared, the 4th Punjab Infantry, 
supported by the 5 3rd Foot, charged the enemy in grand 
style, and drove them across the canal. Here there 
occurred a slight check. The rebels, having been rein- 
forced, made a stand, and bringing guns to bear upon the 
bridge within grape range, they must have done us great 
damage but for the timely arrival of Peel and his sailors 
with a heavy gun. This put new life into the attacking 
party; with a loud cheer they dashed across the bridge, 
while Peel poured round after round from his 24-pounder 
on the insurgents with most salutary effect. The enemy 
faced about and retired with the utmost eelerity, leaving a 
9-pounder gun in our possession. 

The whole of Hope’s brigade, followed by Inglis’s, now 
arrived on the scene and proceeded to cross the canal, some 
by the bridge, while others waded through the water. 
Having got to the other side, both brigades re-formed, and 
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moved rapidly along the Kalpi road, We (the Commander- 
in-Chief, Hope Grant, and then- respective staffs) accom- 
panied this body of troops for about a mile and a half, when 
the rebels’ camp came in sight. A few rounds were fired 
into it, and then it was rushed. 

We were evidently unexpected visitors : wounded men 
were lying about in all directions, and many sepojs were 
surprised calmly cooking their frugal meal of nnleavent d 
bread. The tents were found to be full of property 
plundered from the city and cantonment of Cawnpore — 
soldiers’ kitB, bedding, clothing, and every description of 
miscellaneous articles ; hut to us the most valuable acquisi- 
tion was a quantity of grain and a large number of fine 
bullocks, of which those best suited for Ordnance purposes 
were kept, and the rest were made over to the Commissariat. 

That portion of the rebel force with which we had been 
engaged was now in full retreat, and Sir Colin wished to 
follow it up at once ; but the Cavalry and Horse Artillery 
had not arrived, so that considerable delay occurred ; while 
we were waiting the Chief arranged to send Mansfield with 
a small force* round to the north of Cawnpore, and, by thus 
threatening the road along which the Nana’s troops must 
retreat, compel them to evacuate the city. The 28rd Koyal 
Welsh Fusiliers and a detachment of the 88th Foot were 
to be left to look after the deserted camp, and Inglis’s 
brigade was to move along the Kalpi road in support of 
the Cavalry and Horse Artillery. But where were the 
much-needed and anxiously-expected mounted troops ? It 
was not like them to be out of the way when their services 

* Mansfield was given the two Biile Brigade battalions, the 93rd 
Highlandere, Longden’s Heavy, and Middleton's Field battery. 

ft 
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were required ; but it was now nearly two o’clock, they had 
not appeared, and the days were very short. What was to 
be done? The enemy could not be allowed to carry off 
their guns and escape punishment. Suddenly the old Chief 
announced that he had determined to follow them up himself 
with Bourehiei’s battery and his own escort. 

What a chase we had! We went at a gallop, onlj 
pulling up occasionally for the battery to come into action, 
‘to clear our hont and flanks.’ We came up with a goodly 
number of stragglers, and captured several guns and carts 
laden with ammunition. But we were by this time over- 
taking large bodies of the rebels, and they were becoming 
too numerous for a single battery and a few staff officers to 
cope with. We had outstripped the Commander-in-Chief, 
and Hope Grant decided to halt, hoping that the missing 
Cavalry and Horse Artillery might soon turn up. We 
had not to wait long. In about a quarter of an hour they 
appeared among some trees to our left, even more put out 
than we were at their not having been to the front at such 
a time. Their guide had made too great a detour, but the 
sound of our guns showed them his mistake, and they at 
once altered their course and pushed on in the direction 
of the firing. Sir Colin had also come up, so off we started 
again, and never drew rein,, until we reached the Pandu 
Naddi, fourteen miles from Cawnpore. The rout was com- 
plete. Finding themselves pressed, the sepoys scattered 
over the country, throwing away their arms and divesting 
themselves of their uniform, that they niight pass for 
harmless peasants. Nineteen guns, some of them of 
large calibre, were left in our hands. Our victory was 
particularly satisfactory in that it was achieved with 
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but slight loss to ourtelvcs, the casualties being *2 officer 5 - 
and 11 men hilled, and 9 officers and 7ti men 'wounded. 

Hope Grant now desired me to liunj back to Cawnpore 
before it got too dark, and select the ground for tho night's 
bhouae. As there was some risk in going alono, Augustus 
Anson volunteered to accompany me. We had got about 
half-way, when we came acioss the dead body of Lieutenant 
Salinond, wbo had been acthig Aide-de-camp to my General, 
and must have got separated from us in the pursuit. His 
throat was cut, and he had a severe wound on the face. 
Boon after we met Inglis’s brigade, which, in accordance 
with my instructions, I turned back. On reaching the 
Gwalior Contingent camp, we heard that an attempt had 
been made to recapture it, which had been repulsed by 
the troops left in charge. 

It was dusk by the time we reached the junction of the 
Kalpi and Grand Tinnk roads, and we agreed that this 
would be a good place for a bivouac, the city being about a 
mile in front, and Mansfield's column loss than two miles 
to the left. I marked out the ground, and showed each 
corps as it came up the position it was to occupy. When 
all this was over I was pretty well tired out and ravenously 
hungry ; but food there was none, so I had made up my 
mind to lie down, famished aB I was. Just then I came 
across some sleeping men, wbt> to my joy turned out to be 
Lighten Probyn and the officers of the 2nd Punjab Cavalry, 
who were magnanimous enough to forgive the abrupt inter- 
ruption to their slumbers, and to supply me with some cold 
mutton, bread, and a bottle of beer. Never was man more 
grateful for a meal, and never was a meal more thoroughly 
enjoyed. I lay down beside my friends and w»b booh fast 
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asleep, in spite of the hitter cold and being much troubled ,Y; 
about my horse; neither for him nor myself was there a^t 
vestige of covering to be found. , \ 

The next morning I was astir by cockcrow. Patrols who - 
had been sent forward to ascertain the truth of a rumour . 
which had reached the Commander-in-Chief the previous 
evening, to the effect that the city had been evacuated, 
returned with confirmation of the report; but the news in * 
other respects was far from satisfactory. Mansfield’s move- 
: ment had caused the enemy to retire, but they had got.,*-, 

1 away without loss, and had succeeded in carrying off allv> u f 
‘ : their guns; so that only one half of Tantia Topi’s force .V 
had really been dealt with; the other half still remained to ; 
be disposed- of, and to Hope. Grant’s great satisfaction and 
; my delight, the duty of following, them up Was entrusted':-"; 
, fb him. , , , , ■ ‘ \ e 


1 Bis orders were to go ' to Bithur, as' it was thought likely - ' 
■\\ ' that the N ana’s trbops would retire on that place. But as; ', 
, the news was not very reliable, Hope Grant was told to, use , 

} --‘'/bis'own discretion, ..and act according to cipcmnstenceu. ' , - 
;>'■ several 

’ 'hold of;: soine H&trves upon whom' I could .rely tu hring me- 
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first-rate man, Unjur Tiwaii by name,* who from that 
moment until I left India for England in April, 1858, 
rendered me most valuable service. He was a Brahmin 
by caste, and belonged to the 1st Native Infantry, In a 
few words I esplamed what I required of him, and he 
started at once for Bithur, promising to meet me tho next 
day on the line of march. 

Early on the afternoon of the 8th we inarched out of 
Cawnpore, and at sunset Unjur Tiwari, true to his promise, 
made his appearance at the point where the road turns off 
to Bithur. He told me that the Nana had slept at that 
place the night before, but hearing of our approach, had 
decamped with all his guns and most of his followers, and 

* Unjur Tiwari’s career was a very remarkable one. A sepoy in the 
lBt Bengal Native Infantry, he was at Banda when the Mutiny broke 
ont, and during the disturbances at that place he aided a European 
clerk and his wife to escape, and showed his disinterestedness by 
refusing to take a gold ring, the only reward they had to offer him. 
He then joined Havelock’s force, and rendered excellent sen ice a 
spy ; and although taken prisoner more than once, and on one occasion 
tortured, he never wavered in his loyalty to ns. Accompanying 
Ontram to Lucknow, he volunteered to carry a letter to Cawnpore, 
and after falling into the hands of the rebels, and being cruelly ill- 
treated by them, he effected his escape, and safely delivered Outram’s 
message to Sir Colin Campbell. He then worked for me most faith- 
fully, procuring information which I could always thoroughly rely 
upon ; and I was much gratified when he was rewarded by a grant of 
Be. 8,000, presented with a sword of honour, and invested with the 
Order of British India, with the title of Sirdar Bahadur. I was pro- 
portionately distressed some yeard later to find that, owing to mis- 
representations of enemies when he was serving in the Oudh Military 
Police, Unjur Tiwari had been deprived of his rewards, and learning 
he was paralyzed end in want, I begged Lord Napier to interest him- 
self in the matter, the result behjg that the brave old man was given a 
yearly pension of Ba. 1,200 for his life. He was alive when I left India, 
and although he resided some distance from the railway he alwaj-s 
had himself carried to see me whenever I travelled in his direction. 
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was now at a ferry some miles up the river, trying to get 
across and make his way to Oudh. We had come thirteen 
miles, and had as many more to go before we could get to 
the ferry, and as there was nothing to he gained by arriving 
there in the dark, a halt was ordered for rest and refresh- 
ment. At midnight we started again, and reached Sheoraj- 
pur (three miles from the ferry) at daybreak. Here we 
left our impedimenta, and proceeded by a cross-country 
road. Presently a couple of mounted men belonging to 
the enemy, not perceiving who we were, galloped straight 
into the escort. On discovering their mistake, they turned 
and tried to escape, but in vain ; one was killed, the other 
captured, and from him we learnt that the rebels were 
only a short distance ahead. We pushed on, and soon 
came in sight of them and of the river; crowds were 
collected on the banks, and boats were being hurriedly 
laden, some of the guns having already been placed on 
board. Our troops were ordered to advance, but the 
ground along the liver bank was treacherous and very 
heavy. Notwithstanding, the Artillery managed to struggle 
through, and when the batteries had got to within 1,000 
yards of the ferry, the enemy appeared suddenly to discover 
our presence, and opened upon us with their Artillery. Our 
batteries galloped on, and got considerably nearer before 
they returned the fire ; after a few rounds the rebels 
broke and fled. The ground was so unfavourable for 
pursuit, being full of holes and quicksands, that nearly all 
escaped, except a few cut up by the Cavalry. Fifteen 
guns were captured, with one single casualty on our side — 
the 0-eneral himself — who was hit on the foot by a spent 
grape-shot, without, happily, being much hurt, 
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Hope Grant’s successful management of this little ex- 
pedition considerably enhanced the high opinion the 
Commander-in-Chief had already formed of his ability. 
He was next ordered to proceed to Bithur and complete 
the destruction of that place, which had been begun by 
Havelock in July. We found the palace in good order— 
there was little evidence that it had been visited by an 
avenging force, and in one of the rooms which had been 
occupied by the treacherous Azimula Khan, I came across 
a number of letters, some unopened, and some extremely 
interesting, to which I shall have to refer later on. 

We left Adrian Hope’s brigade at Bithur to search for 
treasure reported to have been buried near the palace, and 
returned to Cawnpore, where we remained for about ten 
days, not at all sorry for the rest. 

During this time of comparative idleness, I went over 
the ground where the troops under Windham had been 
engaged for three days, and heard many comments on the 
conduct of the operations. All spoke in high terms of 
Windham’s dash and courage, but as a Commander he 
was generally considered to have failed. 

Windham was without doubt placed in an extremely 
difficult position. The relief of the garrison at Lucknow was 
of such paramount importance that Sir Colin Campbell was 
obliged to take with him every available man,* and found 

* The garrison left at Cawnpore consisted of : 

Four companies of the 64th Foot, and small 

detachments of other regiments 460 men. 

Sailors ... 47 men. 

Total ... 497 

With a hastily organized bnDook battery of four field gone, man ned 
partly by Europeans and partly by Sikhs. 
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it necessary to order Windham to send all r< 
after him as soon as they arrived, although 
nized as probable that Tantia Topi, with tb 
then assembled near Kalpi, would advance 
bo soon as the Commander-in-Chief was con 
difficult undertaking. Windham’s orders wei 
the defences of the entrenchment; to carefu 
movements of the Gwalior army; and to n 
display as possible of the troops at his 
encamping them in a conspicuous position ou 
but he was not on any account to move < 
unless compelled to do so in order to prev 
bardment of the entrenchment. The sa 
entrenchment was of great importance, for 
a number of guns, quantities of ammuniti 
warlike stores, and it covered, as already 
bridge of boats over the Ganges. 

Windham loyally carried out his instruc 
subsequently asked for and obtained leave 
troops arriving at Cawnpore after the 14th of 
he did not feel himself strong enough, witl 
his disposal, to resist the enemy if attack* 
after having received this sanction he twi< 
strong reinforcements to Lucknow, thus weal 
considerably in order to give Sir Colin all poi 

Windham eventually had at his dispose 
Infantry and eight guns, the greater part ( 
encamped as directed, outside the city, 
junction of the Delhi and K&lpi roads, t 
were posted in and around the entrenohmen 
the rebels were slowly approaching Cawnp 
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ments, with the evident intention of sui rounding the place. 
On the 17th two bodies of tioops were pusht d on to Shuli 
and Shirajpur, within fifteen miles of the city, and a 
little less than that distance from each other. Windham 
thought that if he could manage to surprise either of thtr-p, 
he could pi event the enemy from concentiatiug, and he 
drew up a scheme for giving effect to this plan, which he 
submitted for the approval of the Commander-in-Cliief. 
No reply came, and after waiting a week ho gave up all 
idea of attempting to surprise the detachments, and deter- 
mined to try and arrest the rebels’ advance by attacking 
the main body, still Borne distance off. Accordingly he 
broke up his camp, and marched bii miles along the Kalpi 
road, on the same day that the Gwalior force moved some 
distance nearer to Oawnpore. The next morning, the 25th, 
the enemy advanced to Pandu Naddi, within three miles 
of Windham’s camp. 

Windham now found himself in a very critical position. 
With only 1,200 Infantry* ** and eight light guns, he was 
opposed to Tantia Topi with an army of 25,000 men and 
forty guns. He had to choose whether he would fight 
these enormous odds or retire : he decided that to fight 
was the least of the two evils, and he was so far successful 
that he drove back that portion o! the opposing foice 
immediately in his front, anct captured three guns; but 
being unable to press his advantage on account of the 
paucity of men and the total absence of Cavalry, he had 

* The force was composed of the 84th Foot, and portions of the 

82nd and 88th Foot, and 2nd Battalion Bide Brigade; with four 
9-pounders, manned partly by Boyal and Bengal gunners and partly 
by Sikhs j and four 8-pounders, manned by Madras Native gunners 
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perforce to fall back — a grievous necessity. He was 
followed the whole way, insulted and jeered at, by the 
rebel horsemen. The result of the day was to give 
confidence to the wily Mahratta leader ; he pushed on to 
Cawnpore, and attacked Windham with such vehemence 
that by nightfall on the 28th the British troops weie 
diiven inside the entrenchment, having had 315 men killed 
and wounded, and having lost all their baggage and camp 
equipage. 

Windham undoubtedly laid himself open to censure. 
His defence was that, had he received the Commander-in* 
Chief ’ b authority to carry out his plan for surprising the 
rebels, he would certainly have broken up their army, and 
the disaster could not have occurred. But surely when he 
decided that circumstances had bo ohanged since Sir Colin’s 
orders were given as to justify him in disregarding them, 
he should have acted on his own responsibility, and taken 
such steps as appeared to him best, instead of applying for 
sanction to a Commander far from the scene of action, and 
so entirely ignorant of the conditions under which the 
application was made, as to lender it impossible for him to 
decide whether such sanction should be given. The march 
which Windham made towards the enemy on the 24th waB 
quite as giave a disobedience of orders as would have been 
the surprise movement he Contemplated on the 17th ; but 
while the former placed him in a most dangerous position, 
and one from which it was impossible to deal the enemy a 
decisive blow, the latter, if successful, would have deserved, 
and doubtless would have received, the highest praise. 
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CHAPTER XXVHI. 

Our stay at Cawnpore was more prolonged tlun the 
Commander-in-Chief intended or wished il to be, hut want 
of transport made it impossible for us to move until the 
carts returned which had gone to Allahabad with the 
women and children and the sick soldiers. We were thus 
delayed until the 28 rd December, on which date we com- 
menced our march towards Fatehgarh. 

At Chobipur, two marches from Cawnpore, where we 
spent Christmas Day, we were joined by the troops who 
had been left behind at Bilhur ; they had not succeeded 
in discovering any considerable quantity of treasure, some 
silver vessels of various kinds being the only result of their 
labours. 

The Commander-in-Chief’s object in moving on Fateh- 
garh was to restore order throughout the Doab and open 
communication between the Punjab and Bengal. 

A brigade under Brigadier Walpole had been despatched 
on the 16 th, with orders to clear the country along the 
left bank of the Jumna up to Mainpuri, where he was 
to be joined by Brigadier Beaton with a strong column 
from Delhi, and whence the united force was to advance 
on Fatehgarh. 
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We reached Gursahaiganj, where the road turns off to 
Fatehgarh, on the 31st, and here the main body of the army 
halted on New Year’s Day, 1858 ; hut information having 
been received that 5,000 rebels under the Nawab of Fara- 
kabad had partly destroyed the suspension bridge over the 
Kali Naddi, about five miles ahead, and had then gone 
off towards Fatehgarh, Adrian Hope’s brigade was sent 
forward to repair the damage and watch the bridge. 

Early the following morning Sir Colin, with Mansfield 
and the reBt of his staff, went on to inspect progress, 
leaving orders for the rest of the force to follow later in the 
day. Very soon, however, Hope Grant received an urgent 
message from the Chief of the Staff, telling him to push on 
the troops with all possible speed, as the enemy had 
returned, and were now in strength on the other side of 
the Kali Naddi. 

"We (Sir Hope and his staff) started off with the Horse 
Artillery and Cavalry, and found, on reaching the bridge, 
that the rebels were occupying the village of Khudaganj, 
just across the river, and only about 800 yards off, from 
which advantageous position they were pouring a heavy fire 
on Hope’s brigade. Our piquets on the further side of the 
stream had been strengthened by a wing of the 58rd Foot, 
and a wing of the 98rd Highlanders had been placed in 
reserve behind the bridge on the nearer side, the rest of the 
regiment having been despatched to watch a ford some dis- 
tance down the river, while a battery of Field Artillery had 
been brought into action in reply to the enemy’s guns. 
Immediately on the arrival of the main body, three of Peel’s 
guns, under Vaughan, his First lieutenant, were pushed 
across the bridge to the further side, and getting under 
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slieltei of a couvenient building, opened fir? on the village, 
and on a toll-bar directly in it? fiont, about which tlie 
enemy were collected in considerable numbeis. Our 
Infantry now crossed over, followed by the Cavalry and 
Hoibe Artillen — a tedious opeiation, as there had not 
been time to tally repair the hiidge, and in one place 
plants had onlj been laid tor half its width, necessitating 
hoises being led, and Infantry passing over in sections. 
Moreover, the enemy had got the exact lange, and several 
casualties occurred at this spot; one round shot alone 
killed and wounded six men of the 8th Foot. Vaughan 
at last succeeded in silencing the gun which had troubled 
us most, and prepaiations were made for an attack on 
the village. While we were watching the proceedings, 
the Interpreter to the Naval Brigade, Henry Hamilton 
Maxwell, a brother officer of mine who had been standing 
dose to me, was very badly wounded in the leg, and both 
Sir Colin and Sir Hope were hit by spent bullets, luckily, 
without being much hurt. 

There was a feeling throughout the army that Sir Colin 
was inclined to favour Highlanders unduly ; and a rumour 
got about that the 98rd were to be allowed the honour of 
delivering the assault on Khudaganj, which was highly 
resented by the 68rd, and they determined that on this occa- 
sion, at any rate, the HigblanderB should not have it all 
their own way. The f>8rd was composed of a remarkably fine 
set of fellows, chiefly Irish, and it was Mansfield’s own regi- 
ment ; wishing, therefore, to do an old comrade a good turn, 
he had placed Major Payn*,* one of the senior officers, in 
command of the piquets. Payn was a fine dashing soldier, 
* The late General 8i* William Payn, K.C.B, 
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and a gieat favomite with the men, who calculated on hia 
hacking them up if they upset Sir Cohn’s little plan. 
Whethei what happened was with or without Payn’s peunis- 
sion, I caxmot say, but we were all waiting near the budge 
foi the attacking paity to foim.when suddenly the ‘advance’ 
was sounded, then the * double,’ followed by a tremendous 
cheei, and we saw the 53rd charge the enemy. Sn Cohn 
was very angiy, but the 53id could not be brought back, 
and there was nothing for it but to suppoit them. Hope’s 
and Greathed’s tioops were instantly pushed on, and the 
Cavalry and Hoise Artillery weie ordered to mount. 

The ground gradually sloped upwards towards Khuda- 
ganj, and the regiments moving up to the attack made a 
fine picture. The 98id followed the impulsive 53rd, while 
Greathed’s brigade took a line to the left, and as they 
neared the village the rebels hastily limbered up their 
guns and retired. This was an opportunity for mounted 
troops sueh as does not often occur; it was instantly 
seized by Hope Grant, who rode to the Cavalry, drawn up 
behind some sand hills, and gave the word of command, 
* Threes left, trot, march.’ The words had hardly left his 
bps before we had started in pursuit of the enemy, by 
this time half a mile ahead, the 9th Lancers leading the 
way, followed by Younghusband’s, Gough’s, and Piobyn’s 
squadrons. 'When within 800 yards of the fugitives, the 
‘ charge ’ was sounded, and in a few seconds we were in 
their midst. A regular mel6e ensued, a number of the 
rebels were killed, and seven guns captured in less than as 
many minutes. The General how formed the Cavalry intp 
a long line, and, placing himself at the head of his own 
regjmeat {the 9th Lancers), followed up the flying foe, I 
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rode a little to his left with Younghusband’s squadron, and 
next to him came Tyirell Ross, the doctor.' we 
galloped along, Younghusband drew my attention with 
great pride to the admuable maimer in which hie men kept 
their diessiug. 

Oil the line thuudeied, o\ertaking groups of the eneim , 
who e\eiy now and then turned and fared into us befoie 
they could be cut down, 01 knelt to leceive us on their 
bayonets betoie di&chaigmg their muskets. The chase 
continued for nearly five miles, until daylight began to 
fail and we appeared to have got to the end of the fugitives, 
when the order was gnen to wheel to the light and 
form up on the road. Befoie, howeier, this movement 
could be caiiied out, we overtook a batch of mutineers, 
who faced about and fired into the squadron at close 
quarters. I saw Younghusband fall, but I could not go to 
his assistance, as at that moment one of his sowars was in 
dire peril from a sepoy who was attacking him with his fixed 
bayonet, and had I not helped the man and disposed of 
his opponent, he must have been killed. The next moment 
I descried in the distance two sepoys making off with a 
standard, which I determined must be captured, so I rode 
after the rebels and overlook them, and while wrenching 

* Tyrrell Rose was well known* as a tlilful surgeon, and much 
esteemed as a staunch friend. He had just returned from England, 
and hatl that very morning been placed in medical charge at the 
Cavalry Brigade. 'When the older to mount was given, Boss asked the 
General where he wished him to be, pointing out that he would not be 
of much use in the rear if thore were a pursuit across country. Hope 
Grant replied : ‘ Quite so ; I have heard that you axe a good rider and 
can use your ewoid. Ride on my left, and help to look after nay 
third squadron,' This Ross did as well as any Cavalry officer could 
have done. 
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the staff out of the hands of one of them, whom I cut 
down, the other put his musket close to my body and fned, 
fortunately for me it missed fire, and I carried off the 
standard.* 

Tyrrell Ross, attracted by a paity of men in the rear of , 
the squadron bending over the fallen Younghusband, no w 
came up, and, to everyone’s great grief, pronounced the 
wound to be mortal. From the day that I had annexed 
Younghusband’s pony at the siege of Delhi we had been so 
much together, and had become such fast friends, that it 
was a great shock to me to be told that never again would 
my gallant comrade lead the men in whom he took such 
soldierly pride, t 

When the wounded had been attended to, we returned to 
camp, where we found Sir Colin waiting to welcome us, and 
we received quite an ovation from our comrades in the 
Infantry and Artillery. We must have presented a curious 
spectacle as we lode back, almost every man carrying some 
trophy of the day, for the enemy had abandoned every- 
thing in their flight, and we found the road strewn with 
laden carts and palankins, arms, Native clothing, etc. 
Our losses were surprisingly small — only 10 men killed, 
and 80 men and 2 officers wounded. 

* For these two acts I was awarded the Victoria Crobs. 

f Younghusband met with an extraordinary accident during the 
fight at Agra. "While pursuing one of the Gwalior rebels, he fell with 
his horse into a disused well, fifty feet deep, and was followed by two 
of his men, also mounted. Ropes were brought, and the bodies were 
hauled up, when, to the astonishment of everyone, Younghusband was 
found to he olive, and, beyond being badly bruised, uninjured. He 
had fallen to the bottom in a mttmg position, his back resting against 
the side of the well, and his legs stretched out in front of him, while 
his horse fall standing and across him. He was thus protected from 
the weight of the other two horses and their riders, who were all JoUtd, 
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The next dav tlie column matched to Fatehgaili, which 
wo tound desei ted. The lebels had fled so precipitately 
that they had lett the budge ov ei the fiances intact, and 
had not attempted to destioj the valuable gun-caniagt‘ 
factor} m the foit, which wa-« then placed m the charge 
of Captain H. Legeyt Biuce.” 

We leniamed a whole month at Fateligaih, and loud 
were the complaints in camp at the unaccountable delay. 
It was the general opinion that we ought to mote into 
Rohilkand, and settle that pait of the countr} before 
returning toLueknow ; this \iew was veiy stiongly held 
by Sir Colin Campbell, and those who accused lum of 
“indecision, dilatoiiness, and wasting the best of the cold 
weather ” could not have known how little he deserved their 
cenbure. The ti uth was, that the Governor-General and the 
Coxnmander-m-Clnef were not in accord as to the older in 
which the several military operations should he taken in 
hand ; the latter urged that Rohilkand should be dealt 
with first, and settled hefote the end of the cold weather ; 
he thought that the troops would then he the better for 
a rest, and that Lucknow could very well wait till the 
following autumn. Lord Canning opined, on the other 
hand (and I entuely agree with him), that, while it was 
most desirable that order should lie lestored in Rohilkand, 
and indeed throughout the w&ole of the North-West Pro- 
vinces? the possession of Lucknow was of ‘ fat gLeater value.’ 
‘ Every eye,’ Lord Canning wrote, * is upon Oudh as it was 
upon Delhi : Oudh is not only the rallying-plaoe of the 
sepoys, the place to which they all look, and by the doings 
in which their own hopes and piospects rise or fall ; but it 

* Now Major-General H, L, Bruce, C.B. 
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represents a dynasty ; there is a king of Oudh “ seeking hu> 
own.” ’ He pointed out that there was an uneaBy feeling 
amongst ’the Chiefs of Native States, who were intently 
watching our attitude with regard to Lucknow, and that 
even in * far-off Burma ’ news from Lucknow was anxiously 
looked for. The Governor-Geneial laid great stress also 
upon the advisability of employing as soon and as close to 
their own country as possible the troops from Nepal which, 
at Sir Henry Lawrence’s suggestion, had been applied for 
to, and lent us by, the Nepalese Government. 

The visit of Jung Bahadur (the Prime Minister of 
Nepal) to England a few years before had opened his 
eyes to our latent power, and he had been able to convince 
his people that time alone was required for us to recover 
completely from the blow which had been dealt us by 
the Mutiny, and that it was therefore to their advantage 
to Bide with us. Lord Canning wisely judged, however, 
that it would be highly imprudent to allow the province 
immediately adjoining Nepal to continue in a state of 
revolt, and he felt that neither Jung Bahadur nor his 
Gurkhas would be satisfiod unless they were allowed to 
take an active part in the campaign. 
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CHAPTER XXIX. 

Our prolonged btay at Fatehgarh ■was not altogether 
without advantage. Such a large force being concentrated 
in the neighbourhood secuitd the safety of the Doab for 
the time being, and as Fatehgarh was equally conveniently 
situated for an advance, either into Rohilkand or upon 
Lucknow, the rebels were kept in a state of uncertainty as 
to the direction of our next move. 

At length it was decided that Lucknow was to be 
our first objective, and Sir Cohn at once communicated 
with Outram and Napier as to the best means of 
conducting the siege. Then, leaving Hope Grant to 
take the division across the Ganges, the Chief went to 
Allahabad, the temporary Head-Quarters of the supreme 
Government, to discuss the situation with the Governor- 
General. 

We inarched through Cawnpore, and on the 8th February 
reached Unao, where we tound encamped the 7th Hussars, 
a troop of Royal Horse Artillery, the 88th Foot and the 
79th Highlanders. 

Sir Colin on his return from Allahabad on the 10th issued 
a General Order detailing the regiments, staff, and Com- 
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manders who were to take part in the 1 Siege of Luc* know.’* 
Hope Grant, who had been made a Major-General for the 
‘ Relief of Lucknow, 1 was appointed to the command of the 
Cavalry division, and I remained with him as D.A.Q.M.G. 

Rumours had been flying about that the Nana was some- 
where in the neighbourhood, but ‘Wolf !’ had been cried so 
often with regard to him, that but little notice was taken of 
the reports, until my faithful spy, TJnjur Tiwari, brought me 
intelligence that the miscreant really was hiding in a small 
fort about twenty-five miles from our camp. Hope Grant 
started off at once, taking with him a compact little force, 
and reached the fort early next morning (17th February), 
just too late to catch the Nana, who, we were told, had fled 
precipitately before daybreak. We blew up the fort, and for 
the next few days moved by short marches towards 

The Infantry portion of the army was divided into three divisions, 
commanded respectively by Ontram, Lugard, and Walpole. This was 
exclusive of Franks’s column, which joined at Lucknow and made a 
fourth division. The Artillery was placed under Archdale Wilson, and 
the Engineers under Robert Napier. Sir Colin’s selection of Com- 
manders caused considerable heart-burnings, especially amongst the 
senior officers who had been sent out from England for the purpose of 
being employed in the field. But, as the Chief explained to the Puke 
of Cambridge, the selection had been made with the greatest care, it 
having been found that ‘an officer unexperienced in war in India 
cannot act for himself ... it is quite impossible for him to be able 
to weigh the value of intelligence^ . . he cannot judge what are the 
resources of the country, and he is totally unable to make an estimate 
for himself of the resistance the enemy opposed to him is likely to 
offer.’ Sir Colin wound up his letter as follows: ‘I do not wish to 
undervalue the merits of General or other officers lately arrived from 
England, but merely to indicate to your Royal Highness the difficulties 
against which they have to contend. What is more, the state of things 
at present dpes not permit of trusting anything to chance, or allowing 
new-comers to learn, except under the command of others.’— Bhadweffis 
4 life of Lord Clyde.’ 
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Lucknow, clearing the country as we went of rebels, small 
parties of whom we frequently encountered. On the 23rd 
we reached Mianganj, a small fortified town on the old 
Cawnpore and Lucknow road, where some 2,000 of the 
enemy had ensconced themselvbs. Our advance guard 
having been fired upon as we approached, the column was 
halted and the baggage placed in safety, while Hope Grant 
reconnoitred the position in order to see where it could 
most advantageously be attacked. We found the town 
enclosed by a high loop-holed wall with circular bastions at 
the four comers and at regular intervals along the sides, 
the whole being surrounded by a wet ditch, while the 
gateways had been strengthened by palisades. Large 
bodies of the enemy’s Cavalry hovered about our recon- 
noitring party, only to retire as we advanced, apparently 
not liking the look of the 7th Hussars and 9th Lancers, 
who formed the General’s escort. 

After a careful inspection, Hope Grant decided to breach 
the north-west angle of the wall, as from a wood near the 
Infantry could keep down the fire of the enemy’s sharp- 
shooters, and the heavy guns would be in a measure 
protected while the walls were being bombarded. A 
sufficiently good breach was made in about two hours, and 
the 53rd Regiment, having been selected for the honour of 
leading the assault, was told to hold itself in readiness. 
Hope 'Grant then spoke a few words of encouragement to 
the men, and their Colonel (English) replied on their behalf 
that they might be depended upon to do their duty. The 
signal was given ; the Horse Artillery, under Lieutenant- 
Colonel Frank Turner, galloped to within grape range of the 
town, and covered by their fire the 53rd marched on steadily 
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until they got within 100 yards of the walls, when, with a 
ringing cheer, they dashed through the water in the ditch and 
entered the breach. Hopkins, the plucky Captain of the light 
company, was the first inside the walls, followed closely by 
Augustus Anson and an adventurous Post-Captain of the 
Royal Navy, who, being unemployed, came to see what ‘ a 
winter’s campaign in India ’ vas like.*' There waB a good 
deal of hand-to-hand fighting, and the enemy lost about 
500 men, those who tried to escape being cut down by 
the Cavalry outside the walls. We took about the same 
number of prisoners, but as none of these were soldiers, 
and vowed they had been forced to take up arms against 
us, the Geneial, as much to their astonishment as to their 
delight, ordered them to be set free. Our losses were 
small. 

Next day we halted ■while the walls were being destroyed 
and the place rendered indefensible. As I was superin- 
tending the work of destruction, the horrors of war were 
once more brought very forcibly before me by the appear- 
ance of an infirm old man, who besought me to spare his 
house, saying : ‘Yesterday I was the happy father of five 
sons: three of them He there’ [pointing to a group of 
dead bodies) ; ‘where the other two are, God only knows. 
I am old and a cripple, and if my house is burned there 
is nothing left for me hut to die.’ Of course I took care 
that his house and property were left untouched. * 

On the 25th February we marched to Mohan, a pictur- 
esquely situated village on the bank of the Sai Naddi, 
which stream we crossed the next day and encamped on a 

* The late Captain Oliver Jortos, who published Mb experience? under 
that title. 
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fine grassy plain, there to remain until it should be time 
to join the army before Lucknow. 

While we were halting at this place, Watson and I had 
rather a curious adventure. During a morning’s ride my 
greyhound put up a iiik/hai* so close to us that Watson, 
aiming a blow at him with his sword, gashed his quarter. 
Off he started, and we after him at full speed; the chase 
continued for some miles without our getting much nearer, 
when, all at once, we beheld moving iowards us from our 
right front a body of the enemy’s Cavalry. We were in an 
awkward position ; our horses were very nearly dead beat, 
and we conld hardly hope to get away if pursued. We 
pulled up, turned round, and trotted back, very quietly at 
first, that our horses might recover their breath before 
the enemy got to closer quarters and we should have to 
ride for our lives. Every now and then we looked back 
to see whether they were gaining upon us, and at last we 
distinctly saw them open out and make as if to charge 
down upon us. We thought our last hour was come. We 
bade each other good-bye, agreeing that each must do 
his best to escape, and that neither was to wait for the 
other, when lo ! as suddenly as they had appeared, the 
horsemen vanished, as though the ground had opened and 
swallowed them; there was nothing to he seen but the 
open plain, where a second before there had been a crowd of 
mounted men. We could hardly believe our eyes, or 
comprehend at first that what we had seen was simply a 
mirage, but so like reality that anyone must have been 
deceived. Our relief, on becoming convinced that we had 
been scared by a phantom enemy, was considerable ; but 

* literally 1 bine cow,’ one of the bovine anteloepa. 
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the apparition had the good effect of making us realize the 
folly of having allowed ourselves to be tempted so far away 
from our camp without escort of any kind in an enemy’s 
country, and we determined not to risk it again.* 

While we were occupied in clearing the country to the 
north of the Cawnpore-Lucknow road, the main body of the 
army, with the siege-train, Engineer park, Naval Brigade,! 
ammunition, and stores of all kinds, had gradually been 
collecting at Bhantira, to which place we were ordered to 
proceed on the 1st March. We had a troublesome march 
across country, and did not reach the Head-Quarters camp 
until close on midnight. There was much difficulty in 
getting the guns through the muddy nullas and up the 
steep banks, and but for the assistance of the elephants the 
task could hardly have been accomplished. It was most 
curious and interesting to see how these sagacious creatures 
watched for and seized the moment when their help was 
needed to get the guns up the steep inclines ; they waited 
till the horses dragging the gun could do no more and were 
coming to a standstill, when one of them would place his 
forehead against the muzzle and shove until the gun was 
safely landed on the top of the bank. 

We started early on the morning of the 2nd for 
Lucknow, Hope Grant taking command of the Cavalry 
division for the first time. 

On nearing the Alambagh, we bore to our right ptfst the 

* A few days afterwards, when we were some miles from the scene 
of our adventure, X was awakened one morning by the greyhound 
licking my face ; she had cleverly found me out in the midst of a 
large crowded camp. 

+ Peel had changed his 24-pounders for the more powerful 64- 
ponndere belonging to H.M.S. Simmon. 
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Jalalabad tort, where Outram's Engineers were busily 
engaged in constructing fascines and gabions for the siege, 
and preparing spars and empty casks tor biidging the 
Gumri. As we approached the Mahomedbagh we came 
under the the of some of the enemy’s guns placed in a 
grove of trees ; but no sooner had the Artillery of our 
advance guard opened fire than the rebels retired, leaving 
a gun in our hands. We moved on to the Dilkusha, which 
we found unoccupied. The park had been greatly dis- 
figured since our last visit, most of tire finest trees having 
been cut down. 

My General was now placed in charge of the piquets, a 
position for which he was admirably fitted and in which 
he delighted. He rode well, without fatigue to himself or 
his horse, so that any duly entailing long hours in the 
saddle was particularly congenial to him. I invariably 
accompanied him in his rounds, and in atter-years 1 often 
telt that I owed Hope Grant a debt of gratitude for the 
practical lessons he gave me in outpost duty. 

Strong piquets with heavy guns were placed in and 
around the Dilkusha, as well as in the Mahomedbagh. 
The main body of the army was encamped to the rear of 
the Dilkusha, its right almost on the Gumti, while its left 
stretched for two miles in tl^e direction of the Alambagh. 
Hope Grant, wishing to he in a convenient position in case 
of an*attack, spent the night in the Mahomedbagh piquet, 
and Anson, the D.A.A.G., and I kept him company. 

On the 8rd Borne of the troops left at Bhantira came into 
camp, and on the 5th General Franks arrived. His divi- 
sion, together with the Nepalese Contingent, 9,000 strong, 
brought the numbers at the Commander-in-Chief e disposal 
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up to neaily 81,000 men, •with. 164 guns ;* not a man too 
many for the capture of a city twenty miles in circumfer- 
ence, defended by 120,000 armed men, who for three months 
and a half had worked incessantly at strengthening the 
defences, which consisted of three lines, extending length- 
wise from the Charbagh bridge to the Gumti, and in 
depth from the canal to the Kaisarbagh. 

In Napier’s carefully prepared plan, which Sir Colin 
decided to adopt, it was shown that the attack should 
be made on the east, as that side offered the smallest 
front, it afforded ground for planting our Artillery, whieh 
the west side did not, and it was the shortest approach to 
the Kaisarbagh, a place to which the rebels attached the 
greatest importance ; more than all, we knew the east side, 
and were little acquainted with the west. Napier further 
recommended that the attack should be accompanied by a 
flank movement on the north, with the object of taking 
in reverse the first and second lines of the enemy’s 
defences. I A division was accordingly sent across the 

* Naval Brigade ... ... ... 481 

Artillery ... ... ... ... 1,746 

Engineers ... ... .. ... 86 6 

Cavalry ... ... . . . 8,169 

Infantry .. . , ... ... 12,498 

Franks’s Division ... f ... ... 2,880 

Nepalese Contingent ... ... 9,000 

80,688 ' 

f Kaye, in bis * History of the Indian Mutiny,’ gives the credit for 
originating this movement to the Conrmaader-in-Chief himself ; but 
fiie present Lord Napier of Magdda has letters in bis possession which 
dearly prove that the idea was his father’s, and there is a passage in 
General Porter’s ’History of the Eoyal Engineers,’ yol. u., p. 476, 
Written after he had read Napier’s letters to Sir Oolin Campbell, which 
leaves no room for doubt as to my version being the correct one. 
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Gumti for this purpose, aud the movement, being entirely 
successful, materially aided in the capture of the city. 
The passage of the river was effected by means of two 
pontoon bridges made of empty barrels, and thrown 
across the stream a little below the Dilltusha. They were 
completed by midnight on the 5th March, and before 
day broko the troops detailed for this sendee had crossed 
over. 

Outram, who, since the ‘ Belief of Lucknow,’ had been 
maintaining bis high reputation by keeping tire enemy in 
cheek before the Alambagh, commanded this division, with 
Hope Grant as his second in command. As soon as it was 
light we moved away from the river to be oat of reach of 
the Hartiniere guns, and after marching for about two 
miles we came in view of the enemy ; the Artillery of the 
advance guard got to within a thousand yards and opened 
fire, upon which the rebels broke and fled. The Bays 
pursued them for a short distance, but with very little 
result, the ground being intersected with nullas, and the 
enemy opening upon them with heavy guns, they had to 
retire precipitately, with the loss of their Major, Percy 
Smith, whose body, unhappily, had to be abandoned. 

About noon we encamped close to Chinhut, and Hope 
Grant took special care that day to see the piquets were 
well placed, for the rebels were in great numbers, and we 
were Surrounded by ravines and wooded enclosures. It was 
thought by some that he was unnecessarily anxious and 
careful, for he rode several tomes over the ground ; but the 
next morning proved how right he was to leave nothing to- 
chance. 

While we were at breakfast, information was brought in 
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that the enemy were advancing in force, and directly after- 
wards half a dozen round shot were sent into our camp ; 
the troops fell in, the Infantry moved out, and Hope 
Grant took the Horse Artillery and Cavalry to our light 
flank, where the mutineers were collected in considerable 
numbers. In less than an hour we had driven them off, 
but we were not allowed to follow them up, as Outrani did 
not wish to get entangled in the suburbs until heavy guns 
had arrived. The piquets were strengthened and pushed 
forward, affording another opportunity for a useful lesson 
in outpost duty. 

ALL that day and the next I accompanied my General in 
his reconnaissance of the enemy’s position, as well as of 
the ground near the Gumti, in order to determine wheie 
the heavy guns could best be placed, so as effectually 
to enfilade the enemy’s first line of defences along the 
bank of the canal. On returning to report progress to 
Outram at mid-day on the 8th, we found Sir Colin Camp- 
bell and Mansfield with him, arranging for a joint attack 
the following day; after their consultation was over, they 
all rode with ns to see the site Hope Grant had selected 
for the battery. It was a slightly elevated piece of ground 
about half a mile north of the Kokrel nulla, fairly con- 
cealed by a bend of the river ; hut before it could be made 
use of it was considered necessary to clear the rebels out of 
the position they were occupying between the nulla and 
the iron bridge, the key to which was the Chakar Kothi, 
and Outram was directed to attack this point the next 
morning'. 

At 2 a.m. on the 9th the heavy guns, escorted by the 
1st Bengaf fusiliers, were sent forward to within 600 
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yards of the enemy. The troops then moved off in two 
parties, that on the right being commanded by Hope 
Grant. We marched along the Fyzabad road, the two 
Bifle Brigade battalions leading the way in skirmishing 
order, with the Cavalry well away to the right. The rebels 
retired as we advanced, and Walpole, commanding one of 
onr brigades, by wheeling to his left on reaching the 
opposite bank of the nulla, was enabled to enfilade their 
position. The column was then halted, and I was sent to 
inform Ontram as to our progress. 

When I had delivered my message, and was about to 
return, Outram desired me to stay with him until the 
capture of the Chahar Kothi (which he was just about to 
attempt! should be accomplished, that I might then 
convey to Hope Grant his orderB as to what further action 
would he required of him; meanwhile Outram sent a 
messenger to tell my General what he was about to do, 
in view' to his co-operating on the right.* 

The Chakar Kothi was attacked and taken, and the 
enemy, apparently having lost heart, fled precipitately. 
One of the 1st Bengal Fusiliers’ colours was placed on the 
top of this three-storied building by Ensign Jervis to show 
the Commander-in-Chief that it was in our possession, and 
that the time had come tor him to attack the first line 
of the enemy’s defences. We' then continued our advance 
» 

* Outram’s division consisted of the 28rd Eoyal “Welsh Fusiheis, 79th 
Highlanders, 2nd and Srd battalions of the Bide Brigade, 1st Bengal 
Fusiliers, 2nd Punjab Infantry, D’Aguilar’s, Bemmin#ton’s and Mac- 
kinnon’s troops of Horse Artillery, Gibbon’s and Middleton’s Field 
Batteries, and some Heavy guns, 2nd Dragoon Guards, 9th Lancers, 
2nd Punjab Cavalry, and Watson’s and Sandford’s squadrons of the 
1st and 6th Punjab Cavalry- 
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to the river, where the parties united, and I rejoined 
Hope Grant. 

It was now only 2 p.m., and there was plenty of time to 
place the heavy guns in position before dark. Major 
Lothian Nicholson, 4 Outram’s Commanding Engineer, was 
superintending this operation, when he thought he per- 
ceived that the enemy had abandoned their first line, but 
he could not be quite sure. It was most necessary to 
ascertain for certain whether this was the case, as the 
Infantry of Hope’s brigade, which had attacked and driven 
the rebels out of the Martiniere, could be seen preparing to 
assault the works at the other side of the river. A dis- 
cussion ensued as to how this knowledge could be obtamed, 
and a young subaltern of the 1st Bengal Fusiliers, named 
Butler, t offered to swim aciosB the Gumti, and, if he found 
the enemy had retired, to communicate the fact to Hope’s 
men. This feat was successfully accomplished by the 
plucky young volunteer ; he found the enemy had retired, 
and, on giving the information to Hope, the brigade 
advanced, and before nightfall the whole of the enemy’s 
first line was in our possession — a success which had 
been achieved with but slight Iobb to us, the chief casu- 
alty during the day being William Peel, the gallant 
Commander of the Naval Brigade, who had been seri- 
ously wounded while in command of a battery near the 
Lilkusha. ' 

The next day, the 10th, Outram’s camp was moved close 
up to the Gumti, and batteries were constructed from 
, which fire could be poured on the mess-house and the 

* The late lieratensmt-GteiieraL Sir Lothian Nicholson, K.C.B. 
f Now Colonel Thomas Butler, V.C. * 
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K.maibagh. For the protection of thebe w oris, and to 
pieient «tn attack m force being made on the mam paii 
of the column, Hope Grant kept moving about with the 
Hmse Artilluy and Cat ah y between the river and the 
Hitapui road, our leconnaissanee extending beyond the 
old cantonment. We had several little fights, in one of 
which a very promising officer named Sandford, who had 
•succeeded Younghu&band m command ot the 5th Punjab 
Cavalry squadron, was killed. 

At daybreak on the morning of the 11th the batteries 
opened fire on the enemy’s second line of defence; 
at the same time Outram himself led a strong body of 
Infantry along the liver with the object of securing the 
approaches to the bridges. On reaching the Fyzabad 
road, about half a mile from the iron bridge, Outiam 
placed the 1st Bengal Fusiliers in a mosque, with orders 
to entrench themselves and hold the post, while he pushed 
on to the stone bridge about a mile away. Outram’s 
advance was covered by Hope Grant’s Horse Artillery and 
Cavalry, but we had to keep at some distance away to the 
right, in order to avoid houses and walled enclosures. 
Soon after crossing the Sitapur road we heal’d guns to 
our left, and proceeding at a smart trot came up with 
Outram just as he was about tff attack a large body of the 
rebels, who, finding themselves in an awkward position, 
with the river in their rear and their retreat by the iron 
bridge cut off, made but a feeble resistance before they 
broke and fled. Some few escaped by the stone bridge, 
but the greater number, including the whole of the 
mutinous 15th Irregular Cavalry, made for the old canton- 
ment. We pursued with our Cavalry, and very few of 
von. x. 26 
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to the river, where the parties united, and I rejoined 
Hope Grant. 

It was now only 2 p.m., and there was plenty of time to 
place the heavy guns in position before dark Major 
Lothian Nicholson, + Outram’s Commanding Engineer, was 
superintending this operation, when he thought he per- 
ceived that the enemy had abandoned their first line, but 
he could not be quite sure. It was most necessary to 
ascertain for certain whether thiB was the case, as the 
Infantry of Hope’s brigade, which had attacked and driven 
the rebels out of the Martiniere, could be seen preparing to 
assault the works at the other side of the river. A dis- 
cussion ensued as to how ihis knowledge could be obtained, 
and a young subaltern of the 1st Bengal Fusiliers, named 
Butler, f offered to swim across the Gumti, and, if he found 
the enemy had retired, to communicate the fact to Hope’s 
men. This feat was successfully accomplished by the 
plucky young volunteer ; he found the enemy had retired, 
and, on giving the information to Hope, the brigade 
advanced, and before nightfall the whole of the enemy’s 
first line was in our possession — a success which had 
been achieved with but slight loss to us, the chief casu- 
alty during the day being William Feel, the gallant 
Commander of the Naval Brigade, who had been seri- 
ously wounded while in command of a battery near the 
Dilkusha. * 

The next day, the 10th, Outram’s camp was moved close 
up to the Gumti, and batteries were constructed from 
which fire could be poured on the mess-house and the 

* The late Lieutensnfc-G-ffliar&l Sir Lothian Nicholson, K.Q.B. 

f Now Colonel Thomas Butler, V.C. 
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Kab-arbagb. For the protection of the^e workb, awl to 
pi event an attack in force being made on the main part 
of the column, Hope Grant kept moving about vsitli the 
House Aitilleiy and Cavalry between the river and the 
Sitapnr road, our leconnaissanee extending beyond the 
old cantonment. We had several little fights, in one ot 
which a very promising officer named Sandford, who had 
.succeeded Younghusband in command ot the 5th Punjab 
Cavalry squadron, was killed. 

At daybreak on the morning of the 11th the batteries 
opened fire on the enemy’s second line of defence; 
at the same time Outram himself led a strong body of 
Infantry along the liver with the object of securing the 
approaches to the bridges. On reaching the Fyzabad 
road, about half a mile from the iron bridge, Outram 
placed the 1st Bengal Fusiliers in a mosque, with orders 
to entrench themselves and hold the post, while he pushed 
on to the stone bridge about a mile away. Ontram’e 
advance was covered by Hope Grant’s Horse Artillery and 
Cavalry, but we had to keep at some distance away to the 
right, in order to avoid houses and walled enclosures. 
Soon after crossing the Sitapur road we heard guns to 
our left, and proceeding at a smart trot came up with 
Outram just as he was about tg attack a large body of the 
rebels, who, finding themselves in an awkward position, 
with the river in their rear and their retreat by the iron 
bridge cut of, made but a feeble resistance before thej 
broke and fled. Some few escaped by the stone bridge, 
but the greater number, including the whole of the 
mutinous 15th Irregular Cavalry, made for the old canton- 
ment, We pursued with our Cavalry, and very few ol 

26 
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them got away. A couple of guns and a quantity of 
plunder were left behind by the enemy, who evidently 
had not expected us and were quite unprepared for our 
attack. Outram pushed on to the stone bridge, but 
finding he was losing men from the fire poured upon us 
by the rebels from the opposite side of the river, he fell 
back to the mosque where he had left the Fusiliers. 

The next day, as there was nothing particular for the 
Cavalry to do, the General, Anson, and I rode across the 
river to see how matters were progressing on the left of the 
attack. We reached the Head-Quarters camp just as Sir 
Colin was about to receive a visit of ceremony from the 
Nepalese General, the famous Jung Bahadur. Our old 
Chief, in honour of the occasion, had doffed Mb usual 
workman -like costume, and wore General’s full-dress 
uniform, but he was quite thrown into the shade by the 
splendour of the Gurkha Prince, who was most gorgeously 
attired, with magnificent jewels in Ms turban, round his 
neck, and on Ms coat. 

I looked at Jung Bahadur with no small interest, for Mb 
deeds of daring had made him conspicuous amongst probably 
the bravest race of men in the world, and the fact that a 
high-born Hmdu, such as he was, should, fifty years ago, 
have so far risen superior to f caste prejudice as to cross the 
sea and visit England, proved him to be a man of unusually 
strong and independent mind. He was about five fedt eight 
inches high — tall for a Gurkha — with a well-knit, wiry figure, 
a keen, dauntless eye, and a firm, determined mouth — in 
every respect a typical, well-bred Nepalese. The interview 
did not last long, for Sir Colin disliked ceremonial, and, 
shortly after the Nepalese Prince had taken his seat, news 
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was brought m that the assault ou the Begum Kotin had 
been successfully completed, upon which Sir Cohn made the 
necessity for attending to business an excuse for taking leave 
of his distinguished i isitor, and the interview came to an end. 

X then obtained leave to go to the scene of the recent 
fight, and, galloping across the canal by the bridge near 
Banks's house, soon found myself at the Begum Kotin. 
There I was obliged to dismount, for even on foot it was a 
difficult matter to sci amble over the breach The place 
was most formidable, and it was a marvel that it had been 
taken with comparatively so little loss on our side. The 
bodies ot a number of Highlanders and Punjabis were lying 
about, and a good many wounded men were being attended 
to, but our casualties were nothing in proportion to those of 
the enemy, 600 or 700 of whom were buried the next day in 
the ditch they had themselves dug for their own protection, 
A very determined stand had been made by the sepoys when 
they found there was no chance of getting away. There 
were many tales of hair-breadth escapes and desperate 
struggles, and on all sides I heard laments that Hodson 
should have been one of those dangerously, if not mortally, 
wounded in the strife. Hodson had been carried to Banks’s 
house, and to the inquiry I made on my way back to camp, 
as to his condition, the answer was, * Little, if any, hope.’ 

A great stride in the advance had been made on this day. 
Outruns had accomplished all that was expected of him, 
and he was now busy constructing additional batteries for 
the bombardment of the Kaisarbagh ; while Lugard,* from 
his newly-acquired position at the Begum Kothi, was also 
able to bring fire to bear upon that doomed palace. 

Now General the Right Hon. Sir Edward Lugard, G.C.B, 
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Hodeon died the following day (the 13th). As a soldier, 
I had a very great admiration for him, and, in common 
with the whole army, X mourned his early death. 

On the 13th Lngaxd’s division was relieved by Franks’s, 
and to Jung Bahadur and his Gurkhas, only too eagei 
for the fray, was entrusted the conduct of operations alonj 
the line of the canal between Banks’s house and the Char- 
bagh bridge. On our side of the river nothing of import 
anee occurred. 

The capture of the Imambara (a mosque situated betweei 
the Begum Kothi and the Kaisarbagh) was accomplishe< 
early next morning. The assault was led by Brasyer’ 
Sikhs and a detachment of the 10th Foot, supported by th 
remainder of that regiment and the 90th Light Infantrj 
After a short but very severe struggle, the enemy we r 

* It was current in camp, and the story has often been repeats 
that Hodson was killed in the act of looting. This certainly to m 
the case. Hodson was sitting with Donald Stewart in the He*w 
Quarters camp, when the signal-gun announced that the attack on ti 
Begum Kothi was about to take place. Hodsou immediately mount* 
his horse, and rode off in the direction of the city. Stewart, who b! 
been ordered by the Commander-in-Ohief to accompany the trooj 
and send an early report to hiB Excellency of the result of the assau 
had his horse ready, and followed Hodeon so closely that he kept hi 
in tight until within a short distance of the fighting, when Stewe 
stopped to speak to the officer in charge of Peel’s guns, which hi 
been covering the advance of the r fcroops. This delayed Stewart for 
few minutes only, and as he rode into the court-yard of the palace 
Highland soldier banded him a* pistol, saying , i This is jour pistol, si 
hut I thought you were carried away mortally wounded a short th 
ago V Stewart at once conjectured that the man had mistaken hi 
for Hodson. In face they were not much alike, but both were ta 
well made, and fair, and Native soldiers had frequently saluted one i 
the other. It is dear from this account that Hodson could not ha 
been looting, as he was wounded almost as soon as he vouched % 
placet 
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forced to retire, and we so closely pursued that^tite*-^ * 
storming party suddenly found themselves in a building im- 
mediately overlooking the Kaisarbagh 

It had not been intended to advance that day beyond 
tlio Imambara, but, recognising the advantage of the 
position thus gained, and the demoralized condition of 
the rebels, Franks wisely determined to follow up his 
success Reinforcements were hurried forward, the troops 
holding the Sikandarbagh and the Shah Najaf were 
ordered to act in concert, and before nightfall the Kaisar- 
bagh, the mess - house, and the numerous buildings 
situated between those places and the Residency, were in 
our possession. 

By means of the field telegraph, Outram was kept an 
jait as to the movements of Franks’s division, and he 
could have afforded it valuable assistance had he been 
allowed to cross the Gumti with Ms three brigades of 
Infantry. Outram, with his soldierly instinct, felt that 
tMs was the proper course to pursue; but in reply to 
Ms request to be allowed to push over the river by the 
iron bridge, he received from the Commander-m-Obief 
through Mansfield the unaccountably strange order that 
he must not attempt it, if it would entail Ms losing ‘a 
single man.’ Thus a gran£ opportunity was lost. The 
bridge, no doubt, was strongly held, but with the numerous 
guns 'which Outram could have brought to bear upon its 
defenders its passage could have been forced without 
serious loss ; the enemy’s retreat would have been out off, 
and Franks’s victory would have been rendered complete, 
which it certainly was not, owing to Outram’s hands having 
been so effectually tied. 
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Lucknow was practically in our handb on the evening of 
the 14th March, but the rebels escaped with comparatively 
slight punishment, and the campaign, which should have 
then come to an end, was protiacted for nearly a year 
by the fugitives spreading themselves over Oudh, and 
occupying forts and other strong positions, from which 
they were able to offer resistance to our troops until towards 
the end of May, 1859, thus causing the needless loss of 
thousands of British soldiers.* Sir Colin saw his mistake 
when too late. The next day orders were issued for the 
Cavalry to follow up the mutineers, who were understood 
to have fled in a northerly direction. One brigade under 
Campbell (the Colonel of the Bays) was directed to proceed 
to Sandila, and another, under Hope Grant, towards 
Sitapur. But the enemy was not seen by either. As 
usual, they had scattered themselves over the country and 
entirely disappeared, and many of the rebels who still 
remained in the city seized the opportunity of the Cavalry 
being absent to get away. 

Outram’s command on the left bank of the Gumti was 
now broken up, with the view to his completing the 
occupation of the city. Accordingly, on the 16th, he 
advanced from the Kaisarbagh with Douglass brigade! 
and Middleton’s battery, supported by the 20th Foot and 
Brasyer’s Sikhs, and occupied in quick succession, and 
with but slight resistance, the Besideney, the r Maohi 
Bhawan, and the great Imambara, thus taking in reverse 

* In the month of May, %' *i8, alone, not less than a thousand 
British soldiers died of sunstroke, fatigue and, disease, and about a 
hundred were killed in action. 

t Consisting of the 28rd Fusiliers, 79th Highlanders, and 1st Bengal 
Fusiliers. 
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the defences which had been thrown up by the enemy for 
the protection of the two bridges. As Outram pushed on, 
the rebels retreated, some across the stone bridge towards 
Fyzabad, and some through the city towards the Musa- 
bagh. They made two attacks to cover their retirement, 
one on Walpole’s piquets, which enabled a large number 
(‘20,000 it was said) to get away in the Fyzabad direction, 
and another on the Alambagh, which was much more 
serious, for the garrison had been reduced to less than a 
thousand men, and the rebels’ force was considerable, con- 
sisting of Infantry, Cavalry and Artillery. They attacked 
with great determination, and fought for four hourb and a 
half before they were driven off. 

It was not a judicious move on Sir Colin’s part to send 
the Cavalry miles away from Lucknow just when they 
could have been so usefully employed on the outskirts of 
the city. This was also appreciated when too late, and 
both brigades were ordered to return, which they did on 
the 17th. Even then the Cavalry were not made full 
use of, for instead of both brigades being collected on the 
Lucknow bank of the river, which was now the sole line of 
retreat left open to the enemy (the bridges being in our 
possession), one only (Campbell’s) was sent there, Hope Grant 
being directed to take up his old position on the opposite 
side of the Gumti, from which we had the mortification of 
wafching the rebels streaming into the open country from 
the Musabagh, without the smallest attempt being made by 
Campbell to atop or pursue them. His brigade had been 
placed on the enemy’s line of retreat on purpose to 
intercept them, hut he completely failed to do what was 
expected of him. We, on our side, could do nothing, for 
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heavy guns and mortars. We were delayed some hoars 
by the heavy guns and their escort (the 53rd Foot) taking 
a wrong turn when leaving the 0 %; which resulted 1 in the 
■ enemy being warned of our approach in time to clear out 
before we arrived. 

' , On 1 hearing they had gone, Hope Grant pushed on with 
Jihe mounted portion of the force, and we soon came in 
sight of the enemy in full retreat. The Cavalry, com- 
manded by Captain Browne,* 1 was ordered to pursue. It 
; ; consisted of Browne’s own regiment (the 2nd Punjab 
’- Cavalry), a squadron of the 1st Punjab Cavalry under 
' ; ; Captain Cosserat, and three Horse Artillery guns. ■ At ; 
iitKe end of two miles, Browne came upon a body of the, . 

; 'piu^hWe-fornied up on ah open plain. • ihe Cavalry; . 

; charged through them three times, each time thinning their 
/ ranks considerably,.- hut they never wavered, And in the, 
final charge avenged themselves by killing Maedonnell (the, ; 

- -' Adjutant of the’2nd Punjab -Cavalry), and- mortally wound 4 „ 
t 'ing'.Cosierat. I Arrived on the ground, with ; Hope Grant 1 
hMrt in htme\to;\^tinesB.'the last charge and- thafall pf theae , 
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two officers, and, deplorable as we felt their loss to 
be, it was impossible not to admire the gallantry and 
steadiness of the sepoys, every one of whom fought to the 
death. 

Ab soon as Browne could get his men together, the 
pursuit of the enemy was continued; no further opposi- 
tion was met with, and fourteen guns fell into our hands. 

On the 24th we retraced our steps, halting for the night 
at the old cantonment of Muriao, where we buried poor 
Macdonnell. On the 25th we crossed the Gumti, and 
pitched our camp near the Dilkusha. 

Lucknow was now completely in our possession, and our 

success had been achieved with remarkably slight losb, 

a result which was chiefly due to the scientific manner 

♦ 

in which the siege operations had been earned on under 
the direction of our talented Chief Engineer, Robert Napier, 
ably assisted by Colonel Harness ; and also to the good use 
which Sir Colin Campbell made of his powerful force of 
Artillery. Our casualties during the siege amounted to 
^pnly 16 British officers, S Native officers, and 108 men 
killed ; 61 British officers, 4 Native officers, and 540 men 
wounded, while 18 men were unaccounted for. 

The capture of Lucknow, though not of such supreme 
importance in its consequences as the taking of Delhi, must 
have convinced the rebels that their cause was now hope- 
less. It ib true that Jhansi had not yet fallen, and that 
the rest of Oudh, Rohilkand, and the greater part of 
Central India remained to be conquered, but there was 
no very important city ir the hands of the enemy, and the 
subjugation of the country was felt to be merely a matter > 
of time. Sir Hugh Rose, after a brilliant campaign, had 
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arrived before Than si, columns of our troops were traversing 
the country in every direction, and the British Army had 
been so largely increased that, on the 1st of April, 1858, 
there were 96,000 British soldiers in India, besides a large 
body of reliable Native troops, some of whom, although 
hurriedly raised, had already shown that they were capable 
of doing good sendee — a very different state of affairs from 
that which prevailed six months before. 

For some time I had been feeling the ill effects of 
exposure to the climate and hard work, and the doctor, 
Campbell Browne, had been urging me to go on the sick- 
list; that, of course, was out of the question until Lucknow 


had fallen. Now, however, I placed myself in Browne’s 
hands, hoping that a change to the Hills was all that was 
needed to set me up ; but the doctors insisted, on a trip 
to England. It was a heavy blow to me to have to leave 
while there was still work; to be done, but I had less 
hesitation than I, should have had if most of my own im-. 


mediate friends had not already gone. "Several had been 
killed, others had left sick or wounded; 'Watson had gone to 
Lahore, busily Engaged in raising a . regiment of Cavalry ;* *' 

, Probyn was bn his way hottiSe, invalided ; Hugh Gough had 
; gone to the Hiflrfo recover .front ids wounds ; ahdNorman 

;Qnart^rs> V ; % 
Ist/April, the-Iixth anmvetBftjy.of 1 my arrival- 1 ;’"" 
\ '■ .in'Inili^, to^!Wol^l^y> who succeeded!; V 

. »* jji^antts: 1 &ff,;mad . tewbris; tbe.mii^'bftttie S skdntih' r ll 
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The Commander-in-Chief was most kind and complimen- 
tary when I took leave of him, and told me that, in con. 
sideration of my services, he would bestow upon me the first 
permanent vacancy in the Quartermaster-General’s Depart- 
ment, and that he intended to recommend that I should 
be given the rank of Brevet-Major so soon as I should be 
qualified by becoming a regimental Captain. I was, of 
course, much gratified by his appreciative words and kindlj 
maimer ; but the brevet seemed a long way off, for I had 
only been a First Lieutenant for less than a year, and there 
were more than a hundred officers in the Bengal Aitillery 
senior to me in that rank ! 

I marched to Cawnpore with Army Head-Quarters. Sir 
William Peel, who was slowly recovering from his wound, 
was of the party. We reached Cawnpore on the 17th, and 
the next day I said good-bye to my friends on the Chief’s 
staff. Peel and I dined together on the 19th, when to all 
appearances he was perfectly well, but on going into his 
room the next morning I found he waB in a high fever, 
and had some suspicious-looking spots about his face. I 
went off at once in search of a doctor, and soon returned 
with one of the surgeons of the 5th Fusiliers, who, to my 
horror — for I had obseived that Peel was nervous about 
himself— exclaimed with brutal frankness the moment he 
entered the room, ‘You have got small-pox.’ It was only 
too true. On bdpg convinced that this was the Case, 1 
went to the ehwlain, the Rev. Thomas Moore, and told 
him of Peal's <Aditxon. Without an instant’B hesitation, 
he decided the apakd%mst come to his house to be taken 
care of, That afternoon I had the poor fellow carried over, 
and there I left him in the kind hands of Mrs. Moore, tfi< 
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jKtthe’i wile, who had, as a special case, been allowed to 
accompany her husband to Cawnpore. Peel died on the 
27th. On the 4th May I embarked at Calcutta in the 
P and 0. steamer Nubia, without, alas ! the Mend whose 
pleasant companionship I had hoped to have enjoyed on 
the voyage. 
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CHAPTER XXX. 

‘ What brought about the Mutiny ?’ and f Is there any 
chance of a similar rising occurring again ?’ are questions 
which are constantly being put to me ; I will now endeavour 
to answer them, though it is not a very easy task— for I feel 
that my book will be rendered more interesting and com- 
plete to many if I endeavour to give them some idea of the 
circumstances which, in my opinion, led to that calamitous 
crisis in the history of our rule in India, and then try 
to show how I think a repetition of such a disaster may 
best he guarded against. 

The causes which brought about the Mutiny were so 
various, and some of them of such long standing, that it is 
difficult to point them out as concisely as I could uish ; but 
I will be as brief as possible. 

During the first years of our supremacy in India, Hindus 
and Mahomedans alike were ''disposed to acquiesce in our 
rule— the blessings of rest and peace after a long reign of 
strife and anarchy were too real not to be appreciated ; but, 
as time went by, a new generation sprang up by whom 
past miseries were forgotten, and those who had real 
grievances, or those who were causelessly discontented, 
were aE ready to lay the blame for their real or fancied 
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troubles on their foreign rulers, Mahomedans looked back 
to the days of their Empire in India, but failed to remember 
how completely, until we broke the Mahiatta power, the 
Hindus had got the upper hand. Their Moulvies taught 
them that it was only lawful for true Mussulmans to submit 
to the rule of an infidel if there was no possibility of 
successful revolt, and they watched for the chance of again 
being able to make Islam supreme. The Hindus had not 
forgotten that they had ousted the Mahomedans, and they 
fancied that the fate of the British raj might also be at 
their mercy. 

The late Sir George Campbell, in his interesting memoira, 
&ays: ‘The Mutiny was a sepoy revolt, not a Hindu 
rebellion.’ I do not altogether agree with him; for, 
although there was no general rising of the rural popula- 
tion, the revolt, in my judgment, would never have taken 
place had theie not been a feeling of discontent and dis- 
quiet throughout that part of the country from which 
our Hindustani sepoys chiefly came, and had not certain 
influential people been thoroughly dissatisfied with our 
system of government. This discontent and dissatisfaction 
weie produced by a policy which, in many instances, the 
Bulers of India were powerless to avoid or postpone, forced 
upon them as it was by the demands of civilization and the 
necessity for a more enlightened legislation. Intriguers 
took advantage of this state of affairs to further their own 
ends. Their plan of action was to alieuate the Native 
army, and to increase fihe general feeling of uneasiness and 
suspicion, by spreading false reports as to the intentions of 
the authorities in regard to the various measures which 
had been adopted to promote the welfare and prosperity of 
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the masses. It can hardly be questioned that these 
measures were right and proper in themselves, but they 
wei e on that account none the less obnoxious to the Brahmin 
priesthood, or distasteful to the Natives generally. In 
some cases also they were piemalure, and in others they 
were not carried out as judiciously as they might have 
been, or with sufficient regard to the feelings and pre- 
judices of the people. 

The prohibition of sati (burning widows on the funeral 
pyies of their husbands) ; the putting a stop to female 
infanticide ; the execution of Brahmins for capital offences; 
the efforts of missionaries and the protection of their 
converts ; the removal of all legal obstacles to the re- 
marriage of widows ; the spread of western and secular 
education generally; and, more particularly, the attempt 
to introduce female education, were causes of alarm and 
disgust to the Brahmins, and to those Hindus of high caste 
whose social privileges were connected with the Brahmimcal 
religion. Those arbiters of fate, who were until then all- 
powerful to control every act of their co-religionists, 
social, religious or political, were quick to perceive 
that their influence was menaced, and that their sway 
would in time he wrested from them, unless they could 
devise some means for overthrowing our Government. 
They knew full well that the groundwork of this influence 
was ignorance and superstition, and they stood aghast at 
what they foresaw would be the inevitable result of 
enlightenment and progress. Railways and telegraphs 
were specially distasteful to the Brahmins : these evidences j 
of ability and strength were too tangible to be pooh- ; 
poohed or explained away. Moreover, railways struck a U 
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direct blow at the system of caste, for on them people of 
every caste, high and low, were bound to travel together. 

The fears and antagonism of the Brahmins lieing thus 
aroused, it was natural that they should wish -to see our 
rule upset, and they proceeded to poison the minds of 
the people with tales of the Government's determination 
to foice Chiistianity upon them, and to make them believe 
that the continuance of our power meant the desti action 
of all they held most sacied. 

Nor was opportunity wantmg to confirm, apparently, the 
truth of their assertions. In the gaols a system of messing 
had been established which interfered with the time- 
honoured custom of every man being allowed to provide 
and cook his own food. This innovation W'as most properly 
introduced as a matter of gaol discipline, and due care was 
taken that the food of the Hindu prisoners should lie pre- 
pared by cooks of the same or superior caste. Neverthe- 
less, false leports were disseminated, and the credulous 
Hindu population was led to believe that the prisoners’ food 
was in future to be prepared by men of inferior caste, with 
the object of defiling and degrading those for whom it 
was prepared. The news of what was supposed to have 
happened in the gaols spread from town to town and 
from village to village, the belief gradually gaining ground 
that the people were abokt to be forced to embrace 
Christianity. 

Ab the promiscuous messing story did not greatly con- 
cern the Mahomed&ns, other cries were made use of tc 
create suspicion and distrust amongst the followers of the 
Prophet. One of these, which equally affected the Hindi 
and Mahomedan, was the alleged unfairaesB of what wai 
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known in India as the land settlement, under which system 
the right and title of each landholder to his property was 
examined, and the amount of revenue to he paid by him 
to the paramount Power, as owner of the soil, was regu- 
lated. 

The rapid acquisition of territory by the East India 
Company, and the establishment of its supremacy as the 
sovereign Power throughout India, were necessarily effected 
by military operations; but as peace and order were 
established, the system of land revenue, which had been 
enforced in an extremely oppressive and corrupt manner 
under successive Native Eulers and dynasties, had to be 
investigated and revised. With this object in view, surveys 
were made, and inquiries instituted into the rights of 
ownership and occupancy, the result being that in many 
cases it waB found that families of position and influence 
had either appropriated the property of their humbler 
neighbours, or evaded an assessment proportionate to the 
value of their estates. Although these inquiries were 
carried out with the best intentions, they were extremely 
distasteful to the higher classes, while they failed to con- 
ciliate the masses. The ruling families deeply resented our 
endeavours to introduce unequitable determination of rights 
and assessment of land revenue. They saw that it would 
put an end to the system of "'pillage and extortion which 
had been practised from time immemorial ; they feMhat 
their authority was being diminished, and that they would 
no longer he permitted to govern their estates in the same 
despotic manner as formerly. On the other hand, although 
the agricultural population generally benefited materially by 
onr rule, they could not realize the benevolent Intentions off 
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a Government which tried to elevate their position mid 
improve their prospects. Moreover, there were no doubi 
mistakeh made in the valuation of laud, some of it lieing 
atbe&sed at too high a late, while the revenue was sometimes 
collected in too rigid a manner, sufficient allowance mi being 
made for the failure of crops. Then the harsh law tor the 
sale of proprietary rights in land to realize auears of land- 
tax was often enforced by careless revenue authorities in 
far too summary a manner. The peasantry ot India were, 
and still are, ignorant and apathetic. Accustomed from 
the earliest days to spoliation and oppression, and to a 
periodical change of masters, they had some reason to 
doubt whether the rule of the Feringhit would he more 
permanent than that of the Moghuls or the Mahrattas. 
Much as a just and tolerant Government would have been 
to their advantage, they were unable to appreciate it, and 
if they had appreciated it, they were too timid and too 
wanting in organization to give it their open support. 
Under these social and political conditions, the passive 
attitude of the rural population failed to counterbalance 
the active hostility of a large section of the upper claBse&, 
and of their predatory followers, who for centuries had 
lived by plunder and civil war. 

Another weighty cause of discontent, chiefly affecting 
the wealthy and influential classes, and giving colour to 
the Brahmins’ accusation that we intended to upset the 
religion and violate the most cherished customs of the 
Hindus, was Lord Dalhouaie’s strict enforcement of the 
doctrine of the lapse of property in the absence of direct 
ot collateral heirs, and the consequent appropriation of 
certain Native States, and. the resumption of certain 
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political pensions by the Government of India. This -was 
condemned by the people of India as grasping, and as, 
an unjustifiable interference with the institutions- of the, 
country, and undoubtedly made us many enemies.* , ■ 

Later on, the annexation of Oudh, which was one of 
thbse measures forced on the Eulers of India in the interests 
of humanity and good government, and which could hardly 
have been longer delayed, created suspicion and apprehem, 
sion amongst all the Native States. For more than Bixty 
years Governor-General after Governor-General had pointed" 
out the impossibility of a civilized Government tolerating; 
in the midst of its possessions the misrule, disorder, and 
debauchery which were desolating one of the most fertile, 
, and thickly-populated districts in India. - ' 

' %&■ early as 1801 Lord Wellesley wrote ; ‘"I am satisfied 
! : that no , effectual security can he provided against the ruin 
of the, province of Oudh' until, the exclusive management of 

■ ' '.\* In this matter It seems to me that, Lord Dalho-uaie's policy has 
, beenunf airly criticized. Thedoctrine of lapse- was no new-fugled 
’ , ,tjaeoiy’ ; 0f the Govemor-G-eneral, hat had been recognized - and. a<fted 
'npoh for mapy years, by the Native dynasties whieh preceded, the East 
-Iiidia’ Company, Under' the' Company's rule the Court of. Directors 
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the civil and military government of that country shall be 
transferred to the Company under suitable provisions for 
the Nawab and his family.’ 

In 1881 Lord William Bentinck warned the King of 
Oudh that, unless he would consent to rule his territories 
in accordance with the principles of good government and 
the interest of the people, the East India Company would 
assume the entire administration of the province, and would 
make him a State prisoner. 

In 1847 Lord Hardinge went in person to Lucknow and 
solemnly reiterated the warning, giving the King two years 
to reform his administration. 

- In 1851 Colonel Sleeman, the Besident at Lucknow, 1 
whose sympathy with the Rulers of Native States was , 

^ thought to be even too great, and who was the last person 
to exaggerate the misrule existing -in Oudh, reported to >; 

' Lord Dalhousia that -the state of things had become intaleiv 
able, and that, if our troopB were withdrawn from Oudh,,. ’ . 
• the landholders would in one month’s* time overrun the, 
province and pillage Lucknow; • It'is.true Sleem&n,,with' - „ 
-; -his Native proclivities, did hot contemplate annexation,'; hih Y. 
" ‘ advice was to ■ f assume: ' the ■ ad m inisfeation,’ but. hot to ; »■ 
, ;■ ;‘;grasp. the revenues of ' the dpuntey,’'; 39je same , niodh ■ 

Y procedure; i had hpeh- kdypcated ; by-; Bemy . Lawrence- <six ' ; j 
\i- .yearkbefore in, dh article w£ich‘ appeared in the Calcttita- ^ 

I’ /> 

"'j'y, 
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or one less likely to be unnecessarily bard upon a State 
■which, with all its shortcomings, had been loyal to us 
for nearly a century. Colonel Outram, nevertheless, fully 
endorsed the views of his predecessor. General Low, the 
then Military Member of Council, who twenty years before, 
when Resident at Lueknow, had deprecated our ass uming 
even temporarily the administration of Oudh, thinking our 
action would be misunderstood by the people, now also 
stated his conviction that 1 it was the paramount duty of 
the British Government to interfere at once for the pro- 
tection of the people of Oudh.’ 

In summing up the case, Lord Dalhousie laid three 
possible courses of action before the authorities m England. 
The King of Oudh might be forced to abdicate, his province 
being incorporated in the British dominions ; or he might 
be maintained m his royal state as a subsidized Prince, the 
actual government being permanently transferred to the 
EaBt India Company ; or the transfer of the government to 
the East India Company might be for a limited period only. 
The Governor-General recommended the second conrse, but 
the Court of Directors and Her Majesty’s Ministers decided 
to adopt the first, and requested Lord Dalhousie to carry 
out the annexation before he resigned his office. 

This measure, so long deferred and so carefully con- 
sidered, could hardly, in my opinion, have been avoided by a 
civilized and civilizing Government. It was at last adbpted 
with the utmost reluctance, and only after the experiment 
of administering a province for the benefit of the Natives, 
without annexing it, had been tried in the Punjab and had 
signally failed. To use Lord Dalhousle’e words, it was 
amply justified cm the ground that ‘ the British Govern 1 
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ment would be guilty in the sight of God and man if it weie 
any longer to aid in sustaining by its countenance an 
administration fraught with suffering to millions/ But the 
Natives generally could not understand the necessity for the 
measure, or believe in the reasons which influenced us ; 
many of them, therefore, considered it an unprovoked 
usurpation, and each Eider of a Native State imagined that 
his turn might come next. 

Thus, the annexation of Oudh in one sense augmented 
that weakness in our position as an eastern Power which, 
so to speak, had its source in oar strength. So long as 
there was a balance of power between ourselves and Native 
States— Mahratta, Bajput, Sikh, or Mahomedan — they 
were prevented by their mutual jealousies and religious 
differences from combining against us; but when that 
balance was destroyed and we became the paramount Power 
in India, the period of danger to us began, as was pro- 
phesied by the far-seeing Malcolm in the early days of our 
first conquests. We had uow become objects of suspicion 
and dread to all the lesser Powers, who were ready to sink 
their own disputes in the consideration of the best means 
to check the extension of our rule and overthrow our 
supremacy ; while we, inflated by our power and satisfied 
with our apparent security, became more dogmatic and 
uncompromising in enforcing principles which, though 
sounS and just in themselves, were antipathetic to 
Native ideas and traditions. By a great many acts and 
measures we made them feel how completely our ideas 
differed from theirs. They preferred their own, and 
strongly resented our increasing efforts to anpose ours upon 
them. Even those amongst the Native Princes who were 
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too enlightened to believe that we intended to force oat 
religion upon them and change all their customs, felt that 
their power was now merely nominal, and that every buV 
Btantial attribute of sovereignty would soon disappear if 
our notions of piogress continued to be enforced. 

At a time when throughout the country there existed 
these feelmgs of dissatisfaction and restless suspicion, it 
was not to be expected that the most discontented and un- 
friendly of the Native Rulers would not seize the oppor- 
tunity to work us mischief. The most prominent of 
these amongst the Mahomedans were the royal family of 
Delhi and the ex-King of Oudh, and, amongst the Hindus, 
Dundu Pant, better known by English people as the ' Nana 
Sahib.’ 

All three considered themselves badly treated, and no 
doubt, from their point of view, their grievances were not 
altogether groundless. The King of Oudh’s I have already 
indicated, and when his province was annexed, he was re- 
moved to Calcutta. Having refused the yearly pension of 
twelve lakhs* of rupees offered to him, and declined to 
sign the treaty by which his territory was made over to the 
Bxitish Government, he sent his mother, his son, and his 
brother to England to plead his cause for him. 

The most influential of the three discontented Rulers, or, 
at all events, the one whom the rebellious of all castes 
and religions were most inclined to put forward as their 
nominal leader, was the head of the Delhi royal family, 
by name Bahadur Shah. He was eighty years old in 1857 , 
qad had been on the throne for twenty years. His par- 
twnflar grievance lay in the fact of our decision that on his | 

i * Jathosadaya j®tso.ono 
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death the title of King, which we had bestowed on the suc- 
cessors of the Moghul Emperor, should be abolished, and his 
family removed from Delhi. 

Ju the early part of the century Lord "Wellesley pointed 
out the danger of allowing a Mahomedan Prince, with all 
the surroundings of loyalty, to remain at the seat of the 
old Moghul government, but the question was allowed to 
remain in abeyance until 1849, when Lord Dalhousie recon- 
sidered it, and obtained the sanction of the authorities in 
England to the removal of the Court from Delhi to a place 
about fourteen miles off, where the Kutub tower stands. 
At the same time the Heir Apparent was to he told that 
on his father’s death the title of King of Delhi would 
cease. 

Lord Dalhousie had been only a 6hort time in India 
when he took up this question, and he could not properly 
have appreciated the estimation in which the Natives held 
the King of Delhi, for he wrote in support of his proposals 
‘that the Princes of India and its people had become 
entirely indifferent to the condition of the King or his 
position.’ But when the decision of the British Govern- 
ment on the subject reached India, he had been more than 
two years in. the country, and although hie views as to the 
desirability of the measure remained unchanged, the ex- 
perience he had gained enabled him to gauge more accu- 
rately the feelings of the people, and, with the advice of his 
Council, he came to the conclusion that it would be wiser to 
let affairs remain in statu quo during Bahadur Shah’s life- 
time. The royal family were informed accordingly, and an 
agreement wsb drawn up, signed, sealed, and witnessed, by 
which the Heir Apparent accepted the conditions to be 
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imposed upon him on the death of his father, who was to 
be allowed to remain in Delhi during his lifetime, with all 
the paraphernalia of royalty. 

However satisfactory this airangement might be to the 
Government of India, to every member of the Delhi royal 
family it must have seemed oppressive and humiliating to 
the last degree. Outwardly they appeared to accept the 
inevitable quietly and submissively, but tfypy were only 
biding their time, and longing for an opportunity to throw 
off the hated English yoke. The war with Persia in 1866 
beamed to offer the chance they wanted. On the pretence 
that the independence of Herat was threatened by the Amir 
of Kabul, the Persians marched an army to besiege that 
place. As this act was a violation of our treaty with Persia 
made three yearn before, Her Majesty’s Government directed 
that an army should be sent from India to the Persian 
Gulf. The troops had scarcely left Bombay before the 
Lieutenant-Governor of the North-West Provinces was 
warned by a Native correspondent that the King of Delhi 
was intriguing with the Shah of Persia. At the same &ne # 
a proclamation was posted on the walls of the Jama Masjid 
(Shah Jehan’s famous mosque at Delhi), to the effect that a 
Persian army was coming to relieve India from the presence 
of the English, and calling on all true believers to rise and 
fight against the heretics. Reports were also diligently 
circulated of our being defeated on the shores of the 
Persian Gulf, and the people were made to believe that 
their opportunity had arrived, and that the time was now 
favourable for a successful rebellion. 

Of the three principal movers in the events which 
immediately preceded the Mutiny, the Nana Sahib was 
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by far the most intelligent, and had mixed most with 
Europeans. He was the adopted son and heir ot the last 
of the Peshwas, the Chiefs of the Hahratta confederacy. 
His cause of dissatisfaction was the discontinuance to him 
of a pension which, at the close of the Hahratta war m 
1818, was granted to the Peshwa, on the dear under- 
standing that it was to cease at his death. The Pe&hwa 
died in 1831, leaving the Nana an enormous fortune ; 
but he was not content. The lapse of the pension, to 
which he was not entitled, rankled in his breast, and 
when all his efforts to get it restored to him proved of 
no avail, he became thoroughly disgusted and disaffected. 
After failing to obtain in India a reconsideration of the 
decision of the Government on the subject, he sent to 
England as confidential agent a Mahomedan of the name 
of Azimula Khan, who remained three years in Europe, 
residing for the most part in London ; but he also visited 
Paris, Constantinople, and the Crimea, arriving at the 
latter place when we, in alliance with the French, were 
besieging Sebastopol. He was a man of no rank or position 
in his own country, a mere agent of the Nana’b, but he 
was received into the best English society, was every- 
where treated as a royal Prince, and became engaged to 
a young English girl, who agreed to follow him to India 
to he married. All this was revealed by the correspond- 
ence *to which I have referred as havmg been found in 
the Nana’s palace of Bithur. The greater number of 
these letters wero from people in England — not a few 
from ladies of rank and position. One elderly dame 
called him her dear eastern son. There were numerous 
letters from his English Jianeie , and two from a Frenchman 
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of the name of Lafont,* relating to some business with the 1 : 
French settlement of Chanderaagore, with which he had • ','" r 
been entrusted by Azimula Khan, acting for the Nana. j -.' 
Written, as these letters were, immediately before the'? 1 " 
Mutiny, in which the Nana was the leading spirit, it seems ' . 


** Benares, 

'April 4, 1867. - , A 

4 Mon ghee Azimula. Khan, , ^ 

4 Je biub parti de Cawnpore le premier du mois eir buis arrive V, 1 
id ee matia, je partiraa ce soir et serai & Chandemagore le 7 au matin, ? ^ 
dans la journ6e je feral une visite au G-ouverneur et le lendemain irai 
Calcutta, je verrai notre Consul GAndral, Ecrivez-moi et adresseja^VA 
rnohvos Iettres, No, 128, Dhummtollah. Je voudrais quevous pnissiez;' A‘ 
m’enVoyer des fonde au moins 5 ou 600 Es. sans retard, Car.. Je 
V’ resterai h Calcutta que le temps n4cessaire pour tout arranger et 
„ him arranger, Je suppose 48 heures 4 Calcutta et deux ou trois’ jours’ ,’;r 
^ ; j: au plus & Chandemagore, ne perdez pas de temps mais r4ponddz dOrA; 
* ; suite, ' Pour toutes les principales choses lee rdponses seraiept safe '; 1 ^ 
fjweante^soyez^en assurA . , ' * 1 ■„ Y A A 

| ^EaiteS 'en sorte de me rdpondre sans 44lai afiri quo je ne soisparA 
/ ^ retea^uA Calcutta. - ‘ f ' A- ( /' * 

' } ^Pr^sentez ines compliments respectueux^ , T 1 . ’ v ‘ / 

A ' ^Eftppelcz-inoi au souvenir de Baba Sahib, et croyez moi, \ y ' ; 

A A , * , > * , : : ;■ ’ ^ < Voted bien d4vou4 ' A;V$ 

;AAs J ! A,. /A c ' "A; * J - - V 1 A / * A* 3^ontAA| 

\ { A > \ Mon, adfesse A Chandeimagdre, ,f C4f e of Mesdamee Albert.’?;. J \ f l 
~ r , ,V 4orivezrnioi i je seraichaqufe jour du^l 

Af ; ejaeteiim de fet, je ’ fate le trajet en 20 io^ufes/ Sx tolls avezjquelque^^y 
,v “ ‘ communiquervous le pouroz'f^eipfte 


} V' ^ f lt 


■ , ^ ‘ t * </-* r ' / ,, ^ . 11 ft > ** ; '* v 

i'/' KW's 

^ f 4 1 1 )- ‘A.-'i t *T «sW •! S. Ji 7lrt*'' r *^ ^ V" 1 
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probable that ‘ hs princijpales choses,' to which Lafont 
hopes to bring satisfactory answers, were invitations to the 
"disaffected and disloyal in Calcutta, and perhaps the French 
settlers at Chandemagore, to assist in the effort about to 
be made to throw off the British yoke. A portion of the 
correspondence was unopened, and there were several 
letters in Azimula’s own handwriting which had not been 
despatched. Two of these were to Omar Pasha at Con* 
stantinople, and told of the sepoys’ discontent and the 
troubled state of India generally. That the Nana was 
intriguing with the King of Delhi, the Nawab of Oudh, and 
other great personages, has been proved beyond a doubt, 
although at the time he was looked upon by the British 
residents at Cawnpore as a perfectly harmless individual, 
in spite of its being known that he considered himself 
aggrieved oh account of, -his having been .refused the coa- 


, tinuance, of the pension, and because a -salute of guns, (sueh 
afi it ’is the custom;to give to Native- Princes on entering. 

; British territory) ha'd not been accorded to him.; ■ 

v While the, spirit of rebellion was thus being fostered and 
Stirred into, active erieterioe. throughout the .country,, it A 
,, was hardly to- be-' hoped." that the; Native 'army wphldrbe / 

' allowed to remain bmaffected/by a,mbVement whibhfcould i ' ', 

. 1 * «: ’ - - * ■ H , , ,, . r j, * ^ _ « A V ( ' 

*' notieasily -Attain, formid^Hb- , '^rppo|rioh? rithout- the assist 
‘ anbe- ofr thd Native fibidiem, Vhoftbeinselyea, moreoverVhad " 

VA A .f'A" "S c a- ’’ * * V V-" r >’ 1 ' -A *1 ’A-A A Art 

'j ; riotyehi^ed-, Amoved' 
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ot religion and caste affected them equally with the rest 
of the population. 

Quietly, but surely, the instigators of lebellion were pre- 
paring the Native army for revolt. The greatest c unning 
and cncumspection weie, however, necessary to success. 
Theie weie so many opposmg interests to be dealt with, 
Mahomedans and Hindus being as violently hostile to each 
other, with regard to religion and customs, as they were to 
us. Soldiers, too, of all lants had a great stake in their pro- 
fession. Some had nearly served their time for their pensions, 
that greatest of all attractions to the Native to enter the 
army, for the youngest recruit feels that, if he serves long 
enough, he is sure of an income sufficient to enable him to 
sit in the sun and do nothing for the rest of his days — a 
Native’s idea of supreme happiness. The enemies of our 
rule generally, and the fanatic in particular, were, however, 
equal to the occasion. They took advantage of the wide- 
spread discontent to establish the belief that a systematic 
attack was to be made on the faith and habits of the 
people, whether Hindu or Mahomedan, and, as a proof of 
the truth of their assertions, they alleged that the Enfield 
cartridges which had been recently issued to the army, 
were greased with a mixture of cows’ fat and lard, the one 
being as obnoxious to the Hindu as the other is to the 
Mahomedan. The news spread throughout the Bengal 
Presidency; the sepoys became alarmed, and determined 
to suffer any punishment rather than pollute themselves by 
biting the contaminating cartridge, as their doing so would 
involve loss of caste, which %> the Hindu sepoy meant 
the loss of everything to him most dear and sacred in this j, 
world and the next. He and his family would become u 

-it 
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outcasts., his friends and lelations would look on hnn with 
honor and disgust, while eternal misery, he believed, would 
lie his doom in the world to come. 

It has been made quite clear that a general belief existed 
amongst the Hindustani sepoys that the dostiuction of 
their caste and religion had been finally resohed upon 
by the English, as a means of foicmg them to become 
Christians, and it seems extiaoidmaiy that the English 
officers with Native legiments weie so little aware of the 
strength of this impression amongst their men. 

The recent researches of Mr. Fon eat in the records of the 
Government of India prove that the lubiicatxng mixtuie 
used in piepanng the cartridges was actually composed of 
the objectionable ingredients, cows’ fat and lard, and that 
incredible disregard of the soldiers’ religious prejudices 
was displayed m the manufactute of these cartridges. 
"When the sepoys complained that to bite them would 
destioy their caste, they were solemnly assured by their 
officers that they had been greased with a perfectly un- 
objectionable mixture. These officers, understanding, as 
all who have come in contact with Natives are supposed 
to understand, their intense abhorrence of touching the 
flesh or fat of the sacred cow or the unclean pig, did 
not believe it possible that the authorities could have been 
so regardless of the sepoys’ feelings as to have allowed it to 
be used in preparing their ammunition: they therefore 
made this statement in perfect good faith. But nothing was 
easier than for the men belonging to the regiments quarteied 
near Calcutta to ascertain, from the low-caste Native work- 
men employed in manufacturing the cartridges at the Fort 
William arsenal, that the assurances of their officers were 


* 
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not in accordance -with facts, and they were thus prepared to 

credit the fables which the sedition-mongers so sedulously 
spread abroad, to the effect that the Government they served 
and the officers who commanded them had entered into a 
deliberate conspiracy to undermine their religion. 

Notwithstanding all the evil influence brought to bear on 
the Native army, I do not think that the sepoys would have 
proved such ready instruments in the hands of the civilian 
intriguers, had that army been organized, disciplined, and 
officered in a satisfactory manner, and had there been a 
sufficient proportion of British troops in India at the time, 

To the great preponderance of Native, as compared with 
British, troops may be attributed the fact that the sepoys 
dared to break into open mutiny. Moreover, the belief of 
the Natives in the invincibility of the British soldier, which 
formerly enabled small numbers of Europeans to gain 
victories over large Native armies, had been seriously 
weakened by the lamentable occurrences at Kabul during j 
the first Afghan war, terminating in the disastrous retreat 
in tbe winter of 1841-42. 

To add to the exalted idea the sepoys were begi nn ing to en- ; 
tertain of their own importance, they were pampered by their 
officers and the civil Government to a most absurd extent, 
being treated under all circumstances with far greater con- ^ 
sideration than the European soldiers. For instance, in i, 
the time of Lord William Bentinok flogging was abolished | 
in the Native army, while still in full swing amongst British * < 
soldiers, and sepoys were actually allowed to witness the * 
humiliation of their white comrades when this degrading to 
form of punishment was inflicted upon them. 

L) the early days our connexion with Indio, we b^ Jra 
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no need for an army. Living, as we were, on sufferance in 
a foreign land for commercial purposes, armed men were 
only required to guard tlie factories. As these factories 
increased in size and importance, these armed men were 
given a semi-military organization, and in time they were 
formed into levies as a reserve to the few Europeans 
entertained by the merchants, to enable them to hold their 
own against the French, who were then beginning to 
dispute with us for supremacy in southern India. When 
employed in the field, the Native troops were associated 
with a varying proportion of British soldiers, but the 
number of the latter was limited by the expense of their 
maintenance, the difficulty of supplying them from 
England, and tho unadvisability of locking up a pari of the 
British army hi distant stations, which at that time were 
vexy inaccessible and generally unhealthy. Native troops 
were therefore raised in continually increasing numbers, 
and after the battle of Plas&ey the Native army was rapidly 
augmented, especially in the Bengal Presidency; and, 
trained and led as it was by British officers, it achieved 
remarkable successes. 

During the thirteen years preceding the Mutiny, the 
Native army, numbering 217,000 men and 176 guns, was 
increased by 40,000 men apd 40 guns, but no addition 
was made to the small British force of 68,000 until 1868, 
when one regiment was added to each Presidency, or less 
than 8,000 soldiers in all. This insignificant augmenta- 
tion was subsequently more than neutralized by the with- 
drawal of sis British regiments from India to meet the 
requirements of the Crimean and Persian wars. Lord 
Dalhousie, Governor-General in 1854, |&w the danger of 
von. 1. 28 * 
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this great preponderance of Native troops. He represented 
that the annexations and conquests which had taken place 
during his tenure of office necessitated a proportional 
increase of British soldiers ; he protested against the with- 
drawal of a single European regiment, either on account of 
the war with Russia or for operations in the Persian Gulf, 
and he solemnly warned Her Majesty's Government that 
the essential element of our strength in India was the 
presence of a large number 1 of British troops. 

No attention, however, was paid to Lord Dalhousie’b 
representations by the authorities in England, who doubt- 
less thought they understood the requirements of India 
Iwtter than the Governor-General, with his more than six 
years’ experience of the country. In spite of his remon- 
strances, two regiments were ordered to England, and four 
were sent later to the Persian Gulf, with the result which 
I have already stated. 

When the Mutiny broke out, the whole effective British 
force in India only amounted to 86,000 men, against 
2157,000 Native soldiers,* a fact which was not likely to he 
overlooked by those who hoped and strived to gain to their 
own side this preponderance of numerical strength, and 
which was calculated to inflate the minds of the sepoys 
with a most undesirable sense of independence. An 
army of Asiatics, such as we maintain in India, is a 
faithful servant, hut a treacherous master ; powerfully in- 
fluenced by sooial and religious prejudices with which we 
are imperfectly acquainted, it requires the most careful 

* TUsiow sot inehtde the bodies of armed and trained police, near 
the buwaw attached to the Artillary as fighting men. These amounts* 
to mwiy thousands. 
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handling; above all, it must never be allowed to lose faith 
in the prestige or supremacy of the governing race. When 
mercenaries feel that they are indispensable to the 
maintenance of that authority which they have no patriotic 
interest in upholding, they begin to consider whether it 
would not be more to their advantage to aid in overthrowing 
that authoiity, and if they decide that it would be, they 
have little scruple in transferring their allegiance from the 
Government they never loved, and have ceased to fear, to 
the power more in accordance with their own ideas, and 
from which, they are easily persuaded, they will obtain 
unlimited benefits. 

A fruitful cause of dissatisfaction in our Native army, 

and one which pressed more heavily upon it year by year, 

as our acquisitions of territory in northern India became 

more extended, was the sepoy’s liability to service in 

distant parts of India, entailing upon him a life amongst 

strangers differing from him in religion and in all their 

customs, and far away from his home, his family, and hie 

congenial surroundings — a liability which he had never 

contemplated except in the event of war, when extra pay, 

free rations and the possibility of loot, would go far 

to counterbalance the disadvantages of expatriation. 

Service in Burma, which entailed crossing the sea, and, to 

* 

the Hindu, consequent loss of caste, was especially dis- 
tasteful. So great an objection, indeed, had the sepoys to 
this so-called ‘foreign service,’ and so difficult did it become 
to find troops to relieve the regiments, in consequence of 
the bulk of the Bengal army not being available for service 
beyond the sea, that the Court of Directors sanctioned Lord 
Canning’s proposal that, after the let September, 1866 , 
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* no Native recruit shall be accepted who does not tit the 
j jtnn of Ins enlistment undertake to serve beyond the sea 
whether within the territories ot the Company or beyond 
them.' This order, though absolutely necessary, caused 
the greatest dissatisfaction amongst the Hindustani sepoys, 
who looked upon it as one of the measures introduced bj 
the Virfaw* for the forcible, or rather fraudulent, conversion 
of all the Natives to Christianity/ 

That the long-tAistmg discontent and growing disloyalty 
in our Native army might have been discovered sooner, and 
giappledw ith in a sufficiently prompt and determined manner 
to put a stop to the Mutiny, had the senior regimental and 
staff oflicors been younger, more energetic, and intelligent, 
is an opinion to -which I have always been strongly inclined. 
Their excessive age, due to a strict system of promotion by 
seniority which entailed the employment of Brigadiers of 
seventy, Colonels of sixty, and Captains of fifty, must 
necessarily have prevented them performing then- military 
duties with the energy and activity wliicli aie more the 

* In a kttPi to Lord Canning, which bii Hem \ Lawiente vuote on 
the 9th "Way, 1937, he gave itn interesting at count of a corn creation he 
had had with a Brahmin Native officer of the Ontlh Axiillon , who woe 
moU persistent m hw belief that the Government was determined to 
make the people of India Christians. He alluded especially to the 
new order about enlistmeut, our pbjeet being, he said, to make the 
aepoye go across the sea in order that they might be obliged to oat wbat 
we liked; and he argued that, as wo had made our way through India, 
had won Bharipur, Lahore, etc , by hand, so It might bo possible that 
we would mix bone-duet with gram sold to Hindus. Sir Henry 
Lawrence was quite unable to convince the Native officer; he would 
give ub credit for nothing, and although he would not say' that he hint- 
self did or did net believe, he kept repeating, 4 1 tell you Natives we aH 
Ike sheep; the leading one tumble*. and down ell the rest roll ow! 
him, 1 

r I » 
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inger men, and must have destroyed any 
it tlieir regiments, in which there was so 
Ivancement or of individual merit being 
icers who displayed any remarkable ability 
be taken away from their own coips for the 
and bettei-paid appointments appertaining 
r the Irregular service. It was, therefore, 
ery ambitious and capable young officer to 
lese appointments, and escape as soon as 
service in which ability and professional 
nothing. * 

understand the causes which led to the 
57, I have now answered the question, 
about the Mutiny? 1 The reply to the 
‘Is there any chance of a similar rising 
)5 must be left to another chapter* 

note how nearly ei j military ofheer who held a 
1 position on the staff m Bengal when the Mutim 
red from the scene within the drat few weeks, and 
t officially again. Borne weie killed, some died of 
eat majority failed completely to fulfil the duties 
5 Y held, and were consequently considered unfit for 
.* Two Generals of dnisions were removed from 
ven Bngadiers were found wanting in the hour of 
3 seventy-three regiments of Regular Cavalry and 
timed, onlv four^ Commanding officeis were given 
ranger officers bomg selected to raise and command 
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CHAPTER XXXI. 

The India of to-day is altogether a different country from the 
India of 1837. Much has been done since then to improve 
the civil administration, and to meet the legitimate demands 
of the Native races. India is more tranquil, more prosperous, 
and more civilized than it ms before the Mutiny, and the 
discipline, efficiency, and mobility of the Native army have 
been greatly improved. Much, however, still lemains to he 
done, and a good deal might with advantage be undone, to 
secure the contentment of the Natives with our rule. 

Our position has been materially strengthened by the pro- 
vision of main and subsidiary lines of communication by road 
and railway ; by the great network of telegraphs which now 
intersects the country ; and by the construction of canals. 
These great public works have largely increased the area 
oi land under cultivation, minimized the risk of famine, 
equalized the prices of agricultural produce, and developed 
a large and lucrative export trade. Above all, while our 
troops can now be assembled easily and rapidly at any 
centre of disturbance, the number of British soldiers has 
been more than doubled and the number of Native soldiers', * 
has been materially reduced. Moreover, as regards the j 
Native equally with the British army of India* IbcKeve 
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a better feeling never existed throughout all ranks than 
exists at present. 

Nevertheless, there are signs that the spirit of unrest 
and discontent which sowed the seeds of the Mutiny is 
being revived. To ' some extent this state of things is the 
natural result of our position in India, and is so far un- 
avoidable, but it is also due to old faults reappearing — 
faults which require to be carefully watched and guarded 
against, for it ib certain that, however well disposed as 
soldiers the men in our ranks may be, their attitude will 
inevitably be influenced by the feelings of the people 
generally, more especially should their hostility be aroused 
by any question connected with religion. 

For a considerable time after the Mutiny we became 
more cautious and conciliatory in administrative and 
legislative matters, more intent on doing what would keep 
the Chiefs and Rulers satisfied, the masses contented, and 
the country quiet, than on carrying out our own ideab. 
Gradually this wholesome caution is being disregarded. 
The Government has become more and more centralized, 
and the departmental spirit very strong. Each department, 
in its laudable wish for progress and advancement, is apt to 
push on measures which are obnoxious to the Natives, 
either from their not being properly understood, or 
from their being opposed to their traditions and habits 
of hie, thus entailing the sacrifice of many cherished 
customs and privileges. Each department admits in theory 
the necessity for caution, but in practice presses for 
liberty of action to further its own particular schemes. 

Of late years, too, the tendency has been to increase 
the number of department and of secretariat offices under 
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the supreme Government, and thib tendency , while cau sing 
moie work to devolve on the supreme Go\ eminent than it 
can efficiently perform, results in lessening the responsibility 
of provincial Governments by mterfeience in the manage- 
ment of local concerns. Tt is obvious that m a country 
like India, composed as it is of great piovinces and various 
races differing fiow one another in interests, customs, 
and religions, each with its own peculiar and distinct 
necessities, admimstiatiie details ought to he left to the 
people on the spot. The Government of India would then 
be free to eveicise a firm and impartial conlrol over the 
Empire and Imperial interests, while guiding into safe 
channels, without nndnly restraining, intelligent piogress. 

In times of peace the administration is apt to fall too 
exclusively into the hands of officials whose ability is of 
the doctrinaire type ; they work hard, and can give 
logical and statistical reasons for the measures they 
propose, and are thus aide to make them attractive to, and 
believed in by, the authorities. But they lack the more 
perfect knowledge of human nature, and the deeper insight 
into, and greater sympathy with, the feelings and prejudices 
of Asiatics, which those possessed in a remarkable degree 
who proved by their success ihat they had mastered the 
problem of the best form of government for India. I allude 
to men like Thomas Munro,' Momitstuart Elphinstone, 
John Malcolm, Charles Metcalfe, George Clerk, Henry and 
John Lawrence, "William Sleeman, James Outram, Herbert 
Edwardes, John Nicholson, and many others. These ad- 
ministrators, while fully recognizing the need for a gradual 
reform? understood the peculiarities of our position in the 
*hej necessity for extreme caution and toleration* 
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and a ‘lhe and let live’ policy between ns and tlie 
Natives. The sound and bioad viewb of this class, of public 
servant are not always appreciated either in India 01 
England, and are too often put aside as unpractical, 
obstructive, and old-fashioned. 

Amongst the causes which have pioduced discontent of 
late years, I would mention our forest laws and sanitary 
regulations, our legislative and fiscal systems— measures 
so necessary that no one mtoiested in the prosperity of 
India could cavil at their introduction, but which are ^0 
absolutely foreign to Native ideas, that it is essential they 
should be applied with the utmost gentleness and circum- 
spection. 

I think, also, that the official idea oi converting the 
young Princes and Nobles of India into English gentle- 
men by means ot Englibli tutors and English studies should 
be carried out with great care and caution. It has not 
hitherto invariably succeeded, and the feeling in many 
Btates is strongly opposed to it. The danger of failure lies 
in the wholesome restraint of the tutor being suddenly 
removed, and in the young Prinee being left at too early an 
age to select his advisers and companions. The former, 
perhaps not unnaturally, are interested in proving that the 
training of their young Ruler by hib European governor 
or tutor haB not resulted in good either to hhnself or his 
people, while the latter are too often of the lowest class of 
European adventurers. 

The proceedings and regulations of the Eoreat Depart- 
ment, desirable as they may be from a financial and agri- 
cultural point of view, have provoked very great irritation in 
many parts of India. People who hare been awhetowed 
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from time immemorial to pick up stickb and graze their 
cattle ou forebt lands, cannot understand why they should 
now be forbidden to do so, nor can they realize the neces- 
sity for presening the trees from the chance of being 
destroyed by fire, a risk to which they were frequently 
exposed from the Native custom of making use of their 
shelter while cooking, and of burning the undergrowth to 
enrich the grazing. 

The action taken by the Government in sanitary matteis 
has also aroused much ill-feeling and apprehension. Sani- 
tary precautions are entirely ignored in eastern countries. 
The great majority of the people can see no good in them, 
and no harm in using the same tank for drinking purposes 
and for bathing and washing their clothes. The immediate 
surroundings of their towns and villages are most offensive, 
being used as the general receptacles for dead animals and 
all kinds of filth. Cholera, fever, and other diseases, which 
carry off hundreds of thousands every year, are looked 
upon os the visitation of God, from which it is impossible, 
even were it not impious to try, to escape ; and the pre- 
cautionary measures insisted upon by us in our canton- 
ments, and at the fairs and places of pilgrimage, aie 
viewed with aversion and indignation. Only those who 
have witnessed the personal discomfort and fatigue to 
which Natives of all ages and both Bexes willingly submit 
in their struggle to reach some holy shrine on the occasion 
of a religious festival, while dragging their weary limbs 
for many hundreds of miles along a hot, dusty road, or 
being huddled for horns together in a crammed and stifling 
railway carriage, can have any idea of the bitter dis- 
appointment to the pilgrims caused by their feeing ordered 
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to disperse when cholera breaks out at such gatherings, 
without being given the opportunity of performing their 
vows or bathing in the sacred waters. 

Further, our legislative sj stem is based on western 
ideas, its object being to mete out equal justice to the rich 
and poor, to the Prince and peasant. But our methods 
of procedure do not commend themselves to the Indian 
peoples. Eastern races are accustomed to a paternal 
despotism, and they conceive it to be the proper function 
of the local representatives of the supreme Power to in- 
vestigate and determine on the spot the various criminal 
and civil cases which come under the cognizance of the 
district officials. Legal technicalities and references to 
distant tribunals confuse and haiass a population which, 
with comparatively few exceptions, is illiterate, credulous, 
and suspicious of underhand influence. An almost un- 
limited right of appeal from one court to another, in 
matters of even the most trivial importance, not only tends 
to impair the authority of the local magistrate, but ghes an 
unfaii advantage to the wealth} litigant whose means enable 
him to secure the services of the ablest pleader, and to 

* Few acts have been more keenlj requited than the dosing of the 
gieat Hurdwar Fair in the autumn of on account of a serious 
outbreak of cholera. It was looked upon bj tlic Xatnea as a direct 
blow aimed at their religion, and at* a distinct departure from the 
religious toleration promised in Her Mdjebtj & proclamation of 1858. 
The mysterious mud marks on mango-nets m Bih*u have been 
attributed by soma to a sel£4nteiested moth e on the pan o£ certain 
pneets to draw the attention of Hindus to the sancut} of some temple 
outside tha limits of British jurisdiction, wheit the dev o uses would be 
at liberty to assemble in any mmiberb without being troubled by 
officious inspectors, and where the} could remain as long w they 
pleased, irrespective of the vieim* dad} claimed by cholera, that un* 
jfeiKng avenger of the neglect of sanitary laws in the east. 
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purchase the mobt conclusive evidence in support of his 
claims. For it must be remembered that in India evidence 
on almost any subject can be had for the buying, and the 
difficulty, in the administration of justice, of discriminating 
between truth and falsehood is thereby greatly increased. 
Under our system a horde of unscrupulous pleaders has 
sprung up. and these men encourage useless litigation, 
thereby impoverishing their clients, and creating much 
ill-feeling against our laws and administration. 

Another point worthy of consideration is the extent to 
which, under the protection oi our legal system, the peasant 
pjoprietors of India aio being oppressed and ruined by 
village shop-keepers and money-lenders. These men 
advance money at a most exorbitant rate of interest, 
taking as neeurity tbe crops and occupancy rights of the 
cultivators of the soil. The lattei are ignorant, improvi- 
dent, and in some matters, such as the marriage ceremonies 
of their families, inordinately extravagant The result ib 
that a small debt soon swells into a big one, and eventually 
the aid of the law courtb is evoked to oust the cultivator 
from a holding winch, in many eases, has been in the 
possession of his ancestors for hundieds of years. The 
money-lender lias his accounts to produce, and these can 
hardly be disputed, the debtor as a rule being unable to 
keep accounts of bis own, or, indeed, to read or write. 
Before the British dominion was established in India, the 
usurer no doubt existed, but hit opportunities were fewer, 
his position more precarious, and his operations more 
under control than they are at present. The money-lender 
than knew that his life would not be safe if he exacted too 
high interest for the loans with which he accommodated 
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his customers, and that if he became too rich, some charge 
or other would be trumped up againbt him, which would 
force him to surrender a large share of his wealth to the 
officials of the State in which he was living. I do not sty 
that the rough-and-ready methods of Natiie justice in 
dealing with money-lenders were excusable or tolerable, but 
at the same time I am inclined to think that, in grunting 
these men eveiy legal facility for enforcing tlieii demands 
and carrying on their traffic, we may have neglected the 
interests of the agriculturists, and that it might he 
desirable to establish borne agency under the control of 
Government, which would enable the poorer laudholdeta 
to obtain, at a moderate rate of interest, advances pm* 
poitionate to the security they had to offer.* 

Another danger to our supremacy in Iudia is the licence 
allowed to the Native press in vilifying the Government and 
its officials, and persistently misrepresenting the motives 
and policy of the ruling Power. In a free country, where 
the mass of the population is well educated, independent, 
and self-reliant, a free press is a most valuable institution, 
representing as it does the requirements and aspirations of 
important sections of the community, and bringing to light 
defects and abuses in the social and political system. In a 
country such as Great Britain, which is well advanced in 
the art of self-government, intolerant and indiscriminate 
abuse of public men defeats its own object, and mis- 
statements of matters of fact can be at once exposed and 

* The proposal would seem to be quito a practical one, for I read in 
the Tim* ot the iiSfch November, 1894, that the Government of New 
Zealand invited applications for Consols in connexion with the scheme 
for granting loans at a reasonable rat? of Interest to farmer# on the 
Wpaty Of tlrtir holdings. 
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refuted. Like most of the developments of civilization 
which are worth anj thing, the English press is a plant of 
indigenous growth, whereas m India the Native press is 
an exotic which, under existing conditions, supplies no 
general want, does nothing to refine, elevate, or instruct 
the people, and is used liy its supporters and promoters— 
an infinitesimal part of the population— as a means ot 
gainin g its selfish ends, and of fostering sedition, and racial 
and religious animosities. There are, I am afraid, verj 
few Native newspapers actuated by a friendly or impaatial 
spirit towards the Government of India, and to Asiatics it 
seems incredible that we should permit such hostile publi- 
cations to be scattered broadcast over the country, unless 
the assertions were too true to be disputed, or unless we 
were too weak to suppi ess them. We gain neither credit 
nor gratitude for our tolerant attitude towards the Native 
piess — our forbearance is misunderstood; and while the 
well-disposed are amazed at our inaction, the disaffected 
rejoice at being allowed to promulgate baseless insinuatious 
and misstatements which undermine our authority, and 
thwart our efforts to gain the goodwill and confidence of 
the Native population. 

Yet another danger to the permanence of our rule in 
India lies in the endeavours of well-intentioned faddists 
to regulate the customs and institutions of eastern races 
in accordance with their own ideas. The United Kingdom 
is a higlily civilized country, and our habits and con- 
victions have been gradually developed under the influences 
of our religion and our national surroundings. Fortu- 
nately tor themselves, the people of Great Britain possess 
qualities which have made them masters of a vast and 
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still expanding Empire. But these qualities have their 
defects as well as their merits, and one of the defects 
is a certain insularity of thought, or narrow-mindedness 
— a slowness to recognize that institutions which are 
peifeetly suitable and right for us may be quite unsuited, 
if not injurious, to other races, and that what may not be 
right for us to do is not necessarily wrong for people of a 
different belief, and with absolutely different traditions and 
customs. 

Gradually the form of Government in the United King- 
dom has become representative and democratic, and it is 
therefore assumed by some people, who have little, if any, 
experience of the east, that the Government of India should 
be guided by the utterances of self-appointed agitators 
who poBe as the mouth-pieees of an oppressed population. 
Some of these men are almost as much aliens* as ourselves, 
while others are representatives of a class which though 
intellectually advanced, has no influence amongst the races 
in whom lies the real strength of India. Municipal self- 
government has been found to answer well in the United 
Kingdom, and it is held, therefore, that a similar system 
must be equally successful in India. We in England 
consume animal food and alcoholic liquors, but have no 
liking for opium; an effort has accordingly been made to 
deprive our Asiatic fellow-subjects, who, os a rule, are 
vegetarians, and either total abstainers or singularly 
abstemious in the matter of drink, of a small and in- 
expensive stimulant, which they find necessary to their 

* I allude to the Pawls, who earns from Persia, ami whose religion 
<tod customs are as distinct from those of the Native* of India as are 
on? own. 
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lieRlth and comfort. British institutions and ideas are the 
embodiment of what long experience has proved to us to be 
l)6bt for om-selvea ; but suddenly to establish the&e institu- 
tions and enforce these ideas on a community which is not 
prepaied tor them, doeb not want them, and cannot under- 
stand them, rnubt only lead to suspicion and discontent. 
The Government of India should, no doubt, be progressive 
m its policy, and m all thmgs be guided by the immutable 
pnneiples of right, tiutb, and justice, but the&e principles 
ought to be applied, not necessarily as we should apply 
them in England, but with due regard to the social 
peculiarities and religioub piej udices of the people whom it 
ought io be our aim to make better and happier. 

It will be gathered from what I have written that our 
administration, in my opinion, suffers from two main 
defects. Fust, it is internally too buieaueiatic and 
centralizing m its tendencies; and, secondly, it is liable 
to be forced by the external pressure of well-meaning 
bat ine&pon&ible politicians and philanthropists to adopt 
measures which may be disapproved of by the authorities 
on the spot, and opposed to the wishes, requirements, and 
interests oi the people. It seems to me that for many 
years to come the best form of government for India will 
be the intelligent and benevolent despotism which at 
present rules the country. On a small scale, and in 
matters of secondary importance, representative institu- 
tions cannot perhaps do much ham, though I am afraid 
‘they will effect hut little good. On a large scale, however, 
such a system of government would be quite out of place 
in view of tbs fact that ninety-nine out of every hundred 
Of the population are absolutely devoid of any idea of civS. 
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responsibility, and that the various races and religious 
sects possess no bond of national union. 

In reply, then, to the question, * Is there any chance of a 
Mutiny occurring again ?’ I would say that the best way of 
guarding against such a calamity is — 

By never allowing the present proportion of British to 
Native soldiers to be diminished or the discipline and 
efficiency of the Native army to become slack. 

By taking care that men are selected for the higher 
civil and military postB whose self-reliance, activity, and 
resolution are not impaired by age, and who possess a 
knowledge of the country and the habits of the peoples. 

By recognizing and guarding against the dogmatism of 
theorists and the dangers of centralization. 

By rendering our administration on the one hand 
firm and strong, on the other hand tolerant and 
sympathetic; and last, but not least, by doing all in our 
power to gain the confidence of the various races, and by 
convincing them that we have not only the determination, 
but the ability to maintain our supremacy in India against 
all assailants. 

If these cardinal points are never lost sight of, there is, 
I believe, little chance of any fresh outbreak disturbing 
the stability of our rule in India, or neutrali zing our 
efforts to render that country prosperous, contented, and 
thoroughly loyal to the British Crown. 
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I rn v\ Eimur> home <m Corfu, Trieste, Venice, and Switzer- 
land, arriving in England towards the end of June. The 
intense dt light of getting ' home ’ after one's first term of 
exile can hardly exaggerated, and ceitainly cannot be 
realised, save hy those who have gone through the exile, 
and been separated, as 1 had been for years, from all that 
made the happiness of my early life. Every English tree 
and ilower one comes across on first landing is a distinct 
and lively pleasure, while the greenness and freshness are 
a delicious rest to the eje, wearied with the deadly whitey- 
brown sameness of dried-up sandy plains, or the all-loo 
gorgeous colouring of eastern cities and pageants. 

My people were living in Ireland, in the county of 
Waterford, so after only a short sojourn in London, for the 
very necessary re-equipment of the outer man, I hastened 
over there. I found my father well and strong for a man 
of seventy-four, and to all appearance quite recovered from 
the effects of Ms fifty years of Indian service* and, to my 
great joy, my mother was looking almost as young, and 
quite as beautiful, as I had left her six years before. My 
little sister, too, always an invalid, was very much as when 
1 had parted from her— full of loving-kindnees for evtpy * 
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one, and, though unable to mo\e without help, peifectly 
happy m the many ies>ources she had within heiself, and 
the good she was able to do in devoting those resumes s 
to the benefit of otheis. 

Tbeie, too, I found my fate, m the sliape of Noia Bews 
a young lady living with a rnanied Bister not fai hom 
my father's placo, who a few months later consented to 
accompany me on my return to India. The gieater part of 
my leave was, therefore, spent in Ireland. 

During the winter months I hunted with the Gurragh- 
more hounds, and was out with them the day before Lord 
Waterford was killed. We had no run, and at the end of 
the day, when wishing us good-bye, he said: ‘I hope, 
gentlemen, we shall have better luck ne\t tune.’ * Nett 
time ’ there was * better luck ’ as regarded the hunting, but 
the worst of all possible luck for Lord Waterford's numerous 
friends ; in returning home after a good run, and having 
killed two foxes, his horse stumbled over quite a small 
ditch, throwing his rider on his head; the spinal cord was 
snapped and the fine sportsman breathed his last in a few 
moments. 

I was married on the 17th May, 1859, in the parish 
church of Waterford. While on our wedding tour in 
Scotland, I deceived a command to be present on the 
8th June at Buckingham Palace, when the Queen proposed 
to honour the recipients of the Victoria Cross by presenting 
the decoration with Her Majesty’s own hands. 

Being anxious that my wife should be spared the great 
heat o! a journey to India in July, the hottest mouth of 
the year in &e Bed Sea, and the doctors being vary 
derided in their opinion that I should not return so soon. 
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I h<td applied lor a three months' extension of leave, and 
quite calculated on getting it, so our disappointment was 
great when the answer arrived and I found that, if I took 
the extension I should lose my appointment in the Quarter- 
master-Gem nil's department. Thi«, we agreed, was not to 
lie thought of, so there was nothing for it hut to face the 
disagreeable necessity as cheerfully as we could. We made 
a dash over to Ireland, said good-bye to our relations, and 
started for India on the 27th June. 

The heat in the Bed Sea proved even worse than I had 
anticipated. Onr captain pronounced it the hottest trip 
he had ever made. Twice wa-> the ship turned round to 
steam against the wind for a short time in oi*der to revive 
some of the passengeis, who were almost suffocated. 

We passed the wreck of the Alma, a P. and 0. vessel 
which had struck on a coral reef not far from Mocha. The 
wreck had happoned in the dead of night, and there had 
been only time to got the passengers into the boats, in 
which they were rowed to another reef near at hand; 
there they had remained lor eighty hours in their scanty 
night garments, and without the smallest shelter, until 
rescued by a friendly steamer. Tho officers and crew were 
still on the rock when we passed, endeavouring to get up 
the mails and the passengers' property. We supplied them 
with provisions and water, of which they were badly in 
need, and then had to leave them in their estremelj un- 
comfortable position. 1 

We could not complain of lack of air after we passed 
Aden, for we forthwith encountered the south-west 
monsoon, then at its height, and on mitering the Bay of 
Bengal we experienced something very nearly akin to. a 
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cyclone. We broke our rudder ; the lightships, on which a 
certain number of pilots were always to be found, had all 
been blown out to sea ; and as we had only just sufficient 
coals to take us up the Hugli when the pilot should appear, 
ue dnl not dare to keep up steam. Thus we had to remain 
at the mercy of the winds and waves for some days, until 
at length a brig with a pilot on board was sent to look for 
ns. and eventually we arrived in Calcutta, in ratber a 
dilapidated condition, on the 30th July. 

We were not cheered by the orders I found awaiting me, 
which were to proceed to Moral- and join Brigadier-General 
Sir Robert Napier, then in command of the Gwalior district. 
Morar in the month of August is one of the hottest places 
in India, and my wife was considerably the worse for our 
experiences at sea. However, a Calcutta hotel never has 
many attractions, and at that time of year was depressing 
and uncomfortable to the last degree; in addition, I had 
rather a severe attack of my old enemy, Peshawar fever, 
bo we started on our journey ‘ up country * with as little 
delay as possible. 

The railway at that time was not open further than 
Raniganj ; thence we proceeded for a hundred miles in a 
‘dak-ghari,’ when, changing into doolies, we continued 
our journey to Hazaribagh, a little cantonment about 
twenty miles off the main road, where some relations of 
mine were Ijving; but a day or two after our arrival at 
their hospitable house, I was ordered back to Calcutta. 

I left my wife with our kind Mends, and retraced 
my steps in considerable elation of spirits, for the China 
expedition -was even then being talked about, and I hoped 
this sudden summons might possibly mean that X was to 
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he '•ent with it in some capacity. On reaching Calcutta, 
however, I was told that X had l>een appointed to organize 
and take charge of the large camp to be formed for the 
triumphal progress wliicli Lord Canning proposed to make 
through Oudb, the Nortli-West Provinces, and the Pnniah. 
with the view of melting the principal feudatory Chiefs, 
and rewarding those who had been especially loyal during 
the rebellion. I was informed that the fonts were in store 
in the arsenal at Allahabad, and that the camp must Ikj 
ready at Cawnpore on the loth October, on which date the 
Viceroy would arrive, and a day or two later commence his 
stately procession towards Lucknow. 

Virile I was in England a Loyal Proclamation had 
announced to the people of India that the Queen had 
taken over the government of their country, which had 
hitherto been held in trust for Her Majesty by the Honour- 
able East India Company. This fact had been publicly 
proclaimed, with befitting ceremony, throughout the length 
and breadth of the land, on the 1st November, 1838. At 
the same time it was announced that Her Majesty’s repre- 
sentative in India was henceforth to be styled Viceroy and 
Governor-General of India, and it was writh the object of 
emphasizing this Proclamation, and impressing tho Native 
mind with the reality of Queen Victoria’s power and 
authority, that Lord Canning decided on undertaking this 
grand tour. 

While in Calcutta on this occasion, I was offered a post 
in the Bavenue Survey Department. I refused it, for, 
although as a married man the higher pay was a tempting 
bait, the recollection of the excitement and variety of the 
year of the Mutiny was still fresh upon roe, and I had no 
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wish to leave the Quartermaster-General's Department. I 
therefore started for Allahabad, picking up my 'wife at 
route. 

It was then the middle of the rains, and the bridge of 
boats over the Jumna had been token down, so we had to 
cross in ferry-boats— dak-gharis, horses, and all—rather 
a perilous-looking proceeding, for the river was rumring 
at a tremendous pace, and there was some difficulty in 
keeping the boat’s head straight. At Allahabad we stayed 
with a brother officer of mine in the fort, while I was 
getting the camp equipage out of store, and the tents 
pitched for inspection. There had not been a large camp for 
many years, and everything in India deteriorates so rapidly, 
that I found moBt of the tents in such a state of mildew 
and decay aB to render it necessary to renew them almost 
entirely before they could be used for such a splendid 
occasion as that of the first Yieeroy’s first march through 
the re-eonquered country. 

From Allahabad we proceeded to Cawnpore, where I had 
a busy time arranging for the multifarious requirements of 
such an enormous camp ; and sometimes I despaired of its 
being completed by the appointed date. However, com- 
pleted it was ; and on the 15th October Lord and Lady 
Canning arrived, and expressed themselves so pleased with 
all the arrangements, and were so kindly appreciative of 
the exertions I had made to be ready for them by the 
appointed time, that I felt myself fully rewarded for all my 
trouble. 

The next day I took my wife to call upon Lady Canning, 
whoee unaffected and simple, yet perfectly dignified maimer 
compfetely charmed her, and from that day she was de- 
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votul, in common with everyone who wa& at all ultimately 
a^ociated with Lnd> Canning, to the gentle, gracious lady, 
who was alwaj-> kindness itself to her. 

On the Ihth the Viceroy made his first march towards 
Lutknow. The camp equipage was in duplicate, so that 
eteryoue on aiming at the new halting-place found things 
exactly the same as in the tents they had left. 

The ramp occupied a considerable space, for, in addition 
to the Viceroy’s large mtotnagt, ground had to be provided 
tor the Commander-in-Chief and the officers of Army 
Head-Quarters, who wore marching with us; then there 
were the post-office, telegraph, workshops, tushhhana, + 
commissariat, and a host of other offiees to be accom- 
modated, beside the escort, -which consisted of a battery of 
Horse Artillery, a squadron of British Cavalry, a regiment 
of British Infantry, a regiment of Native Cavalry, a regi- 
ment of Native Infantry, and the Viceroy’s Bodyguard. For 
the Yiceroj, his staff, guests, and secretaries alone, 150 
large tents were pitched in the main street, and when we 
came to a station the duplicate tents were also pitched. 
For the transport of this portion of the camp equipage 80 
elephants and 500 camels were required.! 

* The depositor}’ for jewels and other valuables kept for presentation 
to Nath e Chiefs at durbars. 

f The following details will give some idea of the magnitude of the 
arrangements required for the Viceroy's camp alone. Besides -those 
above mentioned there were SCO camels, 600 bullocks and 100 bollock 
carts for transport of camp equipage, 40 mm (riding) elephants, 
697 coolies to carry the glass windows belonging to the larger terns, 100 
Ihithes, and 40 sweepers for watering and keeping the centre street 
dean. These were in addition to the private baggage animals, 
awvnnis, and numberless riding and driving horses, fear all of which 
space and shelter had to be provided. 
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It is very difficult to give any idea of the extraordinary 
spectacle a big camp like this presents on the line of 
march. The followers, as a rule, are accompanied by 
their wives and families, who are piled upon the summits 
of laden carts, or perched on the loads borne by the 
baggage animals. In the two camps marching together 
(Loid Canning’s and Lord Clyde’s) there conld not have 
been less than 20,000 men, women, and children— a motley 
crowd streaming along about four-and-twenty miles of road, 
for the day's march was usually about twelve miles, and 
before every one had cleared out of the camp occupied the 
night before, the advance guard had begun to arrive on 
the ground to be occupied the next day. The strictest 
discipline had to be maintained, or this moving colony 
would have been a serious calamity to the peasantry, for 
the followers would have spread themselves over the 
country like a flight of locusts, and taken anything they 
conld lay their hands on, representing themselves as 
Midl-i-Lord-Sahii-Ke-Nankar,* whom according to im- 
memorial tradition it was death to resist. The poor, 
frightened country-people, therefore, hardly ventured to 
remonstrate at the mahouts walking off with great loads of 
their sugar-cane, or to object to the compulsory purchase 
of their farm produce for half its value. There was a great 
deal of this kind of raiding at the commencement of the 
mareh, and I was constantly having complaints made tome 
by the villagers ; but after I had inflicted on the offenders 
a few summary and tolerably severe punishments, and 
made the peasants to understand it was not the Mtdk-i- 
LorcUSakib's wish that they should submit to such treat- 
* Swraota of the LorS ©I tfa® Couafey, or GovsmorAhiamL 
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mu * fmm ]hs -cn. mts, older was established, and I bud 
\«n l.iul.t u*y trouble . 

(i li li'-t halt was at Lucknow . Sir Hope Giant was 

0 uui i m hug thi diusion, vind had e-taLLLlied himsdf very 
coiukrti.d lj m thi Lilkusha. Ho had wiitten asking me 
to bung my wih straight there and stay with him duimg 
tin \ict mi's Msii, as it was still \ ery hot in tents doling 
tilt day. \u imitation which I gladly accepted, for it was 
pleasant to think of being with my old General again, and 

1 want) d to intioduce him to my wife. 

The in \t day, the 22nd October, the state entiy was made 
into Lucknow. It must have been an imposing sight, 
that long array of troops and guns, with Lord Canning 
in the ventre, accompanied by the Commander-in-Chief, 
and surrounded by their respective staffs in full uniform. 
Lonl Canning, though at that time not given to riding, 
lookul remarkably well on horseback; for he had a fine 
head and shoulders, and sat his horse well ; on foot, his 
height, not being cpiite in pioportion, rather detracted from 
the dignity of his presence. 

I headed the procession, leading it across the Charbagh 
bridge, the scene of Havelock’s fiercest encounter, past the 
Maehi Bhawan, and the Residency, to the Kaisarbagh, in 
front of which were drawn up in a body the Talukdars of 
Ondh, who had with difficulty been persuaded to come and 
make their obeisance, for, guiltily conscious of their’ dis- 
loyalty during the rebellion, they did not feel at all sure 
that the rumours that it was intended to blow them all 
away from guna, or to otherwise summarily dispose of 
them, were not true. They salaamed respectfully as the 
Viceroy passed, and the cavalcade proceeded to the Mar- 
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tinitre park, where the camp, which I had pitched the 
previous, day, lay spread before us, in all the &potle% 
puiity of new white tents glistening in a flood of brilliant 
sunshine. The streets through which we passed weit* 
crowded with Natives, who — cowed, but not tamed — looked 
on in sullen defiance, very few showing any sign of lo-jpect 
for the "Viceroy. 

Sir William and Lady Mansfield, and seveial other 
people from our camp were also staying with Sir Hope 
Grant, and that evening the whole Dilkusha party went to 
a state dinner given by Lord and Lady Canning. The 
latter was a delightful hostess ; the shyest person was set 
at ease by her kindly, sympathetic manner, and she had 
the happy knack of making her guests feel that her 
entertainments were a pleasure to herself— the surest 
way of rendering them enjoyable to those she enter- 
tained. 

I made use of the next week, which was for me a com- 
paratively idle time, to take my wife over the ground by 
which we had advanced two years before, and explain to 
her the different positions held by the enemy. She was 
intensely interested in visiting the Sikandarbagh, the 
Shah Najaf, the mess-house, and, above all, that glorious 
memorial of almost superhuman courage and endurance, 
the Besidency, ruined, roofless, and riddled by round shot 
and bullets. Very little had then been done towards open- 
ing out the city, and the surroundings of the Besidency 
were much as they had been during the defence— a 
labyrinth of streets and lanes; it was therefore easier for 
tiie stranger to realize exactly what had taken place than 
it is now that the landmarks have been cleared away, and 
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w»dl-l.iid-rmt gardens and broad roads have taken the place 
of jingle and narrow alleys. 

On tilt 20th the Viceroy held a grand durbar for the 
r* ci pti at of the Talukdars. It was the first function of 
the wirt I had witnessed, and was an amusing novelty to 
lm wife, who, with Lady Canning and some of the other 
ladies in camp, viewed the proceedings from behind u 
semi-transparent screen, it not being considered at that 
time the thing for ladies to appear at ceremonials when 
Natives were present. The whole scene was very impres- 
sive, though not as brilliant in colouring as it would have 
been in any other part of India, owing to the Chiefs of 
Oudh being clad in simple wiiite, as is the custom amongst 
Rajputs. 

The Talukdars, to the number of one hundred and sixty, 
were ushered to their places in strict order of seniority, the 
highest in rank being the last to arrive. They were arranged 
in a half semicircle on the right of the Viceroy’s chair of 
state, while on the left the Europeans were seated according 
to their official rank. When all was ready, the words 
‘Attention! Boyal salute! Present arms!’ were heard 
without, warning those within of the Viceroy’s approach, 
and, as the bugles sounded and the guns thundered forth 
their welcome, Lord Canning, accompanied by the Com- 
mander-in-Chief, and preceded by their Btaffs, entered the 
tent. * 

Everyone rose, and remained standing until the great 
man took his seat, when the Foreign Becretary came 
forward, and, making a low bow, informed His Excellency 
that all who had been summoned to attend the durbar 
were present. The Chiefs were then brought up and 
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introduced to the' Viceroy one by one ; each made a pro- 
found obeisance, and, as a token of allegiance, presented 
an offering of gold mohurs, which, according to etiquette, 
the Viceroy just touched by way of acknowledgment. The 
presents from the Government to the Chiefs were then 
handed in on trays, and placed on the ground in front of 
each, the value of the present being regulated according 
to the rank and position of the recipient. This part of 
the ceremony being over, the Viceroy rose and addressed 
the Talukdars. 

After expressing his pleasure at meeting them in their 
own country, he gave them an assurance that, so long as 
they remained faithful to the Government, they should 
receive every consideration ; he told them that a new era 
had commenced in Oudh, and that henceforth they would 
be allowed to revert to the conditions under which they 
had held their estates prior to the annexation of the 
province. When Lord Canning had finished speaking, 
a translation of his address in Urdu was read to the 
Talukdars by Mr. Beadon, the Foreign Secretary ; afar and 
pan* were then handed round, and the Viceroy took his 
departure with the same formalities as those with which 
the durbar had been opened. 

There is some excuse to be made for the attitude of the 
Talukdars, who, from their point of view, had little reason 
to be'grateful to the British Government. These powerful 
Chiefs, whose individual revenues varied from .£10,000 to 
£15,000 a year, and who, in their jungle fastnesses, often 

* A few drops of attar of roses are gives to each person, and a small 
packet of pm, which is composed of sHees of betel-nut smeared with 
lime and wrapped In a leaf of the betel-tree. 
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diliul lliiir '(tvcmgii’b troops, liad suddenly been deprived 
of all the authority which in the confusion attending a 
lung j i riml of mi'government they had gradually usurped, 
iw «< 11 jo of a considerable proportion of the landed property 
aide it. from time to time, they had forcibly appropriated. 
The comerrion of feudal Chiefs into ordinary law-abiding 
subject- is a process which, however beneficial to the 
many, is etrUin to be strenuously resisted by the few. 

In March, 183 S when Lucknow was captured, a Procla- 
mation was issued by the Government of India confis- 
cating the proprietary rights in the soil. The object in 
\i< w w,i" not merely to punish contumacious Chiefs, but 
also to (liable the Government to establish the revenue 
system on a sounder and firmer footing. Talukdars who 
submitted were to receive their possessions as a free gift 
direct from the Government; while those who had done 
good service, whether men of Oudh or strangers, might be 
rewarded by grants of confiscated property. 

The Proclamation was considered in many influential 
HuarlerB too arbitrary and sweeping a measure; Outram 
protested against it, and Lord Ellenborough (the President 
of the Board of Control) condemned it; but Lord Canning 
was backed up by the British public, and Lord Ellen- 
borough resigned to save his Cabinet from being wrecked. 
That Outram and Ellenborough took the right view of the 
case is, I think, shown by the fact that Lord Canning 
cancelled the Proclamation on his first visit to Lucknow. 
By that time he had come to recognize that the Talukdars 
had reasonable grounds for their discontent, and he wisely 
determined to take a step which not only afforded them the 
greatest relief and satisfaction, but enlisted their internet 
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on the side of Government. From that day to this, 
although, from time to time, subsequent legislation has 
been found necessary to save the peasantry from oppression, 
the Chiefs of Oudh have been amongst the moot loyal of 
Her Majesty’s Indian subjects. 

We remained a few days longer at Lucknow. Lo?d and 
Lady Canning entertained all the residents, while a hall 
was given by the latter in the Chatta Manzil to the 
strangers in camp, and the city and principal buildings 
were illuminated in the Viceroy’s honour nith those 
curious little oil-lamps which are the most beautiful form 
of illumination, the delineation of every line, point, and 
pinnacle with myriads of minute lights producing a wonder- 
fully pretty effect. 

On the 29th the first march waB made on the return 
journey to Cawnpore. My duty was to go on ahead, select 
the best site for the next daj’s encamping-ground, and 
make all necessary arrangements for supplies, etc. I 
waited till the Viceroy had given his .orders, and then 
my wife and I started off, usually in the forenoon; 
sometimes we remained till later in the day, lunching with 
one or other of our friendB -in camp, and on very rare 
occasions, such as a dinner-party at the Viceroy’s or the 
Commander-in-Chiefs, we drove on after dinner by moon- 
light, But that was not until we had been on the march 
for some time and I felt that the head Native in charge of 
the camp was -to be trusted to make no mistake. It was a 
life of much interest and variety, and my wife ea joyed the 
novelty of it all greatly. 

Lord Canning held his second durbar at Cawnpore on, 
the 3rd November, when he received the prinai g al Ch i e f s 
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(.1 Buud* Ikand, the Maharaja ol Rewa, t' 
It* wire-, and a ho^t of lesser dignitaries. 

It '1U1 on this occasion that, in aceoi 
J’roclmnation which had already announce* 
had 110 desire to extend her territorial posse 
the < states of Native Princes were to 
respected, the Chiefs were informed tbs 
adoption was conceded to them. This : 
default of male issue, they were to be a 
sons according to the Indian custom of ad 
the British Government would recognize i 
chosen heir to succeed as Euler of the Sta 
inherit the personal property of the Chief 1 
lioen adopted. There had been no dear ru 
previously, each case having been consid* 
merits, but the doctrine that adoption shot 
nized, and that, in default of natural 3 
should lapse and he annexed hy the supra; 
had been enforced in a good many it 
Canning’s announcement therefore cans* 
satisfaction to certain classes throughou 
more than any other measure* to make the f 
believe in the sincerity of the amnesty Pro. 

* The question of Native Bulere having the ngh 
first brought to Lord Canning’s notice by the th 
— Patiala, Jbind and Nabha — who jointly request 
right ol adoption might be accorded to them os a re* 
they had rendered during the Mutiny. The requee 
time on the ground that It had never been the cus 
though it had occasionally been done. Since tl 
Canning had come to see that the uncertainty wl 
the rights of succession was harassing to the o' 
tmdedrable in many ways, and he urged upon th* 
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Our next move was to Fatehgarh, eight marches from 
Cawnpore, where, on the 15th November, a third durbar 
was held, at which was received, amongst other leading 
men of Itohilkand whose sendees were considered worthy 
of acknowledgment, the Nawab of Jlampur, who had 
behaved with distinguished loyalty in our time of trouble. 
This Mahoinedan Nobleman's conduct was the more 
meritorious in that the smTounding country swarmed 
with rebels, and was the home of numbers of the mutinous 
Irregular Cavalry, while the close proximity of liampar to 
Delhi, whence threats of vengeance were hurled at the 
Nawab unless he espoused the King’s cause, rendered hia 
position extremely precarious. 

From Faieligarh we proceeded to Agra, nine marches, 
only halting on Sundays, mid consequently everyone appre- 
ciated being stationary there for a few days. The camp was 
pitched on the parade-ground, the scene of the fight of the 
10th October, 1857. Here the Viceroy received some of the 
bigger potentates, who were accompanied by large retinues, 

that tome distinct rule on the subject might with advantage be laid 
down. Ha wrote os follows : ‘ Thu crown ot England stands forth the 
unquestioned Euler and paramount Power in all India, and i* now for 
tbs first time brought face to face with its feudatories. There is a 
reality in the suzerainty ot the Sovereign oi England whieb has new 
existed before, which is not only frit, but eagerly acknowledged by the 
Chiefs. A great convulsion has been followed by such a manifestation 
of our strength as India has never seen ; and if this in its turn be 
followed by an act uf general and substantial grace, over and above 
the special rewards which have already been given to those whose 
services deserve them, the measure will be seasonable and appreciated.’ 
IiQ Td Canning's proposals met with the cardial approval of Hsr 
Mtjjetfy’s Government, and his announcement at Cawnpore rejoined 
the hearts ot the Chiefs, one of whom, the Mehawtfe Bew*» was * 
leper and bed. no son. He said, on hearing tfcd Yiewoy's words, 'They 
dlspejl m **tt winA wfcwh h« long been Wowing upon me.’ ’ 

„ Itob* 1 , ■ 80 
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and, .o fctr a» Tlit sjuitflth wuit, it was out) of the grandest 
ami nin-t cwrion-. <*.itln rings we liud yet witnessed. 

Tin ou'.thioiis ai e •■are on which a Viceroy has the 
oppiunmitj of rtctivnig in duihar tho great vassals of our 
Indian Ixmpiro, hut when these absemblies can be arranged 
tin j liaTt a \erv useful effect, and should not be looked 
upon a'- nine viupt\ ceiemouials. This was especially 
tho ca«c at a time wbtu the comitry had so lecently been 
convulbed by intestine war, and when the Native Princes 
were anxiously considering how their prospects would be 
affected by Her Majesty’s assumption of the administration 
of India. 

The Chief of highest rank on this occasion was the 
Maharaja of Gw alior, who, as I have already stated, 
influenced l>y liis courageous Minister, Pinhar Rao, had 
remained faithful to us. Like most Mahratta Princes of 
that time, he was very imperfectly educated. Moreover, 
ho was possessed of a most wayward disposition, frequently 
threatening, when thwarted in any way, to throw up the 
reins of government, and take refuge in the jungle; 
manneis he had none. 

Next came the enlightened head of the Princely house of 
Jaipur, tho second in importance of the great Chiefs of 
Rajputana, 

He was succeeded by the Earaoli Raja, whose following 
was the mobt quaint of all. Amongst the curious signs of 
his dignity he had on his escort four tigers, each chained 
on a separate car, and guarded by strange-looking men in 
brass helmets. 

The Maharao Raja of Ulwar was the next to arrive, 
seated on a superb elephant, eleven feet high, magnificently 
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caparisoned with cloth-of-gold coverings, and chains and 
breastplates of gold. He was a promising-looking lad who 
had succeeded to his estate only two years before ; but he 
soon fell into the hands of low intriguers, who plundered 
his dominions and so oppressed his people that the British 
Government had to take over the management of his State. 

After Ulnar came the Nawab of Tonk, the descendant of 
an adventurer from Swat, on the Peshawar border, who had 
become possessed of considerable territory in Rajputana. 
The Nawab stood by us in the Mutiny, when his capital 
was plundered by Tantia Topi. 

The sixth in rank was the Jat Ruler of Dkolpnr, a bluff, 
cearse-looking man, and a very rude specimen of his race. 

Last of all arrived the Nawab of Jaora, a handsome, 
perfectly-dressed man of considerable refinement of manner, 
and with all the courtesy of a well-bred Mahoraedan. 
Though a feudatory of the rebellious Holkar of Indore, he 
kept aloof from all Mahratta intrigues, and behaved well 
to us. 

Some of the highest of the Rajput Chiefs declined to 
attend, alleging as an excuse the distance of their capitals 
from Agra ; but the truth is that these Rulers, the best 
blood of India, had never bowed their heads to any Power, 
not even that of the Moghul, and they considered it would 
be derogatory to their dignity to ol>ey the summons of the 
representative of a sovereign, of whom they considered 
themselves the allies and not the mere feudatories.* 

* These Rajput Chiefs, however, aeoepted Lord Lytton's invitation 
to attend the Impeded Assemblage at Delhi on the let January, 1677, 
and having cnee given their allegiance to the ‘Empress of India,' they 
have since been the most devotedly loyal of Her Majesty's feedatcary 
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llmst of tl» CludUms attending this 
'liotui ( tniipiuiouB lmalh timing tbo it 
a 11 mud to witlioni xe<ei\ing sxxbi 

Nxidxi had tauxtou bestowed on him 
Md.ftflO a jeax. Jaipux was gi\en the 
pun of Iv.it Kasim, yielding 15,000 a j 
•wot- recompensed aceoidxng to the ur 
&omu,s ieiidercd. 
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CHAPTER XAAI11. 

Wb remained at Agra until the yth December. Time 
wan so much of beauty and interest in and around the 
place, that Lady Canning found a wealth of subject') foi her 
facile pencil, and was well content to lemarn there. There 
were the usual banquets to the residents, and entertain- 
ments given by the Agra people to those in camp, one of 
them being a party in the Ta] guldens, to give us an 
opportunity of seemg the tomb bv moonlight, when it 
certainly looks its loveliest Mv wife was moie delighted 
even than I had anticipated with the peifect beaut} of 
the Taj and the exquisite little mosque in the fori, the 
ifcoti-Ma&jid. I gieatly enjoyed showing her all that was 
worth seeing, and witnessing hei pleasure on firbt viewing 
these wonderful works of art. 

There was no halt again, except the usual one 011 
Sunday, until we reached MdBiut on tfie 21st December. 

Tfiree marches from Agra a fire broke out in Lady 
Canning’s tent soon after she had retired for the night, 
caused by the iron pipe of the stove, which passed through 
the side of the tent, becoming over-heated. Lady Canning’s 
tents were cm one side of the big dining-tent, end the 
‘Y&erby’a on other. Immediately oa perceiving the 
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lire, Lad\ Canning ran across to awaken her husband, but 
the Xathe sentry, who <litl not know her or understand a 
word ol what bhe was saying, would not let her in, and, in 
despair of lieing able to make anyone hear, she rushed off 
to the tent of Sir Ihlwaid Campbell, the Military Beeretarj, 
which was nearest her own. She succeeded in awaking 
liim, and then Hew back to tiy and save some of her own 
treasures. The first thing she thought of was her portfolio 
of drawings, which she dragged outside ; but it had already 
been partiallj burned, and most of the valuable and char- 
acteristic sketches she had made at the different durbars 
were destroyed. She next tried to rescue her jewels, many 
of which she had worn the night before; her pearls were 
lying on the dressing-table, and she was only just in time 
to save them ; one of the strings had caught fire, and several 
of the pearls were blackened. Bhe swept them off the table 
into a towel, and threw them into a tub of water standing 
outside. Her wardrobe was completely destroyed. More 
damage would have been done had not the Private Secretary, 
Mr. Lew in Bowring, on the alarm being given, hurried to 
the dining-tent, and, with great presence of mind, ordered 
the Native Cat airy sentry to cut the ropes, causing it to 
fall at once, and preventing the fire fiom spreading. Some 
office boxes and reeoids were destroyed, but nothing more. 
We were as usual in the advance camp, and did not hear 
what had happened until next morning, when Lady Canning 
arrived dressed in Lady Campbell's clothes ; and as Lady 
Canning was tall, and Lady Campbell was short, the effect 
was rather funny. 

Christmas was spent at Meerut, where I met several of 
my brother ofSoars, amongst others my particular friend 
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Edwin Johnson, whom I had the great plea&uie of intro- 
ducing to my wife. With scarcely an exception, my friends 
became hers, and this added much to the happiness of our 
Indian life. 

Delhi, our next halting-place, was certainly not the least 
interesting in our tour. Lord Canning was anxious to 
understand all about the siege, and visited the different 
positions; the Bidge and its surroundings, the breaches, 
and the palace, were the chief points of interest. There 
were two ‘Delhi men’ besides mysolf to explain every- 
thing to him, Sir Edward Campbell, who was with the 00th 
Bifies throughout, and one of the best officers in the 
regiment, and Jemmy Hills, who had now become the 
Viceroy’s Aide-de-camp ; while in Lord Clyde’s camp there 
were Norman, Stewart, and Beeher. 

I had, of course, taken my wife to the scenes of the 
fights at Agra, Aligarh, and BuIandBhahr, but Delhi had 
the greatest fascination for her. It is certainly an extra- 
ordinarily attractive place, setting aside the peculiar 
interest of the siege. For hundreds of years it bad 
been the seat of Government under Balers of various 
nationalities and religions ; few cities have the remains of 
so much pomp and glory, and very few bear the traces of 
having been besieged so often, or eould tell of so much blood 
spilt in their defence, or of such quantities of treasure looted 
from them. When Tamerlane captured Delhi in 1808 tire 
city was given over to massacre for five days, ‘some streets 
being rendered impassable by heaps of dead’; and in 1789 
the Persian conqueror, Nadir Shah, after sacking the place 
for fifty-eight days and massacring thousands of its in- 
habitants, carried off thirty-two millions sterling of booty- 
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Altltou"li the tierce nature ot the struggle that Delhi 
had gone through in 1857 Mas apparent eryw here, the 
inhabit, mis seemed hom to have forgotten all about it. The 
city Mas as densely populated as it had ever been; the 
Chiunhti ChauL was gay as torinerly with draperies of 
bright -coloured stuffs jewellers and shawl -merchants 
carried on their trades as briskly as ever, and Mere just 
as eager in their endeavours to tempt the Sahib hq to 
speud their money as if trade had never been interrupted; 
so quickly do Orientals recover from the effects of a 
deva&tatinft Mar. 

We left Dellii on the Ord January, 1800 , marching n<L 
Knrnul. When at this place my wife went to see Lady 
Canning, as she often did if we remained at all late in 
camp. On this particular occasion she found her busy 
with the English mail, which had jubt arrived, so she 
said she would not stay then, hut would come next day 
instead. Lady Canning, however, would not let my wife 
go until she had read her part of a letter from Lady 
Waterford, which she thought would amuse her. It was 
m answer to one from Lady Canning, in which she had 
described the camp, and given her bister a list of all the 
people in it. Lady Waterford wrote: ‘Your Quarter- 
master-General must be the son of General Roberts, who 
lives near Waterfoid; he came home on leave last year. 
I must tell you an amubing little anecdote about his fafther. 
One night, when the General was dining at Curragbmore, 
he found himself sitting nest the Primate of Ireland, with 
whom he entered into conversation. Alter some time they 
discovered they had known each other in the days of their 
youth, but had never mat since a certain morning cm which 
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they went out to fight a duel on account of some squabble 
at a meet; happily the quarrel was stopped without any 
harm being done, each feeling equally relieved at being 
prevented from trying to murder the other, af. (hex had 
been persuaded they were in honour bound to do. The 
two old gentlemen made very merry over their reminis- 
cences.’ 

For some time I had been indulging a hope that I might 
be sent to China with my old General, Hope Grant, who 
had been nominated to the command of the expedition 
which, in co-operation with the French, was being prepared 
to wipe out the disgrace of the repulse experienced early 
in the jear, by the combined French and English naval 
squadrons in their attack on the Takn forts. My hope, 
however, was doomed to disappointment. Lord Clyde 
decided to send Lumsden and Allgood as A.Q.M.G.’s with 
the force, and I was feeling very low in consequence. A 
day or two afterwards we dined with the Cannings, and 
Lord Clyde took my wife in to dinner. His first remark to 
her was : f I think I have earned your gratitude, if I have 
not managed to satisfy everyone by these China appoint- 
ments.’ On my wife asking lor what Bhe was expected to 
be grateful, he said : * Why, for not Bending your husband 
with the expcj^jjfaon, of course. I suppose you would rather 
not be left in a foreign country alone a few months after 
yoitr marriage? If Roberts had not been a newly-married 
man, I would have sent him.’ This was too much far my 
Wife, who sympathized greatly with my disappointment, end 
she could not help retorting: ‘ I am afraid I cannot b# very 
gmHnito^formai^ my husband feellm roiritagfaia 

1 r* ****’$ •v"** “•**••*••** 
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Yon have done your best io make him regret his marriage.’ 
The poor old Chief was greatly astonished, and burst out 
in his not too refined way : * Well, I'll he hanged if I can 
understand you women ! I have done the very thing I 
thought yon would like, and have only succeeded in 
making a on angry. I will never try to help a woman 
again.’ My wife saw that he had meant to be kind, and 
that it was, as he said, only because he did not ‘understand 
women’ that he had made the mistake. She was soon 
appeased, and in the end she and Lord Clyde became great 
friends. 

The middle of January iound us at Umballa, where 
Lord Canning met in state all the Cis-Sutlej Sikh Chiefs, 
Fine, handsome men they most of them were, and 
magnificently attired. The beautifully delicate tints which 
the Sikhs are so fond of, the warlike costumes of some 
of the Sirdars, the quiet dignity oi these high-born men 
who had rendered us such signal service in our hour of 
need, made the scene most picturesque and impressive. 
The place of honour was given to the Maharaja of Patiala 
(the grandfather of the present Maharaja), as the most 
powerful of the Phulldan Princes ; and he was followed by 
his neighbours of Nabha and Jhind, all three splendid speci- 
mens of well-bred Sikhs, of stately presence and courtly 
manners. They were much gratified at having the right 
of adoption granted to their families, and at being given 
substantial rewards in the shape of extension of territory. 

The Sikh Chiefs were followed by Bajas of minor im- 
portance, chiefly from the neightouring hills, whom the 
Viceroy had summoned in order to thank them for assistance 
rendered during the Mutiny. Many of them had grievance* 
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to be redressed; others had favours to ask; and the 
Viceroy was able to more or less satisfy them by judiciously 
yielding to reasonable demands, and by bestowing minor 
powers on those who were likely to use them well. The 
wisdom of this policy of concession on Lord Canning’s part 
was proved in after years by its successful results. 

On the 29th January the Baja of Kapurthnla came out 
to meet the Viceroy one march from Jullundur. He had 
supplemented the valuable assistance rendered to Colonel 
Lake in the early days of the Mutiny by equipping and 
taking into Oudh a force of 2,000 men, which he personally 
commanded in six different actions. The Viceroy cordially 
thanked him for this timely Bervice, and in recognition of 
it, and his continued and conspicuous loyalty, bestowed 
upon Mm large estates in Oudh, where he eventually 
became one of the chief Talukdare. TMs Raja was the 
grandfather of the enlightened nobleman who came to 
England three years ago. 

After visiting Umritsar, gay with brilliant illuminations 
in honour of the Viceroy, and crowded with Sikhs come to 
welcome the Queer’s representative to their sacred city, 
we arrived at Lahore on the 10th February. 

Early the following morning Lord Canning made his 
state entry. As we approached the citadel the long line of 
mounted Chiefs drawn up to receive the Viceroy came into 
vieW. A brilliant assemblage they formed, Sikh Sirdars, 
etately Hill Bajpute, wildly picturesque Multanis and 
Baluchis with their flowing locks floating behind them, 
sturdy Tawanas from the Silt range, all gorgeously 
arrayed in every colour of the rainbow, their jewels 
4s Hbfi TWffnfo g gun, while their 
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magnificently caparisoned in cloth-of-gold saddle cloths, 
ind gold and silver trappings, pianoed and curvetted under 
piessurt of their severe bits. As the procession appeared 
in sight they mot ed font aid in one long dazzling cavalcade, 
each paity of Chiefs being headed by the Commissioner of 
the district horn which they came; they saluted as they 
appioachtd the Viceroy, and then passing him fell in 
behind, lietween the Body Guard and the Artillery of the 
escort. A royal salute was fired horn the foit as we 
passed under the city walls ; we then wound thiough the 
civil station of Anarkali, and on to camp where the 
garrison of Mian Mir, under the command of Major- 
General Sir Charles 'Windham, was drawn up to receive 
the Viceroy. 

At nightfall there were illuminations and a procession of 
elephants; the Viceroy, seated in a superb howdah, led 
the way through the brilliantly lighted city. Suddenly 
a shower of rochets was discharged which resulted in a 
stampede of the elephants, who rushed through the narrow 
streets, and fled in every direction, to the imminent peril 
and great discomfort of the riders. In time they were 
quieted and brought back, only to become again un- 
manageable at a fresh volley of fireworks ; a second time 
they were pacified, and as they seemed to be getting 
aecustomed to the noibe and lights, the procession pro- 
ceeded to the garden of the old palace. Here the elepliSnts 
were drawn up, when all at once a fresh discharge of 
rockets from every side drove them mad with fright, tod 
off they bolted under the trees, through gates, and some of 
them could not be pulled up until they had gone far into 
the country, Howdahs were crushed, hate torn off, 
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strange to say, there was only one serious casualty; an 
officer was swept out of his howdah by the branch of 
a tree, and falling to the ground, had his thigh broken. 
Lord Clyde declared that a general action was not half 
so dangeious, and he would much sooner have been in 
one! 

The Lahore durbar, at which the Punjab Chiefs were 
received, suqrassed any former ceremonials in point of 
numbers and splendour of effect. Many of Pamjit Singh’s 
Sirdars were present, and many who had fought against us 
in the Sutlej and Punjab campaigns, but had now become 
our fast friends. The Chiefs quite spontaneously prepared 
and presented Lord Canning with an address, and, in 
reply, his Excellency made an eloquent and telling speech, 
commenting in terms of the highest appreciation on the 
courage and loyally displayed by the Kobles and people 
of the Punjab during the Mutiny. 

While the camp was marching to Sialhot, where the 
Maharaja of Kashmir and some of the leading men of the 
Punjab were to he received, the Viceroy, accompanied by 
Lady Canning, Lord Clyde, and a small staff, went on a 
flying visit to Peshawar, with the object of satisfying 
himself, by personal examination of onr position there, as 
to the advisability or otherwise of a retirement cis*Indue 
— a retrograde movement which John Lawrence was stilt 
in favour of. The visit, however, only served to strengthen 
Lord Canning in his preconceived opinion that Peshawar 
must be held on to &b our frontier station. 

My wife remained at Mian Mir with our good friends 
Doctor and Mrs, Tyrrell Bow until it was tiara fajr bar 4*> 
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who toll! me the camp now hoiked so well that mj 
pi cm net was not alwaj" necessary, enabled me to be with 
htr Iroui time to time. 

Lord ('anninc's tom was now neatly over, and we 
maivhed without any halt of importance from Sialkot to 
Ivalka at the foot of the lulls, whete, on the 9th April, the 
camp was broken up. It was high time to get into cooler 
legions, for the heat of the tents in the day had become 
very oppressive. 

Thus ended a si\ months’ march of over a thousand 
miles — a maich never hkebv to be undei taken again by any 
other Viceroy of India, now that railway trams inn from 
Calcutta to Peshawar, and saloon caniages have taken the 
place of big tents. 

This progiebs through India had excellent results. The 
advantages of the representative of the Sovereign meeting 
face to fact the principal feudatoiies and Chiefs of our great 
dependency were very considerable, and the opportunity 
afforded to the Yiceioy of personally acknowledging and 
rewarding the services of those who had helped us, and 
of showing that he was not afiaid to be lenient to those 
who had failed to do so, provided they should remain loyal 
in the future, lud a very good effect over the whole of 
India. The wjbs concessions also announced at the different 
durharb as regards the adoption by Native Eulers of suc- 
cessors to their estates, and the grant to Native gentlemen 
of such a share as they were fitted lor in the govern- 
ment of the country, were undoubtedly more appreciated 
than any other description of reward given for assistance 
in the Mutiny. 

My duty with the Viceroy being ended, I returned to 
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Mian Mil to fetch my wife and the little danghtei, who 
had made her appearance on the 10th Mai eh, and escort 
them both to Simla. The journey up the hill was a 
tedious one. Caniages were not then used as they art, 
now, and my wife travelled in a jampan, a kind of open, 
half - leclnung sedan chair, earned by relays of four 
men, while I rode or walked by her bide. She had Iteen 
gioatly exhausted by the heat of the journey from Mian 
Mir, but as we ascended higher and higher up the 
mountain side, and the atmosphere became dearer and 
fresher, she began to revive. Pour hours, however, of this 
unaccustomed mode of travelling in her weak state had 
completely tired her out, so on finding a fairly comfortable 
bungalow at the end of the first stage, I decided to remain 
there the nevt day. After that we went on, stage by btage, 
until we reached Simla. Our house, * Mount Pleasant,’ 
was on the very top of a hill; up and up we climbed 
through the rhododendron forest, along a path crimson 
with the fallen blossom, till we got to the top, when a 
glorious view 'opened out before our delighted eyes. The 
wooded hills of Jakho and Elysium in the foreground, 
Mahasu and the beautiful Shalli peaks in the middle 
distance, and beyond, towering above all, the everlasting 
Bnows glistening in the morning sun, formed a picture tire 
beauty of which quite entranced us both. I could hardly 
persuade my wife to leave it and come into the house. 
Hunger and fatigue, however, at length triumphed. Our 
servants had arranged everything in our little abode meet 
comfortably; bright fires we burning in the gretee, a easy 
breakfast was awaiting us, and the feeling that *t last we 
had » feoige pf our own yae very pleaesni. 
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Lord Cui.iimg did not ri main long at Simla. His 

< xnneil in t lbuut.i was about to Ios* its Pre-iiknt, Sir 
.Lian-i (hmain, who w.,s Wring India on account of fail- 
im. Inalth; and a- tin* siugi stinn to impose an income- 
tax wn>» ci eating a good deal of agitation, the Vieeioy 
Hurried hack to ( ahutla, denning it expedient to lie on 
the spot. 

The measures ueiffasarj for the suppression of the Mutiny 
luul emptied the Government colters : and although a 
large loan had been raised, the local authorities found it 
impossible to cope with the increased expenditure. Lord 

< tinning had. therefore, applied to the Government in 
llnglaiid for the >ervieeh of a trained financier ; and Mr. 
Wilhon, who had a gie.it reputation ill this respect, was 
sent out. He declared the only remedy to lie an income- 
tax, and lie w as supported in this view by the merchants 
of Calcutta. Other Europeans, however, who were in- 
timately acquainted with India, pointed out that it was not 
advisable to ignore the dislike of Natives to such direct 
taxation; and Sir ( buries Tievclyan, Governor of Madras, 
argued well and wisely against the scheme. Instead, how- 
ever, of confining his action in the matter to warning and 
advising the supreme Government, he publicly proclaimed 
his opiiosition, thus giving the signal for agitation to all 
the malcontents in India. Lord Elphinstono, the Governor 
of Bombay, followed Trevelyan’s example, but in a' less 
pronounced manner, and these attacks from the minor 
Presidencies proved a serious embarrassment to the action 
of the Government. In spite of all this antagonism, the 
income-tax was passed, and Sir Charles Trevelyan's unusual 
procedure led to bis recall. 
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Lord Canning left Simla for his long and trying journey 
in May, about the hottest time of the year. On my taking 
leave of him, he told me that Sir Hugh Bose, then com- 
manding the Bombay army, had been appointed to succeed 
Lord Clyde, who had long been anxious to return to 
England, and that Sir Hugh, though he intended to go to 
Calcutta himself, wished the Head-Quarters of the Army to 
remain at Simla ; a question about which we had been 
rather anxious, as it would have been an unpleasant 
breaking up of all our plans, had I been ordered to 
Calcutta. 

Life at Simla was somewhat monotonous. The society 
vas not very large in those days ; but there were a certain 
number of people on leave from the plains, who then, as at 
present, had nothing to do but amuse themselves, conse- 
quently there was a good deal of gaiety in a small way ; 
but we entered into it very little. My wife did not care 
mueh about it, and had been very ill for the greater part 
of the summer. She had made two or three kind friends, 
and was very happy in her mountain home, though at 
times, perhaps, a little lonely, as I had to be in office 
the greater part of each day. 

In the autumn we made a trip into the interior of the 
hills, beyond Simla, which was a new and delightful ex- 
perience for my wife. We usually started in the morning, 
sending our servants on about half way, when they pile- 
pared breakfast for us in some pretty, shady spot; there 
we remained, reading, writing, or resting, until after lunch, 
and it was tune to move on, that we might get to our halt- 
ing pktoa tor the night before dinner, 

* i ^ j ) * * . 1 
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It was a lovtlj time of the jear, when the autumn tint*, 
made the forest goigeous, and the scarlet festoons of the 
Himalajan \iue stood out in biilliant eontiast to the dark 
green of the solemn deodai, amongst the branches of which 
it loves to twine itself. 
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CHAPTER XXXIY. 

In 1860 an important alteration was made in the organiza- 
tion of the army in India, by the passing of a Bill for 
the amalgamation of the local European Forces with the 
Royal Army. 

On the transfer of the administration of India from the 
Honourable East India Company to the Ciown, a question 
arose as to the conditions under which the European 
soldiers had enlisted. The Government contended that the 
conditions were in no way affected by the abolition of the 
Company. The soldiers, on the other hand, claimed to be 
re-enliBted, and on this being refused they asked for their 
discharge. This was granted, and 10,000 out of the 16,000 
men serving in the local army had to be sent to England. 
These men were replaced and the local Forces were kept up 
to strength by fresh drafts from England ; but, from the 
date of the amalgamation, enlistment to serve solely in 
India was to cease. 

There was great difference of opinion as to the ad- 
visability of this measure; officers of the Queen's serria# 
for the most part, and notably Sir Hugh Boevwao iti 
J&WM* tffl hot it was not pupate* in IMJ* » 
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was Iwtd that tlao change would result in a, great increase 
to the military charges which the Indian Government would 
be called upon to pay ; that, notwithstanding such increase, 
there would he a serious diminution ig the control exercised 
by that Government over the administration and organiza- 
tion of the British Army in India ; and that, under the 
jirebsuie of political emergency in Europe, troops might 
be withdrawn and Indian requirements disregarded. On 
the other hand, those in favour of the Bill thought that, 
after the transfer of India to the Crown, the maintenance 
of a separate Force uncontrolled by the Horse Guards 
would be an anomaly. There was, no doubt, much to be 
said on both sides of the question, but, although it has 
Leon proved that the fears of those opposed to the change 
were not altogether without foundation, in my opinion 
it was unavoidable, and has greatly benefited both 
services. 

The amalgamation considerably accelerated my promo- 
tion, for, in order to place the Indian Ordnance Corps on 
the sanio footing as those of the Royal service, the rank 
of Second Captain had to be introduced into the former, a 
rank to which I attained in October, I 860 , only, however, 
to hold it for one day, as the next my name appeared in 
the Gazette as a Brevet Major. 

The same year saw the introduction of the Staff Corps. 
This was the outcome of the disappearance during" the 
Mutiny of nearly the whole of the Regular regiments of the 
Bengal Army, and their replacement by Irregular regiments. 
But, as under the Irregular system the number of British 
officers with each corps was too limited to admit of their 
promotion king carried qa regimentary, as had been done 
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tinder the Begular system,' some organization had to he 
devised by which the pay and promotion of all officei" 
joining the Indian Army in futuie could be ananged. 
Many schemes were put forward ; eventually one formulated 
by Colonel Norman was, with certain modifications, 
accepted by the Secretary of State, the result being that 
all officers about to enter the Indian Army were to be 
placed on one list, in which they would be promoted after 
fixed periods of service and all those officers who had 
been thrown out of employment by the disbandment of 
their regimentB, or by the substitution of the Irregular 
for the Begular system, were to have the option of joining 
it. The term Staff Corps, however, was a misnomer, lor 
the constitution of the Corps and the training of its officers 
had no special connection with staff requirements. 

Towards the end of the summer the Viceroy announced 
his intention of making a march through Central India, 
and I was again ordered to take charge of his camp, which 
was to be formed at Benares. My wife and her baby 
remained at Simla with our friends the Donald Stewarts, 

* Under the Begular system, which was modelled on the Royal 
Army organization, each regiment of Native Cavalry had 22, and 
each regiment of Native Infantry 26 British officers, who rose to the 
higher grades by seniority. From this esta bl is hm ent officers were 
taken, without being seconded, for the multifarious estra-reganental 
duties on which tits Indian Army was, and is atm, employed, via., 
Staff, Civil, Political, Commissariat, Pay, Public Works, Stud, and 
Survey. With the Irregular system this was no lunger possible, 
a l t hou gh tha number of British officers with each carp* was (after the 
Mutiny) increased from 8 to 9 with a Cavalry, and 8 to 8 wHh m 
Jjjj ta&y r$jJbo&eso.fc* 

f Cdphtin after twelve ye«fc* M»)« dffiw ***** J*»« ** 
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and I left hu ftplmg bure that with them she would be 
happy find well taken caie of. 

Hu Hugh Ro-e was fit Allahabad, and as I passed thtough 
that place I availed myself of the opportunity to pay 
my lespectb to the new Chitf, being anxious to meet an 
officer whom 1 had held in gieat admiration from the 
time when, as Chi wi? iVurhmei at Constantinople, his 
pluck and foiexighl puctieally saved Turkey in her time 
of peril fiom Russia’s threatened attack — admiration 
ineieased by the masterly manner in which he had con- 
ducted the Central India campaign, in spite of almost 
ovei whelming difficulties from want of transport and other 
causes, and a severe attack of sunstroke, which would have 
incapacitated many men. Sir Hugh Rose, when I first met 
him at Allahabad, was fifty-nine jears of age, tall, slight, 
with refined featuies, rather delicate-looking, and possessing 
a dibtinctlv distinguished appearance. He received me most 
kindly, and told me that he wished me to return to Head- 
Quarters when the Viceroy could dispense with my services. 

The camp this year was by no means on so grand a scale 
as the preceding one. The escort was much smaller, and 
the Commander-in-Chief with Army Head-Quarters did not 
march with us as on the previous occasion. 

Lord and Lady Canning arrived by steamer at Benares 
on the 6th November, and I went on board to meet them. 
Lord Canning was cordial and pleasant as usual, but I did 
not think he looked well. Lady Canning was charming as 
ever; she reproached me for not having bronght my wife, 
but when I told her how ill she had been, she agreed that 
oarnp was not quite the place for her. 

Benares, to my mind, is a most disappointing city ; the 
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streets are narrow and dirty, there are no fine buildings, 
and it is only interesting from its being held so sacred by 
the Hindus. The view of the city and burning gluts from 
the river is picturesque and pietty, but there is nothing 
else Vi 01 th seeing. 

Two days were occupied in getting the camp to Jlimpur, 
on the opposite bank of the (hinges. There vs as no bridge, 
and everything had to be taken over in boats : 10,000 men, 
1,000 horses, 2,000 camels, 2,000 bullocks, besides all the 
tents, carts, and baggage, had to be ferried across the great 
river. The 180 elephants swam over with their mahouts on 
their backs to keep their heads straight and urge them on ; 
the stream was rapid, and it was a difficult business to land 
them safely at the other side, but at last it was accom- 
plished, and our only casualty was one camel, which fell 
overboard. 

The march to Jubbulpur lay through veiy pretty scenery, 
low hills and beautiful jungle, ablaze with the flarae- 
coloured blossom of the dhak-tree. Game abounded, and 
an occasional tiger was killed. Lord Canning sometimes 
accompanied the shooting expeditions, but not often, for he 
was greatly engrossed in, and oppressed by, his work, which 
he appeared unable to throw off. Even during the morn- 
ing's drive he was occupied with papers, and on reaching 
camp he went straight to his office tent, where he remained 
the whole day till dinner-time, returning to it directly the 
meal was over, unless there were strangers present with 
whom he wished to converse. 

At Jubhulpnr the Viceroy held a durbar for the Maharaja 
Tukaji Hollar of Indore, and eome minor Chiefs of that 
parted ihA<Wt^?yi Balkar's conduct dnriag Mutiny 
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’rtat not altogether above suspicion, but, considering that 
the only troops at his disposal belonged to the mutinous 
Indore Contingent, which consisted mainly of Hindustanis 
enlisted by English officers, over whom he could not be 
expected to exercise much control, Lord Canning gave 
him the benefit of the doubt, and was willing to attribute 
his equivocal 1>ehaviour to want of ability and timidity, 
rather than to disloyalty, and therofore allowed him to 
come to the durbar. 

Another potentate received at this time by the Viceroy 
was the Begum of Bhopal, who, being a powerful and skilful 
Euler, and absolutely loyal to the British Government, had 
afforded us most valuable assistance during the rebellion, 
ft be was one of those women whom the East has occasion- 
ally produced, endowed with conspicuous talent and great 
strength of character, a quality which, from its rarity 
amongst Indian women, gives immense influence to those 
who possess it. Lord Canning congratulated the Begum on 
the success with which she had governed her country, 
thanked her for her timely help, and bestowed upon her 
a large tract of country as a reward. She was a 
determined-looking little woman, and spoke fluently in her 
own language; she personally managed the affairs of her 
State, and wrote a remarkably interesting account of her 
travelling experiences during a pilgrimage to Mecca. 

Just as the Begum took her departure, news was brought 
in of the presence of a tiger two or three miles from the 
cantonment, and as many of us as could get away started 
off in pursuit. Not considering myself a first-rate shot, I 
thought I should be best employed with the beaters, bat, 
as good luck would have it, the tiger broke from the jungle 
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dthin a few yards of my elephant: I could not resist 
aving a shot, and was fortunate enough to knock him over. 

While at Jubbulpur, I visited the famous marble rocks 
n the Nerbudda. We rowed up the river for about a mile, 
■hen the stream began to narrow, and splendid masses of 
larble came into view. The cliffs rise to about a hundred 
:et in height, pure white below, gradually shading off to 
ray at the top. The water at their base is of a deep brown 
alour, perfectly transparent and smooth, in which the 
hite rocks are refleeted with the utmost distinctness, tn 
re crevices hang numerous beehives, whose inmates one has 
) be careful not to disturb, for on the bank are the graves 
E two Englishmen who, having incautiously aroused the 
icious little creatures, were attacked and drowned in diving 
nder the water to escape from their stings. 

A few days later the Viceroy left camp, and proceeded to 
ueknow, where he held another durbar for the Talukdars 
E Oudh. Lady Canning continued to march with us to 
[irzapur, where I took her on hoard her barge, and bade 
er farewell— a last farewell, for I never saw this good, 
sautiful, and gifted woman again. 

The camp being broken up, I returned towards the end 
1 February to my work in the Quartermaster-General's 
flS.ce at Simla. X found the place deep in snow ; it looked 
*ry beautiful, but the change of temperature, from the 
reSt heat of Central India to several degrees of frost, was 
unewhat trying. My wife had benefited greatly from the 
ae bracing air, and both she and our baby appeared 
ctetrea of health; but a day or two after my arrival fee 
ttie one was token iU, ahddaed wifein «a« weak & her 
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W pas»ed a very quiet, uneventful summer, anil in the 
Wginnmg of October we left Simla for Allahabad, where I 
had received instructions to prepare a camp for the Viceroy, 
who had airanqed to hold an investiture of the Star 
of India, the now Order which was originally designed to 
honour the principal Chiefs of India who had done ns good 
service, by associating them with some of the highest and 
most distinguished personages in England, and a few care- 
fully selected Europeans in Tndia. Lord Canning was the 
first Grand Master, and Sir Hugh Lose the first Knight. 

The durbar at which the Maharajas Bindhia and Patiala, 
the Begum of Bhopal, and the Nawab of Itampur were 
invested, was a most imposing ceremony. The Begum was 
the cynosure of all eye* — a female Knight was a novelty to 
Europeans as well as to Natives — and there was much 
curiosity as to how she would conduct herself ; but no one 
could have behaved with greater dignity or more perfect 
decorum, and she made a pretty little speech in Urdu in 
reply to Lord Canning's complimentary address. She was 
dressed in cloth-of-gold, and wore magnificent jewels ; but 
the effect of her rich costume was somewhat marred by a 
funny little wreath of artificial flowers, woollen mittens, and 
black worsted stockings with white tips. "When my wife 
visited the Begum after the durbar, she showed her these 
curious appendages with great pride, saying she wore them 
because they were * English fashion.’ This was the ’first 
occasion on which ladies were admitted to a durbar, out of 
compliment to the Begum. 

That evening my wife was taken in to dinner by a man 
whose manner and appearance greatly impressed her, but 
she did not catch his name when he was introduced; she 
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much enjoyed his conversation during dinner, whi ch wa» 
not to be wondered at, for, before she left the table, he told 
her his name was Bartle Frere. + She never saw him again, 
but she ah ays sayB he interested her more than almost 
any of the many distinguished men she has since met. 

From Allahabad the Viceroy again visited Lucknow, 
this time with the object of urging upon the Talukdars 
the suppression of the horrible custom of female infan ticid* , 
which had its origin in the combined pride and poverty of 
the Eajputs. In various parts of India attempts had been 
made, with more or less success, to put a stop to this in- 
human practice. But not much impression had been made 
in Oudb, in consequence of the inordinately large dowries de- 
manded from the Bajput fathers of marriageable daughter. 
Two hundred Talukdars attended Lord Canning’s last durbar, 
and, in reply to his feeling and telling speech, declared their 
firm determination to do their best to discourage the evil. 

The Commander-in-Chief had decided to pass the winter 
in marching through the Punjab, and inspecting the 
different stations for troops in the north of India. The 
Head-Quarters camp had, therefore, been formed at 
Jullundur, and thither we proceeded when the gathering 
at Allahabad had dispersed. We had hut just arrived, 
when we were shocked and grieved beyond measure to 
hear of Lady Canning’s death. Instead of accompanying 
the Viceroy to Allahabad she had gone to Darjeeling, and 
on her return, anxious to make sketches of the beautiful 
jungle Bcenery, she arranged, Alas 1 contrary to the advice 
of those with her, to spend one night in the im*,t where 
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t -he contracted jungle-fever, to uliich 
dava after her return to Calcutta. I 
personal borrow to all who had the 
her ; wliat must it have been to her 1 
England without the helpmate who had 
the burden of hit* anxieties, and gl 
which crowned liis eventful career in 1 
The Commander - in - Chief arrive< 
November, and all the officers of the 
went out to meet him. I was moun 
meg-gray Arab, a present from Allgoo 
fancied Arabian horses, and immed 
He called me up to him, and asked 
and of what caste he was. From tt 
varied in the kindness and consider 
treated me, and I always fancied I 
disposed towards me from the very 
I was riding my handsome little Arab 
good horse, and liked his staff to be • 
days afterwards he told me he wished 
on the flying toms he proposed to ma 
in order to see more of the country a 
be possible if he marched altogether ’ 
We went to Umritsar, Mian Mir, 
place there were the usual inspeetio' 
entertainments. The Chief’s visit i 
ordinary life of a cantonment, and t) 
to take advantage of it to get up vi 
Hugh, too, was most hospitably inclii 
always a great deal to do besides 
arrived at a station. 
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Jamu, where the Euler of Kashmir resides during the 
winter, is not far from Sialkot, so Sir Hugh was tempted 
to accept an invitation from the Maharaja to pay him a 
visit and enjoy some good pig-sticking, to my mind the 
finest sport in the world. His Highness entertained uv 
right royally, and gave us excellent sport, but our pleasure 
was marred by the Chief having a bad fall: he had got the 
first spear off a fine boar, who, feeling himself wounded, 
turned and charged, knocking over Sir Hugh's horse. All 
three lay in a heap together : the pig was dead, the horse 
was badly ripped up, and the Chief showed no sips of life. 
We carried him back to Jamu on a charpoy,* and when he 
regained consciousness we found that no great harm was 
done beyond a severely bruised face and a badly sprained 
leg, which, though still very painful two or three days 
later, did not prevent the plucky old fellow from riding 
over the battle-field of Chilianwalla. 

Very soon after this Norman, who was then Adjutant- 
General of 4he Army, left Head-Quarters to take up the 
appointment of Secretary to the Government of India in 
the Military Department, Before we parted he expressed a 
hope that I would soon follow him, as a vacancy in the 
Department was about to take place, which he said he 
was sure Lord Canning would allow him to offer to me. 
Norman was succeeded as Adjutant-General of the Indian 
Amy by Edwin Johnson, the last officer who filled that 
poet, as it was done away with when toe amalgamation of 
toe services was Carried inty effect. 

Two maw&fM fromJMw® my wife ww suddenly taken 
h»d toitmin brfdsd whm toe camp 
( - * * ******* 2 * 4 . 
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moved on. Kh Hugh Rose mot kindly insisted on leaving 
his doctor (Longlmrst) in chaige of her, and told rue I must 
‘•tay with her as long as was necessary. For three whole 
weeks we 1 emanat'd on the encamping ground of Rahawar ; 
at the end of that time, thanks (humanly speaking) to the 
skill and care of our Doctor, she was sufficiently re- 
covered to be put into a doolie and carried to Lahore, I 
riding a camel by her side, for my horses had gone on with 
the camp. 

While at Lahore I received a most kind letter from 
Norman, offering me the post in the Secretaiiat which he 
had already told me was about to become vacant. After 
some hesitation— -for the Secretariat had its attractions, 
particularly as regarded pay — I decided to decline the 
proffered appointment, as my acceptance of it would have 
taken me away from purely military work and the chance 
of service in the field. I left my wife on the high-road to 
recovery, and hurried after the camp, overtaking it at 
Peshawar just in time to accompany the Commander-in- 
Chief on his ride along the Derajat frontier, a trip I 
should have been very sorry to have missed. We visited 
every station from Kohat to Bajanpur, a ride of about 440 
miles. Brigadier-General Neville Chamberlain, who was 
still commanding the Punjab Frontier Force, met us at 
Kohat, and remained with us to the end. We did from 
twenty-five to forty miles a day, and our baggage .and 
servants, carried on riding-camels, kept up with us. 

This was my first experience of a part of India with 
which I had later so much to do, and which always in- 
terested me greatly. At the tame of which 1 am writing it 
was a wild and lawless tract of country. As we left Kohat 
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we met the bodies of four murdered men being carried 
in, but were told there was nothing unusual in such a 
sight. On one occasion Genexal Chambeilam introduced to 
Sir Hugh Eose two young Khans, fine, handsome fellows, 
who were apparently on excellent terms. A few dayb later 
we were told that one of them had been murdered by hi« 
companion, there having been a blood-feud between their 
families for generations; although these two had been 
brought up together, and liked each other, the one whose 
clan had last lost a member by the feud felt himself in 
honour hound to sacrifice his friend. 

"When I rejoined my wife at the end of the tour, I found 
her a great deal worse than her letters had led me to 
expect, but she had been much cheered by the arrival of a 
sister who had come out to pay us a visit, and who lived 
with us until she married an old friend and brother officer 
of mine named Sladen. We remained at Vmballa till the 
end of Mar ch ; the only noteworthy circumstance that 
occurred there was a parade for announcing to the troops 
that Earl Canning had departed, and that the Earl of 
K.l grin and Kincardine was now Viceroy of India. 

There are few men whose conduct of affaire has been so 
severely criticised as Lord Canning’s, but there are still 
fewer who, as Governors or Viceroys, have had to deal 
with such an overwhelming crisis as the Mutiny. While 
thevwant of appreciation Lord C annin g at first displayed of 
the magnitude of that crisis may, with perfect justice, he 
attributed to the fact that mpet of his advisers had gained 
their experience only in Lower Bengal, and had therefore a 
very imperfect knowledge of popular feeling throughout 

iadiflf, tfce ta© laege rneaea** of mem which attended hie 
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subsequent action was undoubtedly due to his own ability 
and sound judgment. 

That by none of Loid Canning’s responsible councillors 
could the extent of the Mutiny, or the position in Upper 
India, have been grasped, was evident from the telegiam* 
sent from Calcutta to the Commander-in-Chief on the 81st 


May, three weeks after the levolt at Meerut had occurred; 
but from the time Lord Canning left Calcutta in January, 
1858, and had the opportunity of seeing and judging for 
himself, all that he did was wise and vigorous. 

Outwardly Lord Canning was cold and reserved, the 
result, I think, of extreme sensitiveness; for he was 
without doubt very warm-hearted, and was greatly liked 
and respected by those about him, and there was universal 
regret throughout India when, three months after his 
departure, the news of his death was received. 

We returned to Simla early in April. The season passed 
much as other seasons had passed, except that there was 
rather more gaiety. The new Yiceioy remained in Calcutta ; 
but Sir Hugh Rose had had quite enough of it the year 
before, so he came up to the Hills, and established himself 
at ‘Barnes Court’ He was very hospitable, and having 
my sister-in-law to chaperon, my wife went out rather 
more than she had cared to do in previous years. We 
spent a good deal of our time also at Mashobra, a lovely 
place in the heart of the Hills, about six miles from Simla, 
where the Chief had a house, which he was good enough 


* ‘Tour force of Artillery ns to dispose of Delhi with 

certainty. I therefore hog that yea will detach one European Infantry 
and a small force of European Cavalry to the sooth of 
fp, Delhi, without keeping them for operations there, so that Aligarh Stay 
bo recovered and Caw&jdr* relieved frfriWI, lately.’ f 
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to frequently place at our disposal, -when not mating 
use of it himself. It was an agieeable change, and one 
■which we all greatly enjoyed. But attlie best one gets \erj 
tired of the Hills by the close of the summer, and I Mas 
glad to &tart off towards the end of October with my wife 
and her sister for Agra, where this year the Head-Quarters 
camp was to be formed, as the Chief had settled the cold- 
weather tour was to begin with a march through Bumlel- 
iand and Central India, the theatre of his successful 
campaign. 

The second march out we were startled by being told, 
when we awoke in the morning, that Colonel Gavler, 
the Deputy- Adjutant-General of Queen’s troops, had lieen 
badly wounded in the night by a thief, who got into 
his tent with the object of stealing a large Bum of money 
Gawler had received from the bank the previous day, 
and for greater safety had placed under his pillow when 
he went to bed. In the middle of the night his wife 
awoke him, saying there was someone in the tent, and 
by the dim light of a small oil-lamp he could just see 
a dark figure creeping along the floor. He sprang out 
of bed and seized the robber; but the latter, being 
perfectly naked and oiled all over, slipped through his 
hands and wriggled under the wall of the tent. Gawter 
caught him by the leg just as he was disappearing, and 
the^ struggled outside together. When despairing of 
being able to make his 1 escape# the thief stabbed Gawter 
several rimes with a knife ,^* 11 was tied by a string to 
hie % this time Uxs, Gawter had been aide to 

a$M» Wb o* whomtete* teaafaa 

4 •*.. xjt* , 4Afcil r ufakfciwkL i l&te ms^ [ 
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son, uil, burnt t r, wa- luoii w.ny, and snueodtd m tap 
tilling tin tint i ; Kaith ttshion, lie knocked all the lueatl 
out ni hi- lioth b\ 1 mining at him head down and buttin* 
him m the -tom uh, when it heiame om to hind tin 
nn -i leant hand and foot. It wa« a had part of th* 
omnlu loi thine- ; and whin -ome tom weeks latei 
I went olt on a thing torn with the Louimandei-m-Chiei 
I did not leaie im wite quite as happily as usual. Bui 
neither -he nor lit r bister was afraid. Bach night they 
sent fiery thing at all lalnable to he placed mtdei the can 
of the giuid, and having taken tins precaution, weio qmt< 
easy in their minds. 

When the eanip loathed Gwalior, the ITahaiaja Sindliii 
seemed to think he eould not do enough to show his gratitude 
to Sn Hugh Bose for Ins oppoitime help in June, 1858, 
when the Gwalior iioops mutinied, and joined the rebe : 
army nnder the l’ani of Jhunsi and Tantia Topi. The day 
aftei oiu amval Sindlna held a grand lenew of his new 
army in honour of our Chief. The next day there was nr, 
open-air eiitenainmont in the Phulbagh (garden of flowers) ; 
the tliiid a piune and elephant fight, which, by the way, wa- 
ft very tame affaii. We had neived ourselves to see some- 
thing lathei teirific, instead of W'hieh the gieat creature* 
twisted their trunks about each other in quite a playful 

* Aftti the capture of Kalpi in Mai , 1858, Sir Hugh ltose, worn oul 
with fatigue unit succewnt btuwtrokee, was adiised by ha meuiea 
offlet r to 1 eturn at once to Bombay , hie len\ e had been gi anted, and hv 
successor (Bugadier-General Napier) had been appointed, when mtelh 
genoe readied him to the effect that the rebel armj , under Tantia Top 
and the Item of Jlmnai, bad been joined by the whole of Stadhia’s 
troupe and were m possession of the fort of GwaHor with its well- 
auppbed arsenal. Sir Hugh Bose at ones cancelled Ins leave, peshet 
an to Gwalior, and by the 80th of June had re-captored ah Smihia’f 
guns and placed h im again In posmudon of his ca pital. 
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manner, and directly the play seemed to lie hu mn" into 
earnest they weie separated by then mahouts, bom" urn h 
too valuable to be allowed to injure tlienisplve-*. Jli<4i 
day tlieie bs some land of enteitainment : pig-sticlau., <n 
shooting expeditions in the morning, and banquets, lne- 
woiks, and lllummations in the evening. 

Gwalior is an inteiestmg place. The fort is pictiue«<]upl.v 
situated above a peipendicular cliff; the road np to it is 
very steep, and it must have been almost inipiegnahlo in 
former days. It was made doubly interesting to us by Sir 
JIugh Rose explaining how he attached it, and pointing out 
the spot where the Rani of Jhami was hilled in a charge nf 
the 8th Hussars. 

Onr next halt was Jhansi. Here also Kir Hugh had a 
thrilling tale to tell of its capture, and of his having to 
fight the battle of the Betwa against a large force brought 
to the assistance of the rebels by Tantia Topi, while the 
siege was actually being earned on. 

From Jhansi the big camp inarched to Lucknow, tut 
Cawnpore ; while the Chief with a small staff lof which I 
was one) and light tents, made a detour by Sanger, 
Jubbulpur, and Allahabad. We travelled through pretty 
jungle for the most part, interspersed with low hills, 
and we had altogether a very enjojable trip. Sir Hugh 
was justly proud of the splendid eei vice the Central India 
Ffbld Force had performed under his command; and, 
as we rode along, it delighted him to point out the vanow 
places where he had come jb contact with the rebels. 

While at Allahabad, on the 18th Jaauary^uiti the 
toe of thpywtt-'Ihad* siijftt ranetooba, whieih 
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sensible custom introduced by Lord Clyde, of wearing 
helmet-, was not always adhered to, and Sir Hugh Iio-e 
wab rather fond of cocked hat". On this occasion I wai 
wearing tlu?> — for India — most unsuitable head-dress, and, 
as ill-luck woidd have it. the Chief kept me out rather late, 
going over the ground where the present cantonment 
stands. I did not feel anything at the time, but an hour 
later I was suddenly seized with giddiness and sickness, and 
for a short time I conld neither see nor hear. Plentiful 
douches of cold water brought me round, and I was well 
enough in the afternoon to go with the Chief to inspect the 
fort ; but for months afterwards I never lost the pain in 
my head, and for many years I was vert' susceptible to 
the evil influence of the sun’s rays. 

We reached Lucknow towards tho middle of January. 
Here, a .» elsewhere, we had constant parades and inspec- 
tions, for Sir Hugh carried out his dutieb in the most 
thorough manner, and spared himself no trouble to secure 
the efficiency and the well-being of the soldier. At the 
same time, he was careful not to neglect his social duties ; 
he took a prominent part in all amusements, and it was 
mainly dne to his liberal support that we were able to 
keep up a small pack of hounds with Head-Quarters, which 
afforded us much enjoyment during the winter months. 

Prom Lucknow we marched through Bareilly, Meerut, 
and Utuballa, and the 80 th March saw us all settled at 
Simla for the season. 

.Early in April Lord Elgin arrived in Simla for the hot 
weather, and from that time to the present, Simla has 
continued to be the Head-Quarters of the Government 
during the summer months. 
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About this time the changes necessitated by the amal- 
gamation of the services took place in the army stab. 
Edwin Johnson lost his appointment in consequence, and 
Colonel Haythorne,* Adjutant-General of Queen’® troops, 
became Adjutant-General of the Army in India, with Donald 
Stewart as his deputy. The order limiting the tenure of 
employment on the staff in the same grade to five years 
was also now introduced, which entailed my "ood friend 
Arthur Beeher vacating the Quartermaster - Generalship, 
after having held it for eleven years. He was succeeded 
by Colonel Paton, with Lumsden as his deputy, and Charles 
Johnson (brother of Edwin Johnson) and myself as assist- 
ants in the Department. 

* The late General Sir Edmund Haythorne, JLC.B. 
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Tick Oth Natiu Infantry, to which Captain Donald Stewart belonged, 
va* divided between Aligarh, Mompuri, Bulandbhahr, and Etawa, 
btvwart being with the Head- Quarters of the regiment at Aligarh. 

The news from Meerut and Delhi had caused a certain amount of 
alarm amongst the residents at Aligarh, and arrangements had been 
made for sending avnj the ladies and children, but, owing to the con- 
fidence placed hi the men of the Oth, none of them had left the 
station. Happen what might in other regiments, the officers were 
tvrtain that the Oth could never be faithless to their salt ! The Native 
officers and men were profuse in their expressions of loyalty , and as a 
piooi of their sincerity they arrested and disarmed several rebel 
h( poya, who were making for their homes in Ouclh and the adjoining 
districts. As a further proof, they gave up tho regimental pandit for 
endeavouring to pomade them to mutiny. Ho was tried by a Court- 
Martial composed of European and Nathe officers, found guilty, and 
sentenced to bo hanged. The sentence was carried out that same 
afternoon, it was intended that the regiment should witness the 
execution, but it did not roach the gaol in time ; the men were there- 
fore marched back to their lines, and Stewart, in his capacity of 
Interpreter, was ordered to explain to them the purpose for which 
they had been paraded. While he was speaking a man of his own 
company shouted out something. Stewart did not hear the wouds, 
and no ono would repeat them. The parade was then dismissed, when 
the same man, tearing off his uniform, called upon his comrades not 
to serve a Government which had hanged a Brahmin. A general 
uproar ensued. The Commanding Officer ordered the few Sikhs in the 
regiment to seize the ringleader ; they did so, but not being supported 
by the rest they released him. The Subadar Major was then told to 
arrest the mutineer, but he took no notice whatever of the order. This 
Native officer had been upwards of forty years in the regiment, and 
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full pension. He had been a mt*uibtr of the Court- 
id the pandit, and. though a liralmnii had 

a our of the prisoner being banged; inortmei he \\d^ 
)f all the officer-., Stewart, who had b< en for many 
new him intimately, and believ ed implicitly in hi* 
had constantly discussed the situation *a ith Stewart 
d been mainly instrumental in disarming the sepoy* 
rough Aligarh ; and yet when the hour of trial cairn- 
?fcelv as the last-joined recruit, 
ers wont amongst their men and tried to keep order* 
i rapidly spread ; some of the young soldiers began 
ltler ones warned the officers tliat it was time i»>r 
he sepoys then plundered the treasury, broke open 
sased the prisoners, and marched in a body towards 

bus left without a regiment, attached himself to the 
district, and took command of a small bod> of 
nn Agra by the Lieutenant-Governor of the North* 
> aid the civil authorities In restoring order. Not 
k, and thinking he might be more usefully employ i d, 
id placed his services at the disposal of Mr. Colvin, 
>verno 3 , who told him that despatches lutd been 
i Government in Calcutta for the Commander-m- 
fcood to be with the army before Delhi, and that he 
er of them if lie were disposed to undertake such a 
At the same time the Lieutenant -Governor ini- 
art that he was not giving him any order to go, and 
ik to carry tho despatches it must be a voluntary 
.tailing no responsibility on the Government of the 
ires. 

were strange, but Stewart accepted tho duty, and 
tfr, Colvin as the sun was setting on the I8tb June, 
nance of being able to join the army before Delhi, 
•a, thirty- five miles distant, without mishap. The 
were crowded with men, aft carrying arm# <rf ewe 
no signs of hoRfcility, however, and area pointed out 
tse of which be wa* in search. The owner of this 


meat was in the act of mutinying one gt the eepqy# 
trad, and running round to aft the WM 

what had happened, and framed ttowba tontote 
for m reward, and wee never wwa *q0u > f 
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to \vlu>*c p<m h« h id boon commended by the Ai;ra authorities, 

. 1 * a Brahmin holtliiu* an olthul jnMtion in the town. Thi> Xati\ e 
ntlonun beln\ed with utility, but did not attempt to conceal bis 
nbarmvauf nt ut tin- jaw me of a British officer, or liis lelief when 
tnait ,mnuune< d his Intuition of re- tuning bis journey an hour or 
» In foie da;ri>u <ik. 

The Brahmin protidr d him with two sowars belonging to the Itapi 
Blmrtpur with ordtrs to acemiipain him as far as Kosi, They 
rue eut-tlnoat-looking indituhals and btowait felt rather inclined to 
bpciM* with tluir ser\ie< s but, Blinking it unwise to show any signs 
P distrust, he accepted them with the be^t giace ho could. 

*kfter riiliug fifteen or si\tem miles, StewartS horse fell from ev 
anstiou. on winch bis so-called escort laughed uproariously, and 
alloped oil', leading our poor traveller to hi* own devices. 

Beln^ing the horse could not runner, huwart took off the saddle 
mi bridle and tramped to the nearest ullage, where he hoped to be 
bit* to bin or lure an animal of some kind on which to continue bis 
mrm\\\ No one, however, would help him, and he was forced to 
eive a donkty which be lonnd grazing in a held hard b>. About 
unset he reach* d lvosi, thirty -v^en miles from Muttra, The 
elusihhu * m*eiud 3mn couittniisly, and giu o him feoiae bread and 
mlk, but would not hear of his staying for the night. lie told him 
hat Ids appearance hi the town was causing considerable excitement, 
md that he could not be responsible for his safety. Btewart was 
mich exhausted after Ids hot ride, but ns the Ul^iUUtr stood firm 
hero wrs nothing for Imu to do but to continue his journey, and he 
consented to start if be wire prodded with a borne, The tdnildar 
promptly offered his own pony, and us sorn as it was dark Stewart 
•>et out for the Jaipur camp. His progress during the night was slow, 
and it was not until eight o'clock the runt morning that be reached 
hw destination, where he was hospitably received by the Political 
Agent, Major JEtUn* who introduced him to the Maharaja's Warir. 
This official at first promised to ghe Btewart a small escort as far oh 
D elhi, but on various pretexts he put him otf from day to day. At 
tile end of a week Btewart saw that the \Vfuir either could not or 
would not give him an escort, and thinking it useless to dolay any 
longer, he made up his mind to start without one. 

There were several refugees in the ciunp, and one of them, Mr. 
Ford, collector and magistrate of Gurgaou, offered to join Stewart 
in his venture. 


* Native magistrate. 
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Stewart and his companion left the Jaipur 
of the 27th June, and reached Palwal soon after dark. Ford suit for 
the kofwal , * who was one of his own district officials and asked him 
for food. This was produced, hut the hotuml besought the Mihih*, to 
move on without delay, telling them that their lives were in imminent 
danger, as there was a rebel regiment in the town, mid he was unite 
unable to protect them. So they continued their journey, and. escaping 
from one or two threatened attacks by robbers, reached Badslmhpnv 
in the morning. Here they rested during the heat of tin iLij, bung 
kindly treated by the villagers, who were mostly Hindus. 

The travellers were now not far from Delhi, but could hardly proc^ d 
further without a guide, and the people of Badsbahpur declined to 
provide one. They pleaded that they were men of peace, mid could 
not possibly leave their village in such evil times. Suddenly a man 
from the crowd offered liis services. His appcoranco was ogam«t him, 
and the villagers declared that he was a notorious cattle-lifter, who 
was strongly bu&peeted of having set fire to the collector's (Mr. ForiiV) 
office at Gurgaon, in order that the evidences of his offences might bo 
destroyed. Not a pleasant romgagnon de voyage , but there wa* 
nothing for it but to accept his offer. 

As soon as it was dark a start was made, and at daybreak on the 
29th the minarets of Delhi rose out of the morning mini, while an 
occasional shell might be seen bursting near the city. 

On reaching the Hand road, the guide, by name Jumna Das, who, 
in spite of appearances, had proved true to Ids word, stopped and said 
he could go no further. He would not take any reward that it was 
then in the power of Stewart or Ford to offer 1dm, but he expressed a 
hope that, when the country became settled, the slight service he had 
performed would not be forgotten. They gratefully assured him on 
this point, and thanked him cordially, giving lum at the same time a 
letter testifying to his valuable service. Stewart then went to the 
nearest village, and for a small reward found a man who undertook to 
conduct them safely to one of our piquets. 

One curious circumstance remarked by Stewart throughout the ride 
was that the peasant* and villagers, though not generally hostile to 
hnn, had evidently made up their minds that the British r&l was at 
an end, and were busily engaged in tendering their vftkgee dafewttfe, 
to meet the treaties end disturhsowee which they MM l te ei would 
sorely follow on the resumption of Native role. 

It is difficult to over-estimate the pluck end eoterjadee diep&tyed by 


* City msglstrete. 
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Mt \\ irt dmini* this most adventurous ride. It was <\ marvel that lie 
<*v< r re ached Delhi. Hfc coming there turned out to be the best thing 
that c\*r happen d to him, for the qualities which prompted him to 
midu'tdve and cmied linn thiongh his dangnous journo, \ , marked 
lum us u man wwtln at aihaneeutf nt and likeh to do well. 
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(Th<v* H<* i |fi»» umd i th *<it t M i* t\« i < i . tt » 

‘X. Sir H. luwunct joinuint LtmhnoU about im <>m / m 'j. 
lhW, Buemdrag Mr, Cow ilej in t h» l # h« fT mm 4'p. 

*2. On his tirihnl he found himself in the mubt of *h * 4 » < it f t» j 
tin. most impoiUnt win* thw* : 

h X general agiuthm of tin uujru.fi »na tin dU of tl* 
sol&hrv. 

1L A Wtak Europe *m butt ,tt i Mill i, with itU tlw m&iuity mmnjj 
ments defeetm . 

Ilf* Grievous diwuntuit among muwI tU*** of the popu! ttkw of 
Oudh, ^h% tin nobilih of Lurhno'u nut! the mend* t* am! 
retainer* of the RiyjaI the oftiunl fiasco**, th* t>id 

sddien, und th< tntln counui pupuUriuu, noble and pui^ ml 
alike. 

4 *1* Tills third was dut to disofa dh m* of, tu tUpaitmo fmiu» the 
instructions laid down h\ tfuunmt* nt at the ium< \atiou, hj*, i«r,v 
dearly shown in Lord St tally's letter of October 111, XHaH. Tim 
promised pensions had either been c ninety withheld or twj spnringty 
doled out i the old officials were wrtuely without emplotmun ; thn t * 
quarters of the ami> the same: whih the country Jhuom had, b> 
forced interpretation of ru!e>, bttn dimmed of the iwwh of fhur 
estates, which had been paic riled out among ihtir follower, who, for 
dajmisfa reasons, were mote indignant at the spoliation and loss of 
power and place of theft Chiefs than they wue glad for thur own 
indhidual acquisitions, 

1 4. The weakness of the European force could not fa* helped ; it was 
deemed politic to show the country that the animation did not require 
force, 

1 & Butthefcffffideneyof the military arrangements vnm from mere 
want of ikOfa and w m aerioue, under the tbraateniag aepeet of Urn 
joJSkaih orieom 
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*0. TL. disconttnt of tIic prouuoi , and tlu coming geneial storm, 
h ol vilri ady f tnrd %cut hi Ik hngandage of Fu/l Mi. and the -editions 

*i»* f'\v ah ul Monhn * 

* 7. And wall all ukh bit* H. 1 .umm'f hud to grcpplo immediately 
**n his tnm.iL 

'H. Hut I in sank - « \ thit ftn da\s ^iw the mass of them dis- 
app*uu The i y/aiud Vfouhic had bu.n stued and imprisoned. 
Fu/l All lutl hr t n ki,i umudui ami “lain. The promised pc iwions had 
been paid. in bn It. Lawuwf \ ptri mptorv orders to the muubeis 
and ut aim m of the Loyal Family . A recognition had been published 
of the fan tights of tin old Oudh officials to employment m preference 
to immigrants f<oiu oar old pmwm.es, und instructions had boon 
hsutd for gn iutr it c*ffe< t. The disbanded suldii m of the Hoy ftl -Liny of 
Oudh wvu pi unused prik-reme in < nlistmuit in the local corps and 
tlto police, and n reorganization and increase to the latter, winch were 
almost imiiiudiaTtlj sanction* d, gave instant opportunities for the 
fulhluif nfc of the ihst instalment of these promison. While last, but 
not least, durbars weie held, in which Sir Henry Lawrence was able 
to proclaim hib rir vvs and policy, by which the landholders should be 
rt instated in the po w- ssiun which they held at the annexation, the 
basis on which the instructions had been originally issued, which had 
Luu liitherto practically ignored. hut to which he pledged himself to 
gi\c ctRct. 

i 9. To strengthen his military position, he placed Artillery with the 
Ihiropeau Infantry ; he distulmted his Inegular Cavalry ; he examined 
the city, decided on taking possession oi the Muebee Bawn and 
garrisoning it .is a fort ; and summoned in Colonel Fisher and Captain 
George ILmliuge ; .tnd with them, Brigadier Ilandbconihe mid Major 
Anderson, consulted and arranged for future plans against the storms 
wdiich he saw to be impending* 

‘10. Much of tins, and Ids policy for rt making in Oudh, and the 
conduct of the defence of Lucknow', I know from recollections of what 
he occarionallv let dmp to mo in his confidential conversations while 
inspecting the Mnchee Bawn. Hi* told me that nearly the whole army 
would go; that he did not flunk the Sikhs ’would go; tlmt in every 
regiment there were men that, with proper management, w’ould remain 
entirely on our side ; and that, therefore, he meant to segregate from 
the rest of the troops the Sikhs and selected men, and to do his best to 
keep them faithful allies when the rest should go ; that, if Cawnpore 
should hold out, we would not be attacked ; but that if it should fall, 
we would be invested, and more or less closely besieged ; that no troops 
could come to our relief before the middle of August ; that the besieging 
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forces would, lw thought, be i\mt m 1 • * tm ♦ * r i f i> >p) f 
the country ^'(<1 & liL»l cur I p <* \,h’i t'i\ 1 .1 

frequent \ had to Mf ^ fui th* -t 1 s » i tm m> * i } * \ t < m* 1 

their tomilc a ; n d th<» wh»d* Hi id’ i vj ' n l »*1 > 1 »] ♦ V, 

tion of <>vr UundK l'm« umd *»* ?* *» i 3 <m , f 1 w * , » Mi ] 
mam rcganlmi? the Hminumnii <*.',«* , t t ‘ t hf , -• u uu a, 
were w«s fi'Wvori, foi tlw *l*ghtis 4 q p» t n «■ of u«hj nr oref i or 
showing a hold hunt, would if Milt in nm i 1 t U*j v * r*j r fn J * M n .? * ( 

nm^t s$et pi minions ; tlut to p» t puiv Ui*u a » t pKp h h»i ♦ It,* u i*r 

defence we mmt keep opt n uir e« 4 tin oim jithu. u nil *m < \ m*n, Hud 
keep the city quiet; that to tbr tormi * uid tin nh ut maf the t imiuii- 
tnenfe was neoesmu>, and ot tht Mucin v iUwn 1 1 tin ln(*i r. while tlu 
site of the permanent dofniro*, mws of tit mid of nmiintutkai, 
shonld be the Kesidenoj, 

1 11. All this I know ,aslw fore '•.till, from Nil H* iu \ Lawn mm % t*wn 
eaeual nnd hturifd remarks to me, Vi In Hu f tht t ur< oihci illy 
recorded anywhere I do not know ; hut thi v inn *x inn I* m written 
in letters to various persons* and v* peand tu mini s of im *uhmdiLt\U s 
at Lucknow. I mention iIum* iuatt<rs thm tarh, ,t*» although rim 
facts on which they brer 1U1I not iunnt diatch oeeen still, 8 ir lit mr\ 
Lawrence had prescience uf thfm, um\ had decided on Ins line of 
•policy . 

*12. I understand, further* bur not on .imbentu* gumntK that bit 
Henry wrote at a very early stage to Sir H. Wheeler, urging him tu 
construct entrenchments at the maga/im ut (Uunpore, and to *m->uro 
his command of the boats, wfmteur mtjirht happen; that he wrote 
early to Uie Government, entreating them to di\nt one ot the Kuropean 
regimentft in the course of relief, and divide it iietwcen t^awnpon* and 
Allahabad ; and tliat subsequently he imfid on Uo\emnient to unploy 
the troops of the Persian expedition in lien#*!, and to stop tht Chines* 
force for the same end, and to subsidise some of the Htpal troops for 
the protection of our older provinces cast tif Oudk. 

4 18* To revert to the narrative, the im azures nh^ady mentioned so 
entirely pacified the province, that, in spite of the previous discontent 
&* previous troubles, the proverbial turbulence of ite inhabitant*, and 
the increasing agitation throughout the empire, there was no dlScuHy 
experienced in collecting the revenue bv th* close of April, And the 
subsequent disturbances were, a# will bo shown, entirely due to the 
soldiery, and, till long after Hir Henry's death, participated in only by 
thorn, by the city rttfSans, and by a tow of the Mmasolmaa f am fl ies of 
the country pppulatton. The mass of the thy people and the entire 
Hindu population held aloof, ami would hate nothing to say to fee 
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outbreak ; and, with one single exception, every Talookdar, to whom 
the chance offered itself, aided, more or less actively, in the protection 
of European fugitives* This phase in the character of the distur- 
bances in Gudh is not generally known ; but it is nevertheless true, 
and is due emphatically and solely, under Divine Providence, to 
benignant personal character and the popular policy of Sir Henry 
Lawrence* 

- 14. The 1st of May saw our disturbances commence with the mutiny 
of the 7 th Oudh Irregular Infantry. This, its suppression, and the 
durbar in which he distributed rewards and delivered a speech on the 
aspect of affairs, have been fully described elsewhere, and need not be 
repeated by me. 

14 The durbar was held on the twelfth# I am not aware whether 


he hod any intelligence at that time of the Meerut outbreak* The 
telegrams, when they did arrive, were vague ; but he indubitably kept 
on his guard immediately on receiving them, The Cavalry were 
piqueted between the cantonments and the Residency, and the Infantry 
J and Artillery were kept prepared for movement. His plans were 
* evidently already decided; but they were to be effected simultaneously 
:• ' - and not successively, and the movements of the Europeans were so?nc^ 

, what dependent oh the arrangements of the Qitftrtermaster-General’H 
,, Department. It woe not until the sixteenth that the tents required- for , „ 
, ; the 82nd were ready ; and the morning of the, 17th May saw an em' 

/ , \ tirety new and effective disposition of the troops. Half the Europeans 
^ , v^Wera, at the Residency, commanding the Iron Bridge^ half, with the 
, 1 ' ' Artillery, were at the south end of the cantonments; the bridge of ' 

- * boats whs moved nnd under control^ while the Muehee Bawn, noir yet 
A sufficiently demised from its old conglomeration of tilth, wks garrisoned, 

v by a selected, body of Native troops. Thewhole of these, dispositions 
> £ could not have been effected at an earlier date, and Sir Henry would \ 
f riot do them piecemeal or ’ibbcesavdy/ Simuhaneous, thcy were riffec- 
*> , iiye, an& tended to paralyze any seditious plots that ' may r 

J hatching. Buceessive and piecemeal they would have mcited 3 the ^l 
; « V ee|K>ya ^ihutiny /and .iiiedurbulcnt tb’hisurreetiou. T * 


h ], ^ \ \ _ May* i&y&i* Bennjs own 

V ; \ «;v jV;^jrffr4ooAv s '■ + 1 } ['*$ * :? 

■ j ' l ' \ 


; cris^^rovu mbit iitefal* 'dir oygn- r \ 





JMt be the utmost watchfulness and' promptness; evti 1 } where the 
lirst {term of instirrsetion must be pot down instantly,' Ten men may 
In an lioiir quell a row wliieh, after a day’s delay* may th web to 
flora* I wish to point to lie rail onilerstood, In preserving 
internal tranquillity, the Mr and people of substance may he most 
usefully employed at this juncture ; many of them have as much to 
lose as we have, Their property, at least, is at stake. Many of them 
hatfe armed retaiiiers-soine few are good shots and hare double* 
Wjeft guns, For instance [name legible], can hit a bottle at 100 
, ' ^eis with the ordinary soldiers. I want a dozen snch men, 
S®Oj«n or Native, to arm their own people and to make tlmrnh of 
■ their ora houses* or some near position, and preserve tranquillity 
,wiiM pircuit around them,’ 
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Appendix III 


Nuclear and Atomic 

(1) True rest mass of 0 16 atom 

(2) True atomic mass unit 

(3) True rest mass of electron . 

(4) Relative rest mass of electron 


Masses of Isotopes 


1.0128 X 10- 23 g 
1 0(303 X 10- 2 * g 
9 035 X 10-^g 
. 5.442 X 10 -4 mass unit 


Element 

Nuclear Mass 

+ Electrons 

- Atomic Mass 

oN 1 

1.0089 



1 H 1 

1.0075 

.0005 

1.0080 

*iH 2 

2.0142 

.0005 

2.0147 

iH» 

3.0165 

.0005 

3.0170 

jHe® 

3.0159 

.0011 

3.0170 

aHe 4 

4.0027 

.0011 

4.0038 

sHe 5 

5.0126 

.0011 

5.0137 

sHe 6 

6.0196 

.0011 

6.0207 

aLi 5 

* 5.0120 <• 

.0016 

5.0136 

jLi* 

6.0152 

.0016 

6.0168 

sli 7 

7.0165 

.0016 

7.0181 

sli 8 

8.0233 

.0016 

8.0249 

*Be« 

6,0197 

.0022 

6.0219 

JBe’ 

7.01?0 

.0022 

7.0192 

iBe 8 

8.(3054 

.0022 

8.0076 

.Be" 

, 9.0126 

.0022 

9.0148 

<Be“ ■ J 

10.0138 

.0022 

10.0160 

4Bb“ 

11.0255 

.0022 

11.0277 

, «B ? 0 

9.0137 

.0027 

9,0164 

sB“ 

10.0133 

.0027 

, 10.0160 

68“ •: 

11,0101 

.0027 

a 1.0128 

- *B U 

1 12,0166 

, .0027 

12.0198 

. . sB“ , 

4 13,pi80 r 

' .0027 

13,0207 r 

’ «G U 

10.0167 . 

.0033 

10:0200 

' »C« ■. *• 

/* 11.0117 

, ' .0033' 

^ , 11.Q150 

, . 1 «C“\ 

12.0006 ; : 

■ ,003$ - - : 

1 12;0d38 


* . 13.0043 i- 

. '. '.0033 • : V 

13.0076 *: 


14,0043 ' 

.0033 ‘ ' 

>\ 14,0076 , 

. .C“ .. 

; 15.P132 

' .0033 ' 

15.0165 > 
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Element 

Autloai Ma^ 

+ EJeet lulls 

— Atomic Mtihb 

7N 1 ’ 

12 0195 

003S 

12.0233 

tN 1,j 

13.0002 

<"088 

13.0100 

tM 1 

14 0037 

0088 

140075 

7 X 1 ' 

15 0010 

008S 

15.0048 

7 N“ 

16.0072 

■003K 

10.011 ’ 

7 N 17 

1 7 009S 

0038 

17.0136 

sO 11 

14.0068 

.0043 

14.0131 

s O“ 

15 0035 

0013 

15.0078 

b 0 16 

15 9057 

.0043 

16 0 Q 00 

« 0 7 

170002 

.0043 

17.0045 

sO u 

IS 0007 

.0043 

18.0050 

s 0 1J 

190096 

0043 

19.0139 


16 0126 

.0049 

„ 16?0175 

,V a 

18.0027 

.0049 

17.0076 

3 F l * 

18 0017 

.0049 

18.0066 " 

0 F 10 

18.9900 

.0049 

19 0045 

oF* 

20.0014 

0049 

20.0063 

ol^ 

21.0010 

.0049 

21 0069 


22.0108 

.0049 

22.0157 " 

ioNe' s 

18.0000 

.0054 

18.0114 

ioNp 1 ’ 

19.0024 

.0034 

19.0078 

ioNp -" 1 

19.9935 

.0054 

19.9989 

ioNo 21 

20.9942 

0054 

20.9906 

ioNe* 

21.9932 

„ .0054 

21.9986 

.oNe=‘ 

22.9959 

.OOM 

1 23.0013 

nNn" 

20.0100 

.0060 

20.0160 

„JW l 

20.9975 

0060 * ; 

21.0035 

uNa 22 

21.9937 


22 0017 

nNa» 

22.9901 

0060 

22.9961 

uNa 24 

23.9916 

.0060 

23.9976 

uNa a 

24.9907 

.0060 

24.9967 

nNa M 

25.9984 

.0060 

26.0044 

uMg 22 

21.9997 

.0065 

22.0062 

uMg-' 

22.9937 

.0065 

23 0002 

12 m k « 

23.9848 

.0066 

23.9913 

lsMg 23 

24.9873 

.0066 

24 9938 

uMg 28 

23.9833 

.0065 

25.9898 

nMg- 7 

26.9863 

.0065 

26.9928 

nAl« 

23.9988 

.0071 

24.0059 

ijAP 

24.9910 1 

.0071 

24.9981 

12 ai-» 

25,9838 

.0071 

25.9929 

t,AF 

26.9827 

.0071 

26.9899 

11AP’ 

27,9832 

.0071 

27.9903 

12 AF 

28.9822 

.0071 

28.9893 

n Al“ 

28.9883 

.0071 

29.9954 
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Henry Lawrence never lost heart, but struggled bravely on 
‘ to preserve the soldiery to their duty and the people to 
their allegiance,’ while at the same time he was, as I have 
shown, making every conceivable preparation to meet the 
outbreak whenever it should come. 

There is no doubt that Henry Lawrence was a very 
remarkable man ; his friendly feeling for Natives, and his 
extraordinary insight into their character, together with 
his military training and his varied political experience, 
peculiarly fitted him to be at the head of a Government 
at such a crisis/ 

Ail this, however, is a digression from my narrative, to 
whieh I must now return. 

"While the withdrawal was being effected. Peel’s guns 
distracted the enemy’s attention from the proceedings by 
keeping up a perpetual and destructive fire on the Kaisar- 
bagh, thus leading the rebels to believe that our whole 
efforts were directed to taking that place. By the evening 
of the ‘22nd three large breaches had been made, and the 
enemy naturally expected an assault to take place the next 
morning. But the object of that heavy fire had already 
been accomplished ; the women and children, the sick 

* In Sir Henry Lawrence's ‘ Life * two memoranda appear, one 
by Lieutenant (now Lieutenant-General) McLeod Innea, Assistant 
Engineer at Lucknow in 1857, th bother by Sir Henry Lawrence 
himself. They are worthy of perusal, an£ will give the reader some in- 
sight into Lawrence's character ; they will also exemplify how necessary 
it is for anyone placed in a position of authority in India to study the 
peculiarities of the people and gain their confidence by kindness and 
sympathy, to which they readily respond, and, above all, to be firm 
and decided in his dealings wjfti them. Firmness and decision are 
qualities which are appreciated more than all others by Natives ; they 
expect them in their Eulers, ac I without them no European can have 
any power over them, or ever hope to gain their respect and esteem. 

vol, t 2B 
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and wounded, wei e all safe in the Dilku&ha ; no one was 
left in the Residency but the garrison, on duty for the 
last time at the posts thoy had so long and so bravely 
defendod, and they weie to leave at midnight. 

As the clock struck twelve, m the deepest silence and 
with the utmost caution, the gallant little band evacuated 
the place, and passed down the long line of posts, first 
those held by Ontiam’s and Havelock’s men, and then those 
occupied by the lehevmg force, until they reached the 
Martmiere Park. As they moved on, Outram’s and Have- 
lock’s troops fell in behind, and were followed by the 
relieving force, which brought up the lear. The scheme 
for this very delicate movement had been most carefully 
considered beforehand by General Mansfield, the clever 
Chief of the Staff, who clearly explained to all concerned 
the parts they had to play, and emphatically impressed 
upon them that success depended on his diieitions being 
followed to the letter, and on their being cairied out without 
the slightest noise or confusion. 

Sir Colin Campbell and Hope Grant, surrounded by their 
respective staffs, watched the movement from a position 
m front of the Sikaudarbagh, where a body of Artilleiy 
and Infantry were held in readiness for any emergency. 
When the time arrived for the advanced piquets to be 
drawn in, the enemy seemdS to have become suspicions, for 
they suddenly opened fire with gunB and musketry from 
the Kaisarbagh, and for a moment we feared our plans 
had been discovered. Fortunately, one of Peel’s rocket- 
carts was still in position beyond the Moli Mahal, and 
the celerity with which the officer in charge replied to 
this burst of fire apparently cormneed the enemy we were 
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holding our ground, for the firing boon ceased, and we 
breathed again. 

Mansfield had taken the precaution to have with him 
an officer from Hale’s brigade, which was on the left rear 
of our line of posts, that he might go back and tell his 
Brigadier when the proper time came for the latter to move 
off in concert with the rebt of the force ; but this officer 
had not, apparently, understood that he would have to 
return in the dark, and when Mansfield directed him to 
carry out the duty for which he had been summoned, 
he replied that he did not think he could find his way. 
Mansfield was very angry, and with reason, for it was 
of supreme importance that the retirement should be 
simultaneous, and turning to me, he said : ‘ You have been 
to Hale’s position ; do you think you could find your way 
there now ?’ I answered : * I think I can.’ Upon which 
he told me to go at once, and ordered the officer belong- 
ing to the brigade to accompany me. I then asked the 
General whether he wished me to retire with Hale’s party 
or return to him. He replied : * Return to me here, that I 
may be sure the order has been received.’ 

I rode off with my companion, and soon found I had 
undertaken to perform a far from easy, and rather 
hazardous, duty. I had only been over the ground twice — 
going to and returning from the position on the 18th — and 
moat of the villages then standing had since been burnt. 
There was no road, but any number of paths, which 
seemed to lead in every direction but the right one ; at 
last, however, we arrived a% our destination, 1 delivered 
the order to Colonel Hale, and set out on my return 
Journey alone. My consternation was great on reaching 
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the SIkandarbagh, where I had been ordered to report 
myself to Mansfield, to find it deserted by the Generals, 
their staffs, and the troops ; not a creature was to be seen. 
I then began to understand what a long time it had taken 
me to carry out the errand upon which I had been sent, 
much longer, no doubt, than Mansfield thought possible. I 
could not help feeling that I was not in at all a pleasant 
position, for any moment the enemy might discover the 
force had departed, and come out in pursuit. As it turned 
out, however, happily for me, they remained for some 
hours in blissful ignorance of our successful retirement, 
and, instead of following in our wake, continued to keep up 
a heavy fire on the empty Residency and other abandoned 
posts. Turning my horse’s head in the direction I knew 
the troops must have taken, I galloped as fast as he could 
carry me until I overtook the rear guard just as it was 
crossing the canal, along the right bank of which the 
greater part of the force had been placed in position. 
When I reported myself to Mansfield, he confessed that 
he had forgotten all about me, which somewhat surprised 
me, for I had frequently noticed how exactly he remembered 
the particulars of any order he gave, no matter how long a 
time it took to execute it. 
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CHAPTER XXVI. 

The Relief of tlie Lucknow garrison was now accom- 
plished — a grand achievement indeed, of which any 
Commander might well he proud, carried out as it had 
been in every particular as originally planned, thus de- 
monstrating with what care each detail had been thought 
out, and how admirably movement after movement had 
been executed. 

November the 23rd was spent in arranging for the march 
to Cawnpore, and in organizing the division which was to be 
left in position, under Outrarn, in and about the Alambagh : 
it was to be strong enough to hold its own, and to keep 
open communication with Head-QuarterB. 

My time was chiefly occupied in assisting in the dis- 
tribution of transport, and in carrying out Hope Grant’s 
directions as to the order in which the troops were to 
march. Round the Dilkusha the sceue of confusion was 
bewildering in the extreme; women, children, sick and 
wounded men, elephants, camels, bullocks and bullock- 
carts, grasscutterB’ ponies, and doolies with their innumer- 
able bearers, all crowded together. To marshal these in- 
congruous ele me nts and get them started seemed at first 
to be an almost hopeless task. At last the families were 
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got off in two bodies, each under a married officer whose 
wife was of the party, and through whom all possible 
arrangements for then - comfort were to be made, and 
their place on the line of march, position in camp, etc., 
determined. 

In the afternoon the force was gratified by the issue 
ot a General Order by the Gommander-in-Ohief thanking 
the troops for the manner in which the very difficult 
and harassing service of the Relief had been performed. 
Alluding to the withdrawal, he Baid it was a model of 
discipline and exactitude, the result of which was that 
the rebels were completely thrown off their guard, and the 
retirement had been successfully carried out in the face 
of 50,000 of the enemy along a most inconveniently 
narrow and tortuous lane — the only line of retreat open. 

The following morning Hope Grant’s division marched to 
the Alambagh. On arrival there, our transport was sent 
back for Outram’s division, which joined us the morning 
after, bringing with it General Havelock’s dead body. He 
had died the previous day — ‘ a martyr to duty,’ as the Com- 
mander-in-Ohief expressed it in his General Order. The 
brave old soldier, who had served with distinction in 
four campaigns before the Mutiny — Burma, Afghanistan, 
Gwalior, and the Sutlej — was buried inside the Alambagh 
enclosure, respected and honoured by the whole army, 
but more especially by those who had shared in his noble 
efforts to rescue the Lucknow garrison. 

A wash and change pf clothes, in whieh we were now 
able to indulge, were much-appreciated luxuries. From the 
time we had left the Alambagh every officer and man had 
been on duty without cessation, and slept?, if they slept 
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at all, on the spot where the close of day found them 

fighting. 

It was a rough experience, hut, notwithstanding the 
exposure, hard work, and a minimum of sleep, there was no 
great sickness amongst the troops. The personal interest 
which every man in the force felt in the rescue of his 
countrymen and countrywomen, in addition to the excite- 
ment at all times inseparable from war, was a stimulant 
which enabled all ranks to bear up in a marv ellous manner 
against long-continued privations and hardships — for body 
and mind are equally affected by will — and there was no 
doubt about the will in this instance to endure anything 
that was necessary for the speedy achievement of the object 
in view. Personally, I was in the best of health, and 
though I almost lived on horseback, I never felt incon- 
venience or fatigue. 

The 25th and 26th were busy days, spent in allotting 
camp equipage and making the necessary arrangements 
for fitting out Outranks force — 1,000 strong, with 25 guns 
and howitzers and 10 mortars. 

At 11 a.m. on tho 27th we started on our return march 
towards Cawnpore.* Tt was a strange procession. Every- 

* Our force consisted of the troops which Sir Colin had reviewed on 
the Alambagh plain on the 11th iSstant, with the exception of the 
75th Foot, which was transferred to Gutram’s division. We had, 
however, in their place, the survivors of the 32nd Foot, and of the 
Native regiments who had behaved so loyally during the siege. These 
latter were formed into one battalion, called the Beghnent of Luck- 
now — the present 16th Bengal Infantry. The 82nd Foot, which was 
not up to full strength (I,067) r when the Mutiny broke out, had in 
1657-68 no less than 610 men killed and wounded, exclusive of 160 
who died from disease. We had also with us, and to them was given 
an honoured place, * the remnant of the few faithful pensioners who 
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thing in the shape of -wheeled carriage and laden animals 
had to keep to the road, which was nanrow, and for the 
greater part of the way raised, for the country at that time 
of the year was partly under water, and jhils were numeious. 
Thus, the column was about twelve miles in length, so that 
the head had almost reached the end of the march before 
the rear could start. Delays were constant and unavoid- 
able, and the time each day’s journey occupied, as well 
as the mode of conveyance — country carts innocent of 
springs — must have been most trying to delicate women 
and wounded men. Fortunately there was no rain; but 
the sun was still hot in the daytime, causing greater 
sensitiveness to the bitter cold at night. 

My place was with the advance guard, as I had to go on 
ahead to mark out the camp and have ramps got ready 
to enable the carts to be taken off the raised roads. Soon 
after leaving the Alambagh we heard the sound of guns 
from the direction of Cawnpore, and when we reached 
Bani bridge (about thirteen miles on, where a small post 
^ had been established) the officer in command told us that 
there had been heavy firing all that day and the day before. 

Camp was pitched about two miles further on late in the 
afternoon ; but' my work was not over till midnight, when 
the rear guard arrived, for i^took all that time to form up 
the miscellaneous convoy. 

Next morning we made an early start, in order to reach 
our destination, if possible, before dark. Having received 

had alone, of many thousands in Oudh, responded to the call of Sir 
Henry Lawrence to come in to aid the cause of those whose Balt they 
had eaten.’ — Lecture on the Belief of Lucknow, by Colonel H. W. 
Norman. 
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no information from Cawnpore for more than ten <U\s, the 
Commander- in- Chief was beginning to feel extremely 
anxious, and the firing we had heard the previous day 
had greatly increased his uneasiness, for there seemed little 
room for doubt that the Gwalior rebels were making an 
attack on that place. The probability that tbi<- would 
happen had been foreseen by Sir Colin, and was one of his 
reasons for determining to limit the operations at Lucknow 
to the withdrawal of the garrison. 

AYe had not proceeded far, when firing was again heard, 
and by noon all doubt as to its meaning was ended by a 
Native who brought a note marked £ Most urgent,’ written 
in Greek character, and addressed to ‘General Sir Colin 
Campbell, or any officer commanding troops on the Lucknow 
road ’ This turned out to be a communication from General 
Windham, who had been placed in command at Cawnpore 
when the Commander-in-Chief left for Lucknow on the 9th 
of November. It was dated two days earlier, and told of 
an attack having been made, that there had been hard 
fighting, and that the troops were sorely pressed ; in con- 
clusion Windham earnestly besought the Chief to come 
to his assistance with the least possible delay. 

Two other letters followed in quick succession, the labt 
containing the disappointing apd disheartening intelligence 
that Windham, with the greater part of his troops, had 
been driven into the entrenchment, plainly showing that 
the city and cantonment were in the possession of the 
enemy, and suggesting the possibility of the bridge of 
boats having been destroyed. 

Sir Colin, becoming impatient to learn the exact Btate of 
the case, desired me to ride on as fast as I could to the 
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river ; and if I found the bridge broken, to return at once, 
but if it were still in existence to cross over, try and see 
the General, and bring back all the information I could 
obtain. 

I took a couple of sowars with me, and on reaching 
the river I found, under cover of a hastily-constructed tete- 
d e-pout, a guard of British soldiers, under Lieutenant 
Budgen, of the 82nd Boot, whose delight at seeing me was 
most effusively expressed. He informed me that the bridge 
was still intact, but that it was unlikely it would long 
remain so, for Windham was surrounded except on the 
river side, and the garrison was ‘ at its last gaBp.’ 

I pushed across and got into the entrenchment, which 
was situated on the river immediately below the bridge of 
boats. The confusion inside was great, and I could hardly 
force my way through the mass of men who thronged 
round my horse, eager to leam when help might be ex- 
pected ; they were evidently demoralized by the ill-success 
which had attended the previous days’ operations, and 
it waB not until I reassured them with the news that the 
Commander-in-Ckief was close at hand that I managed 
to get through the crowd and deliver my message to the 
General. 

The ‘ hero of the Sedan, ’^whom I now saw for the first 
time, though the fame of hiB achievement had preceded 
him to India, was a handsome, cheery-looking man of 
about forty-eight years of age, who appeared, in contrast to 
the excited multitude I had passed, thoroughly calm and 
collected; and notwithstanding ?he bitter disappointment it 
must have been to him to be obliged to give up the city and 
retire with hiB wholly inadequate force into the entrench- 
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meat, he wxis not dispirited, and had all hib wits about 
him, I11 a lew words ho told me w’hat had happened, and 
des-ired me to explain to the Comuunder-in-Chkt that, 
although the city and cantonment hud to be abandoned, he 
was still holding the enemy in check round the as&oinblj - 
rooms (which were situated outside and <0 the webt front 
oi the entrenchment), thus preventing their approaching 
the bridge ot boats near enough to injure it. 

I was about to start back to Head-Qum ters, when .suddenly 
loud cheers broke from the men, caused by the appearance 
in their midst ot the Commander-in-Chiet himbelf. After I 
had lett him. Sir Colin became every minute more im- 
patient and fidgety, and ere long started off after me, 
accompanied by Mansfield and some other staff officers. 
He was recognized by the soldiers, some of whom had 
known him in the Crimea, and they at once burrounded 
him, giving enthusiastic expression to then. - joy at beeing 
him again. 

The Chief could now judge for himself as to how matters 
stood, so, as there was plenty of work in camp for me, f 
started back to rejoin my own General. On my way I 
stopped to speak to Budgen, whom I found in a most dejected 
frame of mind. Unfortunately for him, he had used exactly 
the same words in describing the situation at Cawnpore 
to Sir Colin as he had to me, which roused the old Chief'B 
indignation, and he flew at the wretched man as he was 
sometimes apt to do when greatly put out, rating him 
soundly, and asking him how he dared to say of Her 
Majesty’s troops that they wfcre ‘ at their last gasp . 1 

I found Hope Grant about four miles from the river 
bank, where the camp was being pitched. Sir Colin did 
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not return till after dark, when we were told that the 
rest of Windham’s troops had been driven inside the en- 
trenchment, which only confirmed what we had suspected, 
for flames were seen mounting high into the air from the 
direction of the assembly-rooms, which, it now turned out, 
had been set on fire by the enemy — an unfortunate 
occurrence, as in them had been stored the camp equipage, 
kits, clothing, etc., belonging to most of the regiments 
which had crossed the Granges into Oudh. But what was 
more serious still was the fact that the road was now open 
for the rebels’ heavy guns, which might be brought to 
bear upon the bridge of boats at any moment. 

Owing to the length of the march (thirty-two or thirty- 
three miles), some of the carts and the heavy guns did not 
arrive till daybreak. Scarcely had the bullocks been un- 
yoked, before the guns were ordered on to the river bank, 
where they formed up, and so effectually plied the enemy 
with shot and shell that the passage of the river was 
rendered comparatively safe for our troops. 

When the men had breakfasted, the order was given to 
cross over. Sir Colin accompanied the column as far as 
the bridge, and then directed Hope Grant, with the Horse 
Artillery and most of the Cavalry, Bourchier’s battery 
and Adrian Hope’s brigade, to move to the south-east of 
the city and take up a position on the open ground which 
stretched from the river to the Grand Trunk Boad, with 
the canal between us and the enemy. By this arrangement 
co mmu n ic ation with Allahabad, which had been temporarily 
interrupted, was restored, a tfery necessary measure, for 
until the road was made safe, reinforcements, which on 
account of the paucity of transport had to be sent up in 
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small detachments, could not reach us, nor could the 
families and sick soldiers be sent down country. 

The passage of the huge convoy over the bridge of boats, 
under the protection of Greathed’s brigade, wa& a mo<-t 
tedioub business, occupying thirty hours, from :$ pm. on 
the 25>th till about 9 p.m. on the 90th, when Inglis 
brought over the rear guard. During its transit the 
enemy fired occasionally ou the bridge, and tried to destroj 
it by floating fire-rafts down the river; fortunately they 
did not succeed, and the convoy arrived without accident 
on the ground set apart for it in the rear of our camp. 

For the first three days of Decembei 1 was chiefly 
employed in reconnoitring with the Native Cavalry the 
country to our left and rear, to make sure that the rebels 
had no intention of attempting to get round that flank, and 
in making arrangements for the despatch of the families, 
the sick, and the wounded, to Allahabad en tout t to Calcutta. 
We improvised covers for some of the carts, in which we 
placed the women and children and the worst cases amongst 
the men ; but with all our efforts to render them lebS unfit 
for the purpose, these carts remained but rough and painful 
conveyances for delicate women and suffering men to 
travel in. 

We were not left altogether unmolested by the enemy 
during theBe days. Bound shot kept continually falling in 
our midst, particularly in the neighbourhood of the Com- 
mander-in-Chief’s tent, the exact position of which must 
have somehow been made known to the rebels, otherwise 
they could not have distinguished it from the rest of the 
camp, as it was an unpretentious hill tent, snob as was 
then UBed by subaltern officers. 
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Until the women left camp on the night of the 3rd 
December, we were obliged to act on the defensive, and 
were not able to stop the enemy’s fire completely, though 
we managed to keep it under control by occupying the 
point called Generalganj, and strengthening the piquets on 
our right and left flank. On the 4th a second unsuccessful 
attempt was made to destroy the bridge of boats by means 
of fire-rafts, and on the 5th there were several affairs at 
the outposts, all of which ended in the discomfiture of the 
rebels without any great loss to ourselves ; Lieutenant- 
Colonel Ewart of the 93rd Highlanders, who lost his arm, 
being the only casualty amongBt the officers. 
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CHAPTER XXYII. 

The time had now anived to gne the Gwalior troops a 
repetition of the lesson taught them at Agift on the 10th 
October. They had had it all their own way bince then: 
and having proved too strong for Windham, they mis- 
understood the Commander-in-Cbief remaining for so long 
on the defensive, and attributed his inaction to fear of 
their superior prowess. 

Sunday, the 6th December, was one of those gloiious 
days in which the European in northern India revels for 
a great part of the winter, clear and cool, with a cloudless 
sky. I awoke refreshed after a good night's rest, and in 
high spirits at the jwospect before us of a satisfactory 
day’s work ; for we hoped to drive the enemy from Cawn- 
pore, and to convince those who had witnessed, if not 
taken part in, the horrible brutalities perpetrated there, 
that England’s hour had come at last. 

The 42nd Highlanders, a battery of Royal Artillery, and 
detachments of several different corps, had quite lately 
been added to the force, so that the Commander-in-Chief 
had now at his disposal about 6,000 Infantry, 600 Cavalry, 
and 86 guns. The Infantry were divided into four brigades, 
commanded respectively by G-reathed, Adrian Hope, Inglig, 
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and Walpole.* The Cavalry brigade, consisting of the same 
regiments which had come with us from Delhi, was com- 
manded by Brigadier Little, the Artilleryt by Major-General 
Dupuis, and the Engineers by Colonel Harness, General 
Windham being placed in charge of the entrenchments. 

Opposed to this force there were 25,000 men, with 40 guns, 
not all disciplined soldiers, but all adepts in the use of 
arms, and accustomed to fighting. They were divided into 
two distinct bodies, one composed of the Gwalior Contingent, 
the Eani of Jhansi’s followers, and the mutinous regiments 
which had been stationed in Bundelkand, Central India, 
and Rajputana, which occupied the right of the enemy’s 
position, covering their line of retreat by the Kalpi 
road. The other consisted of the troops — regular and 
irregular — which had attached themselves to the Nana, 
and held the city and the ground which lay between 
it and the Ganges, their line of retreat being alohg the 
Grand Trunk Boad to Bithur. Tantia Topi was in com- 
mand of the whole force, while the Nana remained w&h his 
own people on the left flank. 

On the centre and left t^e enemy were very singly 
posted, and could only be approached through the cdy and 
by way of the difficult broken ground, covered with mined 
houses, stretching along thg river bank. 

* Greathed'a brigade consisted of the 8th and 64th F>°t and 
2nd Punjab Infantry. Adrian Hope’s brigade consisted of the 
38rd Foot, 42nd and 98rd Highlanders, and 4th Punjab pfantry. 
Inglis’t, brigade consisted of the 23rd Fusiliers, 82nd and 8pd Foot. 
Walpole’s brigade consisted of the 2nd and 3rd Ba/ttaBha Bide 
Brigade and a detachment of the 86th Foot. . 

f The Artillery consisted of Peel’s Naval Brigade, Btant’%Bridge’s 
and Itenmnngton’s troops of Horse Artillery, Bourohiar’s, KpdUibn’s, 
and Smith’s Field batteries, and Longdefi’s Heavy bafttery. | j < ' 
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While the men were eating their breakfa&ti, and th 
tents were being struck, packed, and sent to the roar, S 
Colin carefully explained his plan of operations to the Con 
manding officers and the staff ; this plan was, to make 
feint on the enemy’s left and centre, hut to direct (ho ref 
attack on their right, hoping thus to be able to dispose < 
this portion of Tantia Topi’b force, before assistance cool 
be obtained from any other part of the line. 

With this view Windham was ordered to open with ever 
gun within the entrenchment at 9 a.m. ; while Grealhe* 
supported by Walpole, threatened the enemy’s centr 
Exactly at the hour named, the roar of Windham’s Artillej 
was heard, followed a few minutes later by the rattle 1 
Greathed’s musketry along the bank of the canal. Meaj 
while, Adrian Hope’s brigade was drawn up in fightii 
formation behind the Cavalry stables on our side of tl 
Trunk Road, and Inglis’s brigade behind the racecourse c 
the other side. At eleven o’clock the order was given 
advance. The Cavalry and Horse-Artillery moved to tl 
left with instructions to cross the canal by a bridge abo 
two miles off, and to be ready to fall upon tho enemy 1 
they retreated along the Kalpi road. Walpole’s brigad 
covered by Smith’s Field battery, crossed the canal by 
bridge immediately to the left of Generalganj, clear< 
the canal bank, and, by hugging the wall of the cit 
effectually prevented reinforcements reaching the enemy 
right. 

Peel’s and Longden’e heavy guns, and Bourchier’s a 1 
Middleton’s Field batteries, *now opened on some brick-bib 
and mounds which the enemy were holding in strength < 
our ride of the canal, and against which Adrian Hope’s ai 


von. x. 
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Inglis’s brigades advanced in parallel lines, covered by the 
4th Punjab Infantry in skirmishing order. 

It was a sight to be remembered, that advance, aB we 
watched it from our position on horseback, grouped round 
the Commander-in- Chief. Before us stretched a fine open 
grassy plain; to the right the dark green of the Bifle 
Brigade battalions revealed where Walpole’s brigade was 
crossing the canal. Nearer to us, the 53rd Foot, and the 
42nd and 93rd Highlanders in their bonnets and kilts, 
marched as on parade, although the enemy’s guns played 
upon them and every now and then a round shot plunged 
through their ranks or ricocheted over their heads ; on they 
went without apparently being in the least disconcerted, 
and without the slightest confusion. 

As the brick-kilns were neared, the 4th Punjab Infantry, 
supported by the 53rd Foot, charged the enemy in grand 
style, and drove them across the canal. Here there 
occurred a slight check. The rebels, having been rein- 
forced, made a stand, and bringing guns to bear upon the 
bridge within grape range, they must have done us great 
damage but for the timely arrival of Peel and his Bailors 
with a heavy gun. This put new life into the attacking 
party; with a loud cheer they dashed across the bridge, 
while Peel poured round after round from his 24-pounder 
on the insurgents with most salutary effect. The enemy 
faced about and retired with the utmost celerity, leaving a 
9-pounder gun in our possession. 

The whole of Hope’s brigade, followed by Inglis’s, now 
arrived on the scene and proceeded to cross the canal, some 
by the bridge, while others waded through the water. 
Having got to the other side, both brigades re-formed, and 
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moved rapidly along the Kalpi road. "We (the Commander 
in-Chief, Hope Grant, and then' respective -■ta.ffs) accoin 
panicd this body of troops for about a mile and a half, whei 
the rebels’ camp came in sight. A few rounds were firec 
into it, and then it was rushed. 

We were evidently unexpected visitors: wounded mei 
were lying about in all directions, and many sepojs w en 
surprised calmly cooking their frugal meal of unleavent t 
bread. The tents were found to be full of propert; 
plundered from the city and cantonment of Cawnpore— 
soldiers’ kits, bedding, clothing, and every description o 
miscellaneous articles ; but to us the most valuable acquisi 
tion was a quantity of grain and a large number of fin 
bullocks, of which those best suited for Ordnance purpose 
were kept, and the rest were made over to the C'onimissariai 

That portion of the rebel force with which we had beei 
engaged was now in full retreat, and Sir Colin wished t 
follow it up at once ; but the Cavalry and Horse Artiller 
had not arrived, so that considerable delay occurred ; whil 
we were waiting the Chief arranged to send Mansfield wit 
a small force* round to the north of Cawnpore, and, by thu 
threatening the road along which the Nana’s troopB mot 
retreat, compel them to evacuate the city. The 23rd Boyf 
Welsh Fusiliers and a detachment of the 88th Foot wer 
to be left to look after the deserted camp, and Inglis' 
brigade was to move along the Kalpi road in support < 
the Cavalry and Horse Artillery. But where were tb 
much-needed and anxiously-expected mounted troops ? 1 
was not like them to be out of the way when their service 

* Mansfield was given the two Rifle Brigade battalions, the 98i 
Highlandere, Longden’s Heavy, and Middleton's Field battery. 
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were required ; but it was now nearly two o’clock, they ha 
not appeared, and the days were very short. What was i 
be done? The enemy could not be allowed to carry o 
their guns and escape punishment. Suddenly the old Chi< 
announced that he had determined to follow them up himse 
with Bourchiei’s battery and his own escort. 

What a chase we had ! We went at a gallop, on! 
pulling up occasionally for the battery to come into actioi 
* to clear our fiont and flanks.’ We came up with a good! 
number of stragglers, and captured several guns and can 
laden with ammunition. But we were by this time ove 
taking large bodies of the rebels, and they were becomin 
too numerous for a single battery and a few staff officers 1 
cope with. We had outstripped the Commander-in-Chie 
and Hope Grant decided to halt, hoping that the missin 
Cavalry and Horse Artillery might soon turn up. TV 
had not to wait long. In about a quarter of an hour the 
appeared among some trees to our left, even more put ot 
than we were at their not having been to the front at sue 
a time. Their guide had made too great a detour, but tb 
sound of our guns showed them his mistake, and they f 
once altered then* course and pushed on in the direetio 
of the firing. Sir Colin had also come up, so off we starte 
again, and never drew rein r until we reached the Pand 
Naddi, fourteen miles from Cawnpore. The rout was con 
plete. Binding themselves pressed, the sepoys scattere 
over the country, throwing away their arms and divestin 
themselves of their uniform, that they relight pass fc 
harmless peasants. Nineteen guns, Borne of them i 
large calibre, were left in our hands. Our victory ws 
particularly satisfactory in that it was achieved wit 
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but slight loss to ours el vc s, the casualties being 2 officer 5 - 
and 11 men billed, and 9 officers and 79 men wounded. 

Hope Grant now desired me to lumj back to Cawnpore 
before it got too dark, and select the ground for the night's 
bivouac. As there was some risk in going alone, Augustus 
Anson volunteered to accompany me. We had got about 
half-way, when we came ucio^s the dead body of Lieutenant 
tf almond, who had been acting Aide-de-camp to my General, 
and must have got separated from us in the pursuit. His 
throat was cut, and he had a severe wound on the face. 
Boon after we met Inglis’s brigade, which, in accordance 
with my instructions, I turned back. On reaching the 
Gwalior Contingent camp, we heard that an attempt had 
been made to recapture it, which had been repulsed by 
the troops left in charge. 

It was dusk by the time we reached the junction of the 
Kalpi and Grand Tiunk roads, and we agreed that this 
would be a good place for a bivouac, the city being about a 
mile in front, and Mansfield’s column loss than two miles 
to the left. I marked out the ground, and showed each 
corps as it came up the position it was to occupy. When 
all this was over I was pretty well tired out and ravenously 
hungry ; but food there was none, so I had made up my 
mind to lie down, famished as I was. Just then I came 
across some sleeping men, wht> to my joy turned out to be 
Dighton Probyn and the officers of the 2nd Punjab Cavalry, 
who were magnanimous enough to forgive the abrupt inter- 
ruption to their slumbers, and to supply me with some cold 
mutton, bread, and a bottle of beer. Never was man more 
grateful for a meal, and never was a meal more thoroughly 
enjoyed. I lay down beside my friends and was soon fast 
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asleep, in spite of the bitter cold and being much troubled , c 
about my horse ; neither for him nor myself was there a 
vestige of covering to be found. , \, ■_/ 

The next morning I was astir by cockcrow. Patrols who ' - V 
had been sent forward to ascertain the truth of a rumour .. 
which had reached the Commander-in-Chief the previous „ ■ 
evening, to the effect that the city had been evacuated, : 
returned with confirmation of the report; but the news in * 
other respects was far from satisfactory. Mansfield's move- 
ment had caused the enemy to retire, but they had got. .if 
1 away without loss, and had succeeded in carrying off aUv*.f 
iheir guns; so that only one half of Tantia Topi’s forced; 
had really been dealt with; the other half still remained to p 
be disposed- of, and to Hope. Grant’s great satisfaction and : / 

I ' t \ 1 -* *■» * 

my delight, the duty of following. them up Was entrusted 

, to him. . , , . ’ • ■ ' r ■ * 


. EEs orders- were to go . to Bithur, as it was, thought likely - ■> 
'that the Nana’s trOops would retire on that place. But asf . 
" , the news was not very reliable, Hope Grant was told to, uke f 
- ; ;his;owh . discretion, ,.ahd act according to chcnmsfenossj. 

; several 

'hold of; some Natives upon whom I could rely tabling 
: ';^ns^o^y,,info^atioh; as to the eneniy’s mevefnehts.;.~ft :J 
1 f'-js ;altvjay0lpf;:th^^nho.o6t hnpp3ftah<Je,;tb^.t a Charter master'^' ?' 


^'VrXi ; r -p Tv ;rrzTT: 1 'V yn v , * 

5 1 ^ ’A# '’.4'hr A f C.1U 'rrraVtrtri ika 




(•o Shi raj p fir) 



6 th< December *857. 
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first-rate man, Unjur Tiwaii by name,* who from that 
moment until I left India for England in April, 1858, 
rendered me most valuable service. He was a Brahmin 
by caste, and belonged to the 1st Native Infantry. In a 
few words I explained what I required of him, and he 
started at once for Bithur, promising to meet me the next 
day on the line of march. 

Early on the afternoon of the 8th we marched out of 
Cawnpore, and at sunset Unjur Tiwari, true to his promise, 
made his appearance at the point where the road turns off 
to Bithur. He told me that the Nana had slept at that 
place the night before, but hearing of our approach, had 
decamped with all his guns and most of his followers, and 

* Unjur Tiwarx’s career was a very remarkable one. A sepoy in the 
1st Bengal Native Infantry, he was at Banda when the Mutiny broke 
ont, and during the disturbances at that place he aided a European 
clerk and his wife to escape, and showed his disinterestedness by 
refusing to take a gold ring, the only reward they had to offer him. 
He then joined Havelock’s force, and rendered excellent seiuee&s a 
spy ; and although taken prisoner more than once, and on one occasion 
tortured, he never wavered in his loyalty to ns. Accompanying 
Outram to Lucknow, he volunteered to carry a letter to Cawnpore, 
and after falling into the hands of the rebels, and being cruelly ill- 
treated by them, he effected his escape, and safely delivered Outranks 
message to Sir Colin Campbell. He then worked for me most faith- 
fully, procuring information which I could always thoroughly rely 
upon ; and I was much gratified when he was rewarded by a grant of 
Bs. 8,000, presented with a sword of honour, and invested with the 
Order of British India, with the title of Sirdar Bahadur. I was pro- 
portionately distressed some years later to find that, owing to mis- 
representations of enemies when he was serving in the Oudh Military 
Police, Unjur Tiwari had been deprived of his rewards, and learning 
he was paralyzed and in want, I begged Lord Napier to interest him- 
self in the matter, the result bebjg that the brave old man was given a 
yearly pension of Bs. 1,200 for his life. He was abve when I left India, 
and although he resided some distance from the railway he always 
had himself carried to see me whenever I travelled in his direction. 
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was now at a ferry some miles up the river, trying to get 
across and make his way to Oudh. We had come thirteen 
miles, and had as many more to go before we could get to 
the ferry, and as there was nothing to be gained by arriving 
there in the dark, a halt was ordered for rest and refresh- 
ment. At midnight we started again, and reached Sheoraj- 
pur (three miles from the ferry) at daybreak. Here we 
left our impedimenta, and proceeded by a cross-country 
road. Presently a couple of mounted men belonging to 
the enemy, not perceiving who we were, galloped straight 
into the escort. On discovering their mistake, they turned 
and tried to escape, but in vain ; one was killed, the other 
captured, and from him we learnt that the rebels were 
only a short distance ahead. We pushed on, and soon 
came in sight of them and of the river; crowds were 
collected on the banks, and boats were being hurriedly 
laden, some of the guns having already been placed on 
board. Our troops were ordered to advance, but the 
ground along the river bank was treacherous and very 
heavy. Notwithstanding, the Artillery managed to struggle 
through, and when the batteries had got to within 1,000 
yards of the ferry, the enemy appeared suddenly to discover 
our presence, and opened upon us with their Artillery. Our 
batteries galloped on, and got considerably nearer before 
they returned the fire; affer a few rounds the rebels 
broke and fled. The ground was so unfavourable for 
pursuit, being full of holes and quicksands, that nearly all 
escaped, except a few cut up by the Cavalry. Fifteen 
guns were captured, with one single casualty on our side — 
the General himself — who was hit on the foot by a spent 
grape-shot, without, happily, being much hurt. 
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Hope Grant’s successful management of this little ex- 
pedition considerably enhanced the high opinion the 
Commander-in-Chief had already formed of his ability. 
He was next ordered to proceed to Bithur and complete 
the destruction of that place, which had been begun by 
Havelock in July. We found the palace in good order — 
there was little evidence that it had been visited by an 
avenging force, and in one of the rooms which had been 
occupied by the treacherous Azimula Khan, I came across 
a number of letters, some unopened, and some extremely 
interesting, to which I shall have to refer later on. 

We left Adrian Hope’s brigade at Bithur to search for 
treasure reported to have been buried near the palace, and 
returned to Cawnpore, where we remained for about ten 
days, not at all sorry for the rest. 

During this time of comparative idleness, I went over 
the ground where the troops under Windham had been 
engaged for three days, and heard many comments on the 
conduct of the operations. All spoke in high terms of 
Windham’s dash and courage, but as a Commander he 
was generally considered to have failed. 

Windham was without doubt placed in an extremely 
difficult position. The relief of the garrison at Lucknow was 
of such paramount importance that Sir Colin Campbell was 
obliged to take with him every available man,* and found 

* Tbs garrison left at Cawnpore consisted of : 

Four companies of the 64th Foot, and small 

detachments of other regiments 460 men. 

Sailors v ... 47 men. 

Total ... 497 

With a hastily organized bullock battery of four field guns, manned 
partly by Europeans and partly by Sikhs. 
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it necessary to order Windham to &end all reinforcements 
after him as soon as they arrived, although it was recog- 
nized as probable that Tantia Topi, with the large force 
then assembled near Kalpi, would advance on Cawnpore 
so soon as the Commander-in-Chief was committed to his 
difficult undeitaking. Windham’s orders were to improve 
the defences of the entrenchment ; to carefully watch the 
movements of the Gwalior army; and to make as much 
display as possible of the troops at his command by 
encamping them in a conspicuous position outside the city; 
but he was not on any account to move out to attack, 
unless compelled to do so in order to prevent the bom- 
bardment of the entrenchment. The safety of this 
entrenchment was of great importance, for it contained 
a number of guns, quantities of ammunition and other 
warlike stores, and it covered, as already shown, the 
bridge of boats over the Ganges. 

Windham loyally carried out his instructions, but he 
subsequently asked for and obtained leave to detain any 
troops arriving at Cawnpore after the 14th of November, as 
he did not feel himself strong enough, with the force at 
liis disposal, to resist the enemy if attacked. But even 
after having received this sanction he twice despatched 
strong reinforcements to Lucknow, thus weakening himself 

r 

considerably in order to give Sir Colin all possible help. 

Windham eventually had at his disposal about 1,700 
Infantry and eight guns, the greater part of which were 
encamped as directed, outside the city, close to the 
junction of the Delhi and Kdlpi roads, while the rest 
were posted in and around the entrenchment. Meanwhile 
the rebels were slowly approaching Cawnpore in detach- 
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merits, with the evident intention of sui rounding the piece. 
On the 17th two bodies of tioops were pushtd on to Shull 
and Shirajpur, within fifteen miles of the city, and .1 
little le&s than that distance from each other. Windham 
thought that if he could manage to surprise either of the-e, 
he could pi event the enemy from concentiathig, and he 
drew up a scheme for giving effect to thi& plan, which he 
submitted for the approval of the Commander-in-Chief. 
No reply came, and after waiting a week he gave up all 
idea of attempting to surprise the detachments, and deter- 
mined to try and arrest the rebels’ advance by attacking 
the main body, still some distance off. Accordingly he 
broke up his camp, and marched six miles along the Kalpi 
road, on the same day that the Gwalior force moved some 
distance nearer to Cawnpore. The next morning, the 25th, 
the enemy advanced to Pandu Naddi, within three miles 
of Windham’s camp. 

Windham now found himself in a very critical position. 
With only 1,200 Infantry* and eight light guns, he was 
opposed to Tantia Topi with an army of 25,000 men and 
forty guns. He had to choose whether he would fight 
these enormous odds or retire : he decided that to fight 
was the least of the two evils, and he was so far successful 
that he drove hack that portion of the opposing foice 
immediately in his front, anct captured three guns; hut 
being unable to press his advantage on account of the 
paucity of men and the total absence of Cavalry, he had 

* The force wee composed o£ the 84th Foot, and portions of the 
82nd and 88th Foot, and 2nd Battalion Rifle Brigade; with four 
9-pounders, manned partly by Royal and Bengal gunners and partly 
by Sikhs ; and four 8-poundera, manned by Madras Native gunners 
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perforce to fall back — a grievous necessity. He -was 
followed the whole way, insulted and jeered at, by the 
rebel horsemen. The result of the day was to give 
confidence to the wily Mahratta leader ; he pushed on to 
Cawnpore, and attacked Windham with such vehemence 
that by nightfall on the 28th the British troops weie 
diiven inside the entrenchment, having had 315 men killed 
and wounded, and having lost all their baggage and camp 
equipage. 

Windham undoubtedly laid himself open to cenBure. 
His defence was that, had he received the Commander-in - 
Chiefs authority to carry out his plan for surprising the 
rebels, he would certainly have broken up their army, and 
the disaster could not have occurred. But surely when he 
decided that circumstances had so ohanged since Sir Colin’s 
orders were given as to justify him in disregarding them, 
he should have acted on his own responsibility, and taken 
such Bteps as appeared to him, best, instead of applying for 
sanction to a Commander far from the scene of action, and 
so entirely ignorant of the conditions under which the 
application was made, as to lender it impossible for him to 
decide whether such sanction should be given. The march 
which Windham made towards the enemy on the 24th was 
quite as giave a disobedience of orders as would have been 
the surprise movement he contemplated on the 17th ; but 
while the former placed him in a most dangerous position, 
and one from which it was impossible to deal tho enemy a 
decisive blow, the latter, if successful, would have deserved, 
and doubtless would have received, the highest praise. 
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CHAPTER XXVHI. 

Oub stay at Cawnpore was more prolonged than the 
Commander-in-Chief intended or wished it to be, but want 
of transport made it impossible for us to move until the 
carts returned which had gone to Allahabad with the 
women and children and the sick soldiers. We were thus 
delayed until the 28rd December, on wlheh date we com- 
menced our march towards Fatehgarh. 

At Chobipur, two marches from Cawnpore, where we 
spent Christmas Day, we were joined by the troops who 
had been left behind at Bithur; they had not succeeded 
in discovering any considerable quantity of treasure, some 
silver vessels of various Linds being the only result of their 
labours. 

The Commander-in-Cbief’s object in moving on Fateb- 
garh was to restore order throughout the Doab and open 
communication between the Punjab and Bengal. 

A brigade under Brigadier Walpole had beau despatched 
on the 16th, with orders to clear the country along the 
left bank of the Jumna up to Mainpuri, where he was 
to be joined by Brigadier Seaton with a strong column 
from Delhi, and whence the united force was to advance 
on Fatehgarh. 
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We reached Gursahaiganj, where the road turns off to 
Fatehgarh, on the 31st, and here the main body of the army 
halted on New Year’s Day, 1858 ; but information having 
been received that 5,000 rebels under the Nawab of Fara- 
Labad had partly destroyed the suspension bridge over the 
Kali Naddi, about five miles ahead, and had then gone 
off towards Fatehgarh, Adrian Hope’s brigade was sent 
forward to repair the damage and watch the bridge. 

Early the following morning Sir Colin, with Mansfield 
and the rest of his staff, went on to inspect progress, 
leaving orders for the rest of the force to follow later in the 
day. Very soon, however, Hope Grant received an urgent 
message from the Chief of the Staff, telling him to push on 
the troops with all possible speed, as the enemy had 
returned, and were now in strength on the other side of 
the Kali Naddi. 

We (Sir Hope and his staff) started off with the Horse 
Artillery and Cavalry, and found, on reaching the bridge, 
that the rebels were occupying the village of Khudaganj, 
just across the river, and only about 800 yards off, from 
which advantageous position they were pouring a heavy fire 
on Hope’s brigade. Our piquets on the further side Of the 
stream had been strengthened by a wing of the 58rd Foot, 
and a wing of the 98rd Highlanders had been placed in 
reserve behind the bridge on the nearer side, the rest of the 
regiment having been despatched to watoh a ford some dis- 
tance down the river, while a battery of Field Artillery had 
been brought into action in reply to the enemy’s guns. 
Immediately on the arrival of the main body, three of Feel’s 
guns, under Vaughan, bis First Lieutenant, were pushed 
across the bridge to the further side, and getting under 
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Blieltei 0 ! a convenient building, opened fire on the village, 
and on a toll-lmr directly in its fiont, about -which the 
enemy Mere collected in considerable numbeis. Our 
Infantry now crossed over, followed by the Cavalry and 
Hoibe Artillen — a tedious opeiation, as there had not 
been time to fully repair the lnidge, and in one place 
plants had onlj been laid tor half its width, necessitating 
hoises being led, and Infantry passing over in sections. 
Moreover, the enemy had got the exact lange, and several 
casualties occurred at this spot: one round shot alone 
killed and wounded six men of the fith Foot. Vaughan 
at last succeeded in silencing the gun which had troubled 
us most, and preparations were made for an attack on 
the village. "While we were watching the proceedings, 
the Interpreter to the Naval Brigade, Henry Hamilton 
Maxwell, a brother officer of mine who had been standing 
close to me, was very badly wounded in the leg, and both 
Sir Colin and Sir Hope were hit by spent bulletB, luckily, 
without being much hurt. 

There was a feeling throughout the army that Sir Colin 
was inclined to favour Highlanders unduly ; and a rumour 
got about that the 98rd were to be allowed the honour of 
delivering the assault on Khudaganj, which was highly 
resented by the 58rd, and they determined that on this occa- 
sion, at any rate, the Highlanders should not have it all 
their Own way. The 58rd was composed of a remarkably fine 
set of fellows, chiefly Irish, and it was Mansfield's own regi- 
ment ; wishing, therefore, to do an old comrade a good turn, 
he had placed Major Payn,* one of the senior officers, in 
command of the piquets. Fayn was a fine dashing soldier, 
* The late General Bit William Payn, K.C.B, 
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and a gieat favouiite with the men, who calculated on his 
hacking them up if they upBet Sir Cohn’s little plan. 
Whethei what happened was with or without Payn’s peimis- 
sion, I cannot say, but we were all waiting near the budge 
foi the attacking paity to foim, when suddenly the * advance’ 
was sounded, then the 4 double,’ followed by a tremendous 
cheei, and we saw the 58rd charge the enemy. Su Cohn 
was very angiy, but the 58id could not be brought back, 
and there was nothing for it but to suppoit them. Hope’s 
and Greathed’s tioops were instantly pushed on, and the 
Cavalry and Hoise Aitillery weie ordered to mount. 

The ground gradually sloped upwards towaids Khuda- 
ganj, and the regiments moving up to the attack made a 
fine picture. The 98id followed the impulsive 58rd, while 
Greathed’s brigade took a line to the left, and as they 
neared the village the rebels hastily limbered up their 
guns and retired. This was an opportunity for mounted 
troops such as does not often occur; it was instantly 
seized by Hope Grant, who rode to the Cavalry, drawn up 
behind some sand hills, and gave the word of command, 
4 Threes left, trot, march.’ The words had hardly left his 
lips before we had started in pursuit of the enemy, by 
this time half a mile ahead, the 9th Lancers leading the 
way, followed by Younghusband’s, Gough’s, and Piobyn’s 
squadrons. "When within 800 yards of the fugitives, the 
4 charge ’ was sounded, and in a few seconds we were in 
their midst. A regular m&fie ensued, a number of the 
rebels were killed, and seven guns captured in less than as 
many minutes. The General how formed the Cavalry into 
a long line, and, placing himself at the head of his ow 
regiment (the 9th Lancers), followed up the flying foe, 1 
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rode a little to his left with Younghusbiind’s squadron, and 
next to him came Tyirell Boss, the doctor.' we 
galloped along, lounghusband drew my attention with 
great pride to the admiiahle maimer in which his men kept 
their di easing. 

On the line thuudeied, overtaking groups of the eueim, 
who eveiy now and then turned and fared into us befoie 
they could be cut down, 01 knelt to leceive us on their 
bayonets betoie chscliaigmg their muskets. Thu chase 
continued for nearly five miles, until daylight began to 
fail and we appealed to have got to the end of the fugitives, 
when the order was given to wheel to the light and 
form up on the road. Befoie, however, this movement 
could be caiiied out, we overtook a hatch of mutineers, 
who faced about and fired into the squadron at close 
quarters. I saw Younghushand fall, but I could not go to 
his assistance, as at that moment one of his sowars was in 
dire peril from a sepoy who was attacking him with his fixed 
bayonet, and bad I not helped the man and disposed of 
his opponent, he must have been killed. The next moment 
I descried in the distance two sepoys making off with a 
standard, which I determined must be captured, so I rode 
after the rebels and overiook them, and while wrenching 

* Tyrrell Rose was well known* as a skilful surgeon, and much 
esteemed as a staunch friend. He had just returned from England, 
and hatl that very morning been placed in medical charge of the 
Cavalry Brigade. When the older to mount was given, Boss asked the 
General where he wished him to be, pointing out that he would not be 
of much use in the rear if thore were a pursuit across country. Hope 
Grant replied : ‘ Quite so ; I have heard that you are a good rider and 
can use your swoid. Ride on my left, and help to look after my 
third squadron.’ This Ross did as well as any Cavalry officer could 
have done. 
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the staff out of the hands of one of them, whom I cut 
down, the other put his musket close to my body and filed, 
fortunately for me it missed fire, and I carried off the 
standaid.* 

Tyrrell Ross, attracted by a paity of men in the rear of , 
the squadron bending over the fallen Younghusband, now 
came up, and, to eveiyone’s great grief, pronounced the 
wound to be mortal. Prom the day that I had annexed 
Younghusband’s pony at the siege of Delhi we had been bo 
much together, and had become such fast friends, that it 
was a great shock to me to be told that never again would 
my gallant comrade lead the men in whom he took such 
soldierly pride, t 

When the wounded had been attended to, we returned to 
camp, where we found Sir Colin waiting to welcome us, and 
we received quite an ovation from our comrades in the 
Infantry and Artillery. We must have presented a curious 
spectacle as we lode back, almost every man carrying some 
trophy of the day, for the enemy had abandoned every- 
thing in their flight, and we found the road strewn with 
laden carts and palankins, arms, Native clothing, etc. 
Our losses were surprisingly small — only 10 mon killed, 
and 80 men and 2 officers wounded. 

* For these two acts I was awarded the Victoria CrobB. 

+ YounghuBband met with an extraordinary accident daring the 
fight at Agra, While pursuing one of the Gwalior rebels, he fell with 
his horse into a disused well, fifty feet deep, and was followed by two 
of his men, also mounted. Ropes were brought, and the bodies were 
hauled up, when, to the astonishment of everyone, Younghusband was 
found to be olive, and, beyond being badly bruised, uninjured. He 
had fallen to the bottom in a sitting position, his back resting against 
the side of the well, and has legs stretched out in front of him, While 
his horse fell standing and across him. He was thus protected from 
the weight of the other two horses and their riders, who ware ell Jailed, 
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The next day the column maidicd to Fatehgaili, which 
we found desei ted. The lebels hud fled so picupitately 
that they had lett the budge 01 ei the Ganges intact, and 
had not attempted to destioj the valuable gun-eauiagt* 
factor} m the foit, which was then placed m the charge 
of Captain H. Legeyt Biucer 
We lemamed a whole month at Fatehgaih, and loud 
were the complaints in camp at the unaccountable dcla}. 
It was the geneial opinion that we ought to mo\e into 
Bohilkand, and settle that pait of the country before 
retimimg to Lucknow ; this ■view 7 was veiy stiongly held 
by Sir Colin Campbell, and those who accused him of 
“indecision, dilatoiiness, and wasting the best of the cold 
■weather ” could not have known how little he deserved their 
cenbure. The ti uth was, th.it the Governor-General and the 
Coxnmander-m-Ohief were not in accord as to the order in 
which the several military operations should he taken in 
hand ; the latter urged that llohilkand should be dealt 
with first, and settled befoie the end of the cold weather ; 
he thought that the troops would then be the better for 
a rest, and that Lucknow could \ery well wait till the 
following autumn. Lord Canning opined, on the other 
hand (and I entoely agree with him), that, while it was 
most desirable that order should lie lestored in Bohilkand, 
and indeed throughout the w&ole of the North-West Pro- 
vinces? the possession of Lucknow was of ‘ fai gLeater value.’ 
* Every eye,’ Lord Canning wrote, * is upon Oudh as it was 
upon Delhi ; Oudh is not only the rallying-place of the 
sepoys, the place to which they all look, and by the doings 
in which their own hopes and piospects rise or fall ; but it 

* Now Major-General H. L. Brace, C.B. 
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represents a dynasty ; there is a king of Oudh “ seeking hit | 
own.” ’ He pointed out that there was an uneasy feeling 
amongst ‘the Chiefs of Native States, who were intently ( 
watching our attitude with regard to Lucknow, and that { 
even in * far-off Burma * news from Lucknow was enviously 
looked for. The Governor- Geneial laid great stress also 
upon the advisability of employing as soon and as close to 
their own country as possible the troops from Nepal which, 
at Sir Henry Lawrence’s suggestion, had been applied for 
to, and lent us by, the Nepalese Government. ' 

The visit of Jung Bahadur (the Prime Minister of ! 

Nepal) to England a few years before had opened his : 

eyes to our latent power, and he had been able to convince 
his people that time alone was required for us to recover : 
completely from the blow which had been dealt us by 
the Mutiny, and that it was therefore to their advantage 
to side with us. Lord Canning wisely judged, however, 
that it would be highly imprudent to allow the province 
immediately adjoining Nepal to continue in a state of 

Jr 

revolt, and he felt that neither Jung Bahadur nor his 
Gurkhas would be satisfiod unless they were allowed to 1 
take an active part in the campaign. V 
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CHAPTER XXIX. 

Our prolonged btay at Falehgarh was not altogether 
without advantage. Such a large force being concentrated 
in the neighbourhood seemed the safety of the Doab for 
the time being, and as Fatehgarh was equally conveniently 
situated for an advance, either into Rohilkand or upon 
Lucknow, the rebels were kept in a state of uncertainty as 
to the direction of our next move. 

At length it was decided that Lucknow was to he 
our first objective, and Sir Cohn at once communicated 
with Outram and Napier as to the best means of 
conducting the siege. Then, leaving Ilope Grant to 
take the division across the Ganges, the Chief went to 
Allahabad, the temporary Head-Quarters of the supreme 
Government, to discuss the situation with the Governor- 
General. 

We inarched through Cawnpore, and on the 8th February 
reached Unao, where we found encamped the 7lh Hussars, 
a troop of Royal Horse Artillery, the 88th Foot and the 
79th Highlanders. 

Sir Colin on his return from Allahabad on the 10th issued 
a General Order detailing the regiments, staff, and Com- 
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manders who were to take part in the ‘ Siege of Lucknow.’* 
Hope Grant;, who had been made a Major-General for the 
‘ Relief of Lucknow, 5 wae appointed to the command of the 
Cavalry division, and I remained with him as D.A.Q.M.G. 

Rumours had been flying about that the Nana was some- 
where in the neighbourhood, but ‘Wolf !’ had been cried so 
often with regard to him, that but little notice was taken of 
the reports, until my faithful spy, Unjur Tiwari, brought me 
intelligence that the miscreant really was hiding in a small 
fort about twenty-five miles from our camp, Hope Grant 
started off at once, taking with him a compact little force, 
and reached the fort early next morning (17th February), 
just too late to catch the Nana, who, we were told, had fled 
precipitately before daybreak. We blew up the fort, and for 
the next few days moved by short marches towards 

The Infantry portion of the army was divided into three divisions, 
commanded respectively by Ontram, Lngard, and Walpole. This was 
exclusive of Franks’s column, which joined at Lucknow and made a 
fourth division. The Artillery was placed under Archdale Wilson, and 
the Engineers under Robert Napier. Sir Colin’s selection of Com- 
manders caused considerable heart-burnings, especially amongst the 
senior officers who had been sent out horn England for the purpose of 
being employed in the field. But, as the Chief explained to the Luke 
of Cambridge, the selection had been made with the greatest care, it 
having been found that ‘an officer unexperienced in war in India 
cannot act for himself ... it is quite impossible for him to be able 
to weigh the value of intelligence^ . . he cannot judge what are the 
resources of the country, and he is totally unable to make an estimate 
for himself of the resistance the enemy opposed to him is likely to 
offer.’ Sir Colin wound up his letter as follows: ‘I do not wish to 
undervalue the merits of General or other officers lately arrived from 
England, but merely to indicate to your Royal Highness the difficulties 
against which they have to contend. What is more, the state of things 
at present does not permit of trusting anything to chance, or allowing 
new-comers to learn, except under the command of others.’ — BhadweJTs 
♦Life of Lord Clyde.’ 
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Lucknow, clearing the country as we went of rebels, small 
parties of whom we frequently encountered. On the 28rd 
we reached Mianganj, a small fortified town on the old 
Cawnpore and Lucknow road, where some 2,000 of the 
enemy had ensconced themselves. Our advance guard 
having been fired upon as we approached, the column was 
halted and the baggage placed in safety, while Hope Grant 
reconnoitred the position in order to see whore it could 
most advantageously be attacked. We found the town 
enclosed by a high loop-holed wall with circular bastions at 
the four comers and at regular intervals along the sides, 
the whole being surrounded by a wet ditch, while the 
gateways had been strengthened by palisades. Large 
bodies of the enemy’s Cavalry hovered about our recon- 
noitring party, only to retire as we advanced, apparently 
not liking the look of the 7th Hussars and 9th Lancers, 
who formed the General’s escort. 

After a careful inspection, Hope Grant decided to breach 
the north-west angle of the wall, as from a wood near the 
Infantry could keep down the fire of the enemy’s sharp- 
shooters, and the heavy guns would he in a measure 
protected while the walls were being bombarded. A 
sufficiently good breach was made in about two hours, and 
the 58rd Begiment, having been selected for the honour of 
leading the assault, was told to hold itself in readiness. 
Hope 'Grant then spoke a few words of encouragement to 
the men, and their Colonel (English) replied on their behalf 
that they might he depended upon to do their duty. The 
signal was given ; the Horse Artillery, under Lieutenant- 
Colonel Prank Turner, galloped to within grape range of the 
town, and covered by their fire the 58rd marched on steadily 
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until they got within 100 yards of the walls, when, with a 
ringing cheer, they dashed through the water in the ditch and 
entered the breach. Hopkins, the plucky Captain of the light 
company, was the first inside the walls, followed closely by 
Augustus Anson and an adventurous Post-Captain of the 
Eoyal Navy, who, being unemployed, came to see what ‘ a 
winter’s campaign in India ’ was like.* - There waB a good 
deal of hand-to-hand fighting, and the enemy lost about 
500 men, those who tried to escape being cut down by 
the Cavalry outside the walls. We took about the same 
number of prisoners, but as none of these were soldiers, 
and vowed they had been forced to take up arms against 
us, the Geneial, as much to their astonishment as to their 
delight, ordered them to be set free. Our losses were 
small. 

Next day we halted while the walls were being destroyed 
and the place rendered indefensible. As I was superin- 
tending the work of destruction, the horrors of war were 
once more brought very forcibly before me by the appear- 
ance of an infirm old man, who besought me to spare his 
house, saying : ‘Yesterday I was the happy father of five 
sons : three of them lie there ’ [pointing to a group of 
dead bodies); 'where the other two are, God only knows. 
I am old and a cripple, and if my house is burned there 
is nothing left for me but to die.’ Of course I took care 
that hiB house and property were left untouched. " 

On the 25th February we marched to Mohan, a pictur- 
esquely situated village on the bank of the Sai Naddi, 
which stream we crossed the next day and encamped on a 

* The late Captain Oliver Jones, who published his experiences under 
that title. 
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fine grassy plain, there to remain until it should be time 
to join the army before Lucknow. 

While we were halting at this place, Watson and I had 
rather a curious adventure. Luring a morning’s ride my 
greyhound put up a nilf/hai* so close to us that Watson, 
aiming a blow at him with his sword, gashed his quarter. 
Off he started, and we after him at full speed; the chase 
continued for some miles without our getting much uearer, 
when, all at once, we beheld moving towards us from our 
right front a body of the enemy’s Cavalry. We were in an 
awkward position ; our horses were very nearly dead heat, 
and we could hardly hope to get away if pursued. We 
pulled up, turned round, and trotted back, very quietly at 
first, that our horses might recover their breath before 
the enemy got to closer quarters and we should have to 
ride for our lives. Every now and then we looked back 
to see whether they were gaining upon ns, and at last we 
distinctly saw them open out and make as if to charge 
down upon us. We thought our last hour was come. We 
hade each other good-bye, agreeing that each must do 
his best to escape, and that neithor was to wait for the 
other, when lo ! as suddenly as they had appeared, the 
horsemen vanished, as though the ground had opened and 
swallowed them; there was nothing to he seen but the 
open plain, where a second before there had been a crowd of 
mounted men. We could hardly believe our eyes, or 
comprehend at first that what we had seen was simply a 
mirage, but bo like reality that anyone must have been 
deceived. Our relief, on becoming convinced that we had 
been scared by a phantom enemy, was considerable ; but 
* literally * bine cow,’ one of the bovine anteloepe. 
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the apparition had the good effect of making us realize the 
folly of having allowed ourselves to be tempted so far away 
from our camp without escort of any kind in an enemy’s 
country, and we determined not to risk it again.* 

While we were occupied in clearing the country to the 
north of the Cawnpore-Lucknow road, the main body of the 
army, with the siege-train, Engineer park, Naval Brigade,! 
ammunition, and stores of all kinds, had gradually been 
collecting at Bhantira, to which place we were ordered to 
proceed on the 1st March. We had a troublesome march 
across country, and did not reach the Head-Quarters camp 
until close on midnight. There was much difficulty in 
getting the guns through the muddy nullas and up the 
steep banks, and but for the assistance of the elephants the 
task could hardly have been accomplished. It was most 
curious and interesting to see how these sagacious creatures 
watched for and seized the moment when their help was 
needed to get the guns up the steep inclines ; they waited 
till the horses dragging the gun could do no more and were 
coming to a standstill, when one of them would place his 
forehead against the muzzle and shove until the gun was 
safely landed on the top of the bank. 

We started early on the morning of the 2nd for 
Lucknow, Hope Grant taking command of the Cavalry 
division for the first time. 

On nearing the Alambagh, we bore to our right ptfst the 

* A few days afterwards, when we were some miles from the scene 
of our adventure, I was awakened one morning by the greyhound 
li cking my face ; she had cleverly found me ont in the midst of a 
large crowded camp. 

+ Peel had changed his 24 -pounders for the more powerful 84- 
ponnderB belonging to H.M.S. Shannon. 
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Jalalabad tort, ’where Outram's Engineers ■were busily 
engaged in constructing fascines and gabions for the siege, 
and preparing spars and empty casks tor biidging the 
Gumci. As -we approached the Mahomedbagli we came 
under the file of some of the enemy’s guns placed in a 
grove of trees ; but no sooner had the Artillery of our 
advance guard opened fire than the rebels retired, leaving 
a gun in our hands. We moved on to the Dilkusha, which 
we found unoccupied. The park had been greatly dis- 
figured since our last visit, most of the finest trees having 
been cut down. 

My General was now placed in charge of the piquets, a 
position for which he was admirably fitted and in which 
he delighted. He rode well, without fatigue to himself or 
his horse, so that any duty entailing long hours in the 
saddle was particularly congenial to him. I invariably 
accompanied him in his rounds, and in atter-years 1 often 
ielt that I owed Hope Grant a debt of gratitude for the 
practical lessons he gave me in outpost duty. 

Strong piquets with heavy guns were placed in and 
around the Dilkusha, as well as in the Mahomedbagh. 
The main body of the army was encamped to the rear of 
the Dilkusha, its right almost on the Gumti, while its left 
stretched for two miles in tl^e direction of the Alambagh. 
Hope Grant, wishing to he in a convenient position in ease 
of an*attack, spent the night in the Mahomedbagh piquet, 
and Anson, the D.A.A.G., and I kept him company. 

On the 8rd some of the troops left at Bhantira came into 
camp, and on the 5th General Franks arrived. His divi- 
sion, together with the Nepalese Contingent, 9,000 strong, 
brought the numbers at the Commander-in-ChieFs disposal 
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up to neaily 81,000 men, ■with. 164 guns ;* not a man too 
many for the capture of a city twenty miles in circumfer- 
ence, defended by 120,000 armed men, who for three months 
and a half had worked incessantly at strengthening the 
defences, which consisted of three lines, extending length- 
wise from the Charbagh bridge to the Gumti, and in 
depth from the canal to the Kaisarbagh. 

In Napier’s carefully prepared plan, which Sir Colin 
decided to adopt, it was shown that the attack should 
be made on the east, as that side offered the smallest 
front, it afforded ground for planting our Artillery, which 
the west side did not, and it was the shortest approach to 
the Kaisarbagh, a place to which the rebels attached the 
greatest importance ; more than all, we knew the east side, 
and were little acquainted with the west. Napier further 
recommended that the attack should be accompanied by a 
flank movement on the north, with the object of taking 
in reverse the first and second lines of the enemy ’ b 
defences. I A division was accordingly sent across the 


Naval Brigade 

... 

481 

Ajrtillery ... 

... 

1,746 

Engineers ... 

... 

866 

Cavalry ... ,. t 

. 

8,169 

Infantry .. , , 

... 

12,498 

Franks's Division ... f ... 

... 

2,880 

Nepalese Contingent 

... 

9,000 


80,688 ' 

f Kaye, in hiB ‘ History of the Indian Mutiny,’ gives the credit for 
originating this movement to the Commander -in-Chief himself ; but 
the present Lord Napier of Magdsla has letters in bis possession which 
dearly prove that the idea was hw father’s, and there is a passage in 
General Porter’s ’History of the Boyal Engineers,’ vol, h., p. 476, 
Written after be had read Napier’s letteis to Sir Colin Campbell, whioh 
leaves no room for doubt as to my version being the oorreot one. 
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Gumti for this purpose, aud the movement, being entirely 
successful, materially aided in the capture of the city. 
The passage of the river was effected by means of two 
pontoon bridges made of empty barrels, and thrown 
across the stream a little below the Dilkuslm. They were 
completed by midnight on the 5th March, and before 
day broko the troops detailed for this sendee had crossed 
over. 

Outram, who, since the ‘ Relief of Lucknow,’ had been 
maintaining his high reputation by keeping tire enemy in 
check before the Alambagh, commanded ibis division, with 
Hope Grant as his second in command. As soon as it was 
light we moved away from the river to be out of reach of 
the Martiniere guns, and after marching for about two 
miles we came in view of the enemy ; the Artillery of the 
advance guard got to within a thousand yards and opened 
fire, upon which the rebels broke and fled. The Bays 
pursued them for a short distance, but with very little 
result, the ground being intersected with nullas, and the 
enemy opening upon them with heavy guns, they had to 
retire precipitately, with the loss of their Major, Percy 
Smith, whose body, unhappily, had to be abandoned. 

About noon we encamped close to Chinhut, and Hope 
Grant took special care that day to see the piquets were 
well placed, for the rebels were in great numbers, and we 
were Surrounded by ravines and wooded enclosures. It was 
thought by some that he was unnecessarily anxious and 
careful, for he rode several times over the ground ; but the 
next morning proved how right he was to leave nothing to 
chance. 

While we were at breakfast, information was brought in 
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that the enemy were advancing in force, and directly after- 
wards half a dozen round shot were sent into our camp ; 
the troops fell in, the Infantry moved out, and Hope 
Grant took the Horse Artillery and Cavalry to our right 
flank, where the mutineers were collected in considerable 
numbers. In less than an hour we had driven them off, 
but we were not allowed to follow them up, as Outram did 
not wish to get entangled in the suburbs until heavy guns 
had arrived. The piquets were strengthened and pushed 
forward, affording another opportunity for a useful lesson 
in outpost duty. 

All that day and the next I accompanied my General in 
his reconnaissance of the enemy’s position, as well as of 
the ground near the Gumti, in order to determine wheie 
the heavy gunB could best be placed, so as effectually 
to enfilade the enemy’s first line of defences along the 
bank of the canal. On returning to report progress to 
Outram at mid-day on the 8th, we found Sir Colin Camp- 
bell and Mansfield with him, arranging for a joint attack 
the following day; after them consultation waB over, they 
all rode with us to see the site Hope Grant had selected 
for the battery. It was a slightly elevated piece of ground 
about half a mile north of the Kokrel nulla, fairly con- 
cealed by a bend of the river ; hut before it could be made 
use of it was considered necessary to clear the rebels out of 
the position they were occupying between the nulla and 
the iron bridge, the key to which was the Chakar Kothi, 
and Outram was directed to attack this point the next 
morning-. 

At 2 a.m. on the 9th the heavy guns, escorted by the 
1st Bengaf i’usiliers, were sent forward to within 600 
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yards of the enemy. The troops then moved off in two 
parties, that on the right being commanded by Hope 
Grant. We marched along the Fyzabail road, the two 
Eifle Brigade battalions leading the way in skirmishing 
order, with the Cavalry well away to the right. The rebels 
retired as we advanced, and Walpole, commanding one of 
our brigades, by wheeling to his left on reaching the 
opposite bank of the nulla, was enabled to enfilade their 
position. The column was then halted, and I was sent to 
inform Outram as to our progress. 

When I had delivered my message, and was about to 
return, Outram desired me to stay with him until the 
capture of the Chahar Kothi (which he was just about to 
attempt) should be accomplished, that I might then 
convey to Hope Grant his orders as to what further action 
would be required of him; meanwhile Outram sent a 
messenger to tell my General what he was about to do, 
in view to his co-operating on the right.* 

The Chalcar Kothi was attacked and taken, and the 
enemy, apparently having lost heart, fled precipitately. 
One of the 1st Bengal Fusiliers’ colours waB placed on the 
top of this three-storied building by Ensign Jervis to show 
the Commander-in-Chief that it was in our possession, and 
that the time had come tor him to attack the first line 
of the enemy’s defences. We' then continued our advance 

* Outranks dimion comisted of the 28rd Royal Welsh Fusiheis, 79th 
Highlanders, 2nd and 8rd battalions of the Ride Brigade, 1st Bengal 
Fusiliers, 2nd Punjab Infantry, Aguilar’s, Remmington’a and Mac- 
kinnon’s troops of Hone Artillery, Gibbon’s and Middleton’s Field 
Batteries, and some Heavy guns, 2nd Dragoon Guards, 9th Lancers, 
2nd Punjab Cavalry, and Watson’s and Sandford’s squadrons of the 
1st and 6th Punjab Cavalry. 
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to the river, where the parties united, am 
Hope Grant. 

It was now only 2 p.m., and there was plem 
place the heavy guns in position before <3 
Lothian Nicholson, 4 Outram’s Commanding I 
superintending this operation, when he thoi 
ceived that the enemy had abandoned their i 
he could not be quite sure. It was most 
ascertain for certain whether this was the 
Infantry of Hope’s brigade, which had attach 
the rebels out of the Martinifere, could be seen 
assault the works at the other side of the i 
cussion ensued as to how this knowledge conic 
and a young subaltern of the 1st Bengal Fus 
Butler, t offered to swim aeioss the Gumti, an 
the enemy had retired, to communicate the ft 
men. This feat was successfully accompli 
plucky young volunteer ; he found the enemjj 
and, on giving the infoimation to Hope, 
advanced, and before nightfall the whole of 
first line was in our possession — a success 
been achieved with but slight Iobb to us, tb 
alty during the day being William Peel, 
Commander of the Naval Brigade, who ha 
ously wounded while in command of a batt 
Dilkusha. 

The next day, the 10th, Outram’s camp wa 
up to the Gumti, and batteries were cone 
, which fire could be poured on the mees-ht 

* TOms late lieuteBfliit-Cteaeral Sir Lothian Niohol 
f Now Colonel Thomas Butler, V-C. 
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K.usaibagh. For the protection of thebe works, and to 
pieient an attack in force being made on the mam pail 
of the column, Hope Grant kept moving about with the 
Hoise Artiiluy and Cat ally between the river and the 
Hitapui road, our leconnaiseanee extending beyond the 
old cantonment. We had several little fights, in one of 
which a very promising officer named Sandford, who had 
.succeeded Younghu&band m command ot the 5th Punjab 
Cavalry squadron, was killed. 

At daybreak on the morning of the 11th the batteiies 
opened fire on the enemy’s second line of defence; 
at the same time Outram himself led a strong body of 
Infantry along the liver -with the object of securing the 
approaches to the bridges. On reaching the Fyzabad 
road, about half a mile from the iron bridge, Outaam 
placed the 1st Bengal Fusiliers in a mosque, with orders 
to entrench themselves and hold the post, while he pushed 
on to the stone bridge about a mile away. Outram’s 
advance was covered by Hope Grant’s Horse Artillery and 
Cavalry, but we had to keep at some distance away to the 
right, in order to avoid houses and walled enclosures. 
Soon after crossing the Sitapur road we heal’d guns to 
our left, and proceeding at a smart trot came up with 
Outram juBt as he was about tj} attack a large body of the 
rebels, who, finding themselves in an awkward position, 
with the river in their rear and their retreat by the iron 
bridge cut off, made but a feeble resistance before they 
broke and fled. Some few escaped by the stone bridge, 
but the greater number, including tbe whole of the 
mutinous 15th Irregular Cavalry, made for the old canton- 
ment. We pursued with our Cavalry, and very few of 
von. x. 36 
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to the river, -where the parties united, and I rejoined 
Hope Grant. 

It was now only 2 p.m., and there was plenty of time to 
place the heavy guns in position before dark. Major 
Lothian Nicholson, + Outram’s Commanding Engineer, was 
superintending this opeiation, when he thought he per- 
ceived that the enemy had abandoned their first line, but 
he could not be quite sure. It was most necessary to 
ascertain for certain whether this was the case, as the 
Infan try of Hope’s brigade, which had attacked and driven 
the rebels out of the Martiniere, could be seen preparing to 
assault the works at the other side of the river. A dis- 
cussion ensued ub to how this knowledge could be obtained, 
and a young subaltern of the 1st Bengal Fusiliers, named 
Butler, t offered to swim across the Gumti, and, if he found 
the enemy had retired, to co mm u n icate the fact to Hope’s 
men. This feat was successfully accomplished by the 
plucky young volunteer ; he found the enemy had retired, 
and, on giving the information to Hope, the brigade 
advanced, and before nightfall the whole of the enemy’s 
first line was in our possession — a success which had 
been achieved with but slight loss to us, the chief casu- 
alty during the day being William Peel, the gallant 
Commander of the Naval Brigade, who had been seri- 
ously wounded while in command of a battery near the 
Dilkusha. * 

The next day, the 10th, Outram’s camp was moved close 
up to the Gumti, and batteries were constructed from 
which fire could be poured on the mess-house and the 

* The late XaeutenaBt-Gleneral Sir Lothian Nicholson, K.C.B. 

f Now Colonel Thomas Butler, Y.C. 
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K.ti'-arbagL. For the protection of the^e works, and to 
pi event an attack in force being made on the main part 
of the column, Hope Grant kept moving about with the 
lloise Aitilleiy and Cavalry between the river and the 
Sitapnr road, our leconnaissance extending beyond the 
old cantonment. We had several little fights, in one ot 
which a very promismg officer named Sandford, who had 
.succeeded Younghusband in command ot the 3th Punjab 
Cavalry squadron, was killed. 

At daybreak on the morning of the 11th the batteries 
opened fire on the enemy’s second line of defence ; 
at the same time Outram himself led a strong body of 
Infantry along the liver with the object of securing the 
approaches to the bridges. On reaching the Fyzabad 
road, about half a mile from the iron bridge, Outram 
placed the 1st Bengal Fusiliers in a mosque, with orders 
to entrench themselves and hold the post, while he poshed 
on to the stone bridge about a mile away. Onlram’s 
advance was covered by Hope Grant’s Horse Artillery and 
Cavalry, but we had to keep at some distance away to the 
right, in order to avoid houses and walled enclosures. 
Soon after crossing the Sitapur road we heard gons to 
our left, and proceeding at a smart trot came up with 
Outram just as he was about tj attack a large body of the 
rebels, who, finding themselves in an awkward position, 
with tiie river in their rear and their retreat by the iron 
bridge cut off, made but a feeble resistance before they 
broke and fled. Some few escaped by the stone bridge, 
but the greater number, including the whole of the 
mutinous 15th Irregular Cavalry, made for the old canton- 
ment, We pursued with our Cavalry, and very few of 
von. 1 . 26 
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them got away. A couple of guns and a quantity of 
plunder were left behind by the enemy, who evidently 
had not expected us and were quite unprepared for our 
attack. Outram pushed on to the stone bridge, but 
finding he was losing men from the fire poured upon us 
by the rebels from the opposite side of the river, he fell 
back to the mosque where he had left the Fusiliers. 

The next day, as there was nothing particular for the 
Cavalry to do, the General, Anson, and I rode across the 
river to see how matters were progressing on the left of the 
attack. We reached the Head-Quarters camp just as Sir 
Colin was about to receive a visit of ceremony from the 
Nepalese General, the famous Jung Bahadur. Our old 
Chief, in honour of the occasion, had doffed his usual 
workman -like costume, and wore General’s full-dress 
uniform, but he waB quite thrown into the shade by the 
splendour of the Gurkha Prince, who was most gorgeously 
attired, with magnificent jewels in his turban, round his 
neck, and on his coat. 

I looked at Jung Bahadur with no small interest, for his 
deeds of daring had made him conspicuous amongst probably 
the bravest race of men in the world, and the fact that a 
high-born Hindu, such as he was, should, fifty years ago, 
have so far risen superior to f caste prejudice as to cross the 
sea and visit England, proved him to be a man of unusually 
strong and independent mind. He was about five fedt eight 
inches high — tall for a Gurkha — with a well-knit, wiry figure, 
a keen, dauntless eye, and a firm, determined mouth — in 
every respect a typical, well-bred Nepalese. The interview 
did not last long, for Sir Colin disliked ceremonial, and, 
shortly after the Nepalese Prince had taken his seat, news 
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was brought m that the assault on the Begum Kothi had 
been successfully completed, upon which Sir Colm made the 
necessity for attending to business an eve use for taking leave 
of his distinguished 1 isitor, and the interview came to an end. 

I then obtained leave to go to the scene of the recent 
fight, and, galloping across the canal by the bridge near 
Banks’s house, soon found myself at the Begum Kothi. 
There I was obliged to dismount, for even on foot it was a 
difficult matter to sciamble over the breach The place 
was most formidable, and it was a marvel that it had been 
taken with comparatively so little loss on our side. The 
bodies of a number of Highlanders and Punjabis were lying 
about, and a good many wounded men were being attended 
to, but our casualties were nothing in proportion to those of 
the enemy, 600 or 700 of whom were buried the next day in 
the ditch they had themselves dug for their own protection. 
A very determined stand had been made by the sepoys when 
they found there was no chance of getting away. There 
were many tales of hair-breadth escapes and desperate 
struggles, and on all sides I heard laments thai Hodson 
should have been one of those dangerously, if not mortally, 
wounded in the strife. Hodson had been carried to B anks 's 
house, and to the inquiry I made on my way back to camp, 
as to his condition, the answer was, ‘ Little, if any, hope.’ 

A great stride in the advance had been made on this day. 
Ontram had accomplished all that was expected of him 
and he was now busy constructing additional batteries foi 
the bombardment of the Kaisarhagh ; while Lugard,* fron 
his newly-acquired position at the Begum Kothi, was alb( 
able to bring fire to bear upon that doomed palace. 

Now General the Eight Hon. Sir Edward Lugard, G.C.B. 
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Hodson died the folio-wing day (the 18th). 
I had a very great admiration for him, an 
•with the whole army, I mourned his early dei 

On the 13th Lugard’s division was relieve! 
and to Jung Bahadur and his Gurkhas, o 
for the fray, was entrusted the conduct of op 
the line of the canal between Banks’s house 
bagh bridge. On our side of the river noth 
ance occurred. 

The capture of the Imambara (a mosque sit 
the Begum Kothi and the Kaisarbagh) was 
early next morning. The assault was led 
Sikhs and a detachment of the 10th Boot, su 
remainder of that regiment and the 90th I 
After a short but very severe struggle, th 

* It was current in camp, and the story has ofle 
that Hodson was killed in the act of looting. This 
the case, Hodson was sitting with Donald Stewe 
Quarters camp, when the signal-gun announced that 
Begum Kothi was about to take place. Hodson linm 
his horse, and rode off in the direction of the city. 1 
been ordered by the Commander-in- Chief to accon 
and send an early report to his Excellency of the resi 
had his horse ready, and followed Hodson so closely 
in sight until within a short distance of the fightii 
stopped to speak to the officer in charge of Bed’s 
been covering the advance of the r fcroops. This dela 
few minutes only, and as he rode into the court-yaa 
Highland soldier banded him a pistol, saying, ‘ This i 
but I thought you were carried away mortally worn 
ago ?* Stewart at once conjectured that the man 3 
for Hodson, In face they were not much alike, b 
well made, and fair, and Native soldiers had frequenl 
the other. It is dear from this account that Hodso 
been looting, as he was wounded almost as soon a 
palaoe. 
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forced to retire, and were so closely pursued that 
storming party suddenly found themselves in a building im- 
mediately overlooking the Kaisarbagh 

It had not been intended to advance that day beyond 
tho Imambara, but, recognising the advantage of the 
position thub gained, and the demoralized condition of 
the rebels, Franks wisely determined to follow up his 
bucees-. Reinforcements were hurried forward, the troops 
holding the Sikandarbagh and the Shah Najaf were 
ordered to act in concert, and before nightfall the Eaisar- 
bagh, the mess - house, and the numerous buildings 
situated between those places and the Residency, were in 
our possession. 

By means of the field telegraph, Outram was kept an 
juit as to the movements of Franks’s division, and he 
could have afforded it valuable assistance had he been 
allowed to cross the Gumti with his three brigades of 
Infantry. Outram, with his soldierly instinct, felt that 
this was the proper course to pursue; but in reply to 
his request to be allowed to push over the river by the 
iron bridge, he received from the Commander-in-Chief 
through Mansfield the unaccountably strange order that 
he must not attempt it, if it would entail his losing ‘a 
single man.’ Thus a gran£ opportunity was lost. The 
bridge, no doubt, was strongly held, but with the numerous 
guns 'which Outram could have brought to bear upon its 
defenders its passage could have been forced without 
serious loss ; the enemy’s retreat would have been cut off, 
and Franks’s victory would have been rendered complete, 
which it certainly was not, owing to Outram’s hands having 
been so effectually tied. 
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Lucknow was practically in our hands on the evening of 
the 14th March, hut the rebels escaped with comparatively 
slight punishment, and the campaign, which should have 
then come to an end, was protiacted for nearly a year 
by the fugitives spreading themselves over Oudh, and 
occupying forts and other strong positions, from which 
they were able to offer resistance to our troops until towards 
the end of May, 1859, thus causing the needless loss of 
thousands of British soldiers.* Sir Colin saw his mistake 
when too late. The next day orders were issued for the 
Cavalry to follow up the mutineers, who were understood 
to have fled in a northerly direction. One brigade under 
Campbell (the Colonel of the Bays) was directed to proceed 
to Sandila, and another, under Hope Grant, towards 
Sitapur. But the enemy was not seen by either. As 
usual, they had scattered themselves over the country and 
entirely disappeared, and many of the rebels who still 
remained in the eity seized the opportunity of the Cavalry 
being absent to get away. 

Outram’s command on the left hank of the Gumti was 
now broken up, with the view to his completing the 
occupation of the city. Accordingly, on the 16th, he 
advanced from the Kaisarbagh with Douglas's brigade! 
and Middleton’s battery, supported by the 20th Foot and 
Brasyer’s Sikhs, and occupied in quick succession, and 
with but slight resistance, the Residency, the " Maohi 
Bhawan, and the great Imambara, thus taking in reverse 

* In the month of May, l'*®, alone, not less than a thousand 
British soldiers died of sunstroke, fatigue and, disease, and about a 
hundred were killed in action. 

t Consisting of the 28rd Fusiliers, 79th Highlanders, and 1st Bengal 
Fusiliers. 
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the defences which had been thrown up by the enemy for 
the protection of the two bridges. As Outram pushed on, 
the rebels retreated, some acrosB the stone bridge towards 
Fyzabad, and some through the city towards the Musa- 
bagh. They made two attacks to cover their retirement, 
one on Walpole’s piquets, which enabled a large number 
(20,000 it was said) to get away in the Fyzabad direction, 
and another on the Alambagh, which was much more 
.serious, for the garrison had been reduced to less than a 
thousand men, and the rebels’ force was considerable, con- 
sisting of Infantry, Cavalry and Artillery. They attacked 
with great determination, and fought for four hours and a 
half before they were driven off. 

It was not a judicious move on Sir Colin’s part to send 
the Cavalry miles away from Lucknow just when they 
could have been so usefully employed on the outskirts d 
the city. This was also appreciated when too late, and 
both brigades were ordered to return, which they did or 
the 17th. Even then the Cavalry were not made ful' 
use of, for instead of both brigades being collected on th( 
Lucknow bank of the river, which was now the sole line o’ 
retreat left open to the enemy (the bridges being in orn 
possession), one only (Campbell’s) was sent there, Hope Gram 
being directed to take up his old position on the opposih 
side of the Gumti, from which we had the mortification 0 
walching the rebels streaming into the open country fron 
the Musabagh, without the smallest attempt being made b; 
Campbell to stop or pursue them. His brigade had beei 
placed on the enemy’s line of retreat on purpose to 
intercept them, but he completely failed to do what wa 
expected of him. We, on our side, could do nothing, fo 
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heavy guns and mortars. We were delayed some hours 
by the heavy guns and their escort (the 53rd Foot) taking 
a wrong turn when leaving the city, which resulted in the 

- enemy being warned of our approach in time to clear out 
before we arrived. 

■ On 1 hearing they had gone, Hope Grant pushed on with 
the mounted portion of the force, and we soon came in 
sight of the enemy in full retreat. The Cavalry, com- 
manded' by Captain Browne/ was ordered to pursue. It 
S - consisted of Browne’s own regiment (the 2nd Punjab 
/ '--.Cavalry), a squadron of the 1st Punjab Cavalry under’ 
//Captain Cosserat, and three Horse Artillery guns. ■ At 
. /tlie end of two miles, Browne came upon a body of the. , 
1 -formed up on m open plain. -Th* Cavalry/ 

S ': : ■ charged through them three times, each time thinningtheir 
/ . ' r^nka considerably, -.-hut they never ''Wavered, And -in 46e, 
fin’al ’charge’ .avengdd themselves by l&lin£ Macdonnelt (the , ; 
./'Adjutant; of the'Snd PunjabCavalry), and' mortally wound 4 j 
v/ ' ing'. Cosserat. . ; I 'arrived bn the ground, with , Hope , Grant r 

- ;v|ust in time to witness -the last charge and thefall of these , 
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two officers, and, deplorable as we felt their loss to 
be, it was impossible not to admire the gallantry and 
steadiness of the sepoys, every one of whom fought to the 
death. 

As soon as Browne could get his men together, the 
pursuit of the enemy was continued; no further opposi- 
tion was met with, and fourteen guns fell into our hands. 

On the 24th we retraced our steps, halting for the night 
at the old cantonment of Muriao, where we buried poor 
Macdonnell. On the 25th we crossed the Gumti, and 
pitched our camp near the Dilkusha. 

Lucknow was now completely in our possession, and our 
success had been achieved with remarkably slight losb, 
a result which was chiefly due to the scientific manner 
in which the siege operations had been cairied on under 
the direction of our talented Chief Engineer, Robert Napier, 
ably assisted by Colonel Harness ; and also to the good use 
which Sir Colin Campbell made of his powerful force of 
Artillery. Our casualties during the siege amounted to 
< 4 >nly 16 British officers, 8 Native officers, and 108 men 
killed ; 61 British officers, 4 Native officers, and 540 men 
wounded, while 18 men were unaccounted for. 

The capture of Lucknow, though not of such supreme 
importance in its consequences as the taking of Delhi, must 
have convinced the rebels that their cause was now hope- 

r> 

less. It ib true that Jhansi had not yet fallen, and that 
the rest of Oudh, Rohilkand, and the greater part of 
Central India remained to be conquered, but there was 
no very important city ir the hands of the enemy, and the 
subjugation of the country was felt to be merely a matter 
of time. Sir Hugh Rose, after a brilliant campaign, had 
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arrived before Jhansi, columns of our troops were traversing 
the country in every direction, and the British Army had 
been so largely increased that, on the 1st of April, 1858, 
there were 96,000 British soldiers in India, besides a large 
body of reliable Native troops, some of whom, although 
hurriedly raised, had already shown that they were capable 
of doing good sendee — a very different state of affairs from 
that which prevailed sis months before. 

For some time I had been feeling the ill effects of 
exposure to the climate and hard work, and the doctor, 
Campbell Browne, had been urging me to go on the sick- 
list ; that, of course, was out of the question until Lucknow 
had fallen. Now, however, I placed myself in Browne’s 
hands, hoping that a change to the Hills was all that was 
needed to set me up; but the doctors .insisted, on a trip 
to England, It was a heavy blow to me to have to leave 
while there was still work, to be done, but I had less 
hesitation than I should have had if most of my own im- 
mediate friends had not already gone. Several had been 
■killed, others had left sick or wounded; 'Watson had gone to 


Lahore, busily Engaged in raising a .regiment of Cavalry ;* '' 

, Probyn was on his way home, invalided ; Hugh Goughhad 
1 gone to the Hills to recover , front ids wounds andNorman . , 
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The Commatider-in-Chief was most kind and complimen- 
tary when I took leave of him, and told me that, m con- 
sideration of my services, he would bestow upon me the first 
permanent vacancy in the Quartermaster-General’s Depart- 
ment, and that he intended to recommend that I should 
be given the rank of Brevet-Major so soon as I should be 
qualified by becoming a regimental Captain. I was, of 
course, much gratified by his appreciative words and kindlj 
maimer ; but the brevet seemed a long way off, for I had 
only been a First Lieutenant for less than a year, and there 
were more than a hundred officers m the Bengal Aitillery 
senior to me in that rank ! 

I marched to Cawnpore with Army Head-Quarters. Sir 
William Peel, who was slowly recovering from his wound, 
was of the party. We reached Cawnpore on the 17th, and 
the next day I said good-bye to my friends on the Chief’s 
staff. Peel and I dined together on the 19th, when to all 
appearances he was perfectly well, but on going into his 
room the next morning I found he was in a high fever, 
and had some suspicious-looking spots about his face. I 
went off at once in search of a doctor, and soon returned 
with one of the surgeons of the 5th Fusiliers, who, to my 
horror — for I had obseived that Peel was nervous about 
himself— exclaimed with brutal frankness the moment he 
entered the room, ‘You have got small-pox.’ It was only 
too true. On bmag convinced that this was the Case, I 
went to the chwlain, the Eev. ThomaB Moore, and told 
him of Peel’s Adition. Without an instant’s hesitation, 
he decided the w&hd%tust come to his house to be taken 
care of, That afternoon I had the poor fellow carried over, 
and there I left him in the kind hands of Mrs. Moore, the 
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pathe ’<t wife, who had, as a special case, been allowed to 
accompany her husband to Cawnpore. Peel died on the 
27th. On the 4th May I embarked at Calcutta in the 
P and 0. steamer Nubia, without, alas ! the friend whose 
pleasant companionship I had hoped to Imve enjoyed on 
the voyage. 
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CHAPTER XXX. 

* What brought about the Mutiny ?’ and ‘ Is there any 
chance of a similar rising occurring again ?’ are questions 
which are constantly being put to me ; I will now endeavour 
to answer them, though it is not a very easy task— for I feel 
that my book will be rendered more interesting and com- 
plete to many if I endeavour to give them Borne idea of the 
circumstances which, in my opinion, led to that calamitous 
crisis in the history of our rule in India, and then try 
to show how I think a repetition of such a disaster may 
best be guarded against. 

The causes which brought about the Mutiny were so 
various, and some of them of Buch long standing, that it is 
difficult to point them out as concisely as I could wish ; but 
I will be as brief as possible. 

During the first years of our supremacy in India, Hindus 
and Mahomedans alike were ''disposed to acquiesce in our 
rule — the blessings of rest and peace after a long reign of 
strife and anarchy were too real not to be appreciated ; but, 
as time went by, a new generation sprang up by whom 
last miseries were forgotten, and those who had real 
grievances, or those who were causelessly discontented, 
were all ready to lay the blame for their real or fancied 


L 
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troubles on their foreign rulers. Mahomedans looked back 
to the days of their Empire in India, but failed to remember 
how completely, until we bioke the Mahiatta power, the 
Hindus had got the upper hand. Their Moulvies taught 
them that it was only lawful for true Mussulmans to submit 
to the rule of an infidel if there was no possibility of 
successful revolt, and they watched for the chance of again 
being able to make Islam supreme. The Hindus had not 
forgotten that they had ousted the Mahomedans, and they 
fancied that the fate of the British raj might also be at 
their mercy. 

The late Sir George Campbell, in his interesting memoirs, 
says: ‘The Mutiny was a sepoy revolt, not a Hindu 
rebellion.’ I do not altogether agree with him ; for, 
although there was no general rising of the rural popula- 
tion, the revolt, in my judgment, would never have taken 
place had theie not been a feeling of discontent and dis- 
quiet throughout that part of the country from which 
our Hindustani sepoys chiefly came, and had not certain 
influential people been thoroughly dissatisfied with our 
system of government. This discontent and dissatisfaction 
weie produced by a policy which, in many instances, the 
Bulers of India were powerless to avoid or postpone, forced 
upon them as it was by the demands of civilization and the 
necessity for a more enlightened legislation. Intriguers 
took advantage of this state of affairs to further their own 
ends. Their plan of action was to alienate the Native 
army, and to increase the general feeling of uneasiness and 
suspicion, by spreading false reports as to the intentions of 
the authorities in regard to the various measures which 
had been adopted to promote the welfare and prosperity of 
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the masses. It can hardly be questioned that these 
measures -were right and proper in themselves, but they 
weie on that account none the less obnoxious to the Biahmm 
priesthood, or distasteful to the Natives generally. In 
some cases also they were piemalure, and m others they 
were not carried out as judiciously as they might have 
been, or with sufficient regard to the feelings and pre- 
judices of the people. 

The prohibition of sati (burning widows on the funeral 
pyi es of their husbands) ; the putting a stop to female 
infanticide ; the execution of Brahmins for capital offenees; 
the efforts of missionaries and the protection of their 
converts ; the removal of all legal obstacles to the re- 
marriage of widows; the spread of western and secular 
education generally; and, more particularly, the attempt 
to introduce female education, were causes of alarm and 
disgust to the Brahmins, and to those Hindus of high caste 
whose social privileges were connected with the Brahmimcal 
religion. Those arbiters of fate, who were until then all- 
powerful to control every act of their co-religionists, 
social, religious or political, were quick to perceive 
that their influence was menaced, and that their Bway 
would in time be wrested from them, unless they could 
devise some means for overthrowing our Government. 
They knew full well that the groundwork of this influence 
was ignorance and superstition, and they stood aghast at 
what they foresaw would be the inevitable result of 
enlightenment and progress. Railways and telegraphs 
were specially distasteful to the Brahmins : these evidences 
of ability and strength were too tangible to be pooh- 
poohed or explained away. Moreover, railways struck S 

i 
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direct blow at the system of caste, for on them people ot 
every caste, high and low, were bound to travel together. 

The fears and antagonism of the Brahmins lieing thus 
aroused, it was natural that they should wish to see our 
rule upset, and they proceeded to poison the minds of 
the people with tales of the Government’s determination 
to foice Chiistianity upon them, and to make them believe 
that the continuance of our power meant the desti fiction 
of all they held most sacied. 

Nor was opportunity wanting to confirm, apparently, the 
truth of their assertions. In the gaols a system of messing 
had been established which interfered with the time- 
honoured custom of every man boing allowed to provide 
and cook his own food. This innovation was most properly 
introduced as a matter of gaol discipline, and due care was 
taken that the food of the Hindu piisoners should be pre- 
pared by cooks of the same or superior caste. Neverthe- 
less, false leports were disseminated, and the credulons 
Hindu population was led to believe that the prisoners’ food 
was in future to be prepared by men of inferior caste, with 
the object of defiling and degrading those for whom it 
was prepared. The new& of what was supposed to have 
happened in the gaols spread from town to town and 
from village to village, the belief gradually gaining ground 
that the people were abotit to be forced to embrace 
Christianity. 

Ab the promiscuous messing story did not greatly con- 
cern the Mahomedans, other cries were made use of to 
create suspicion and distrust amongst the followers of the 
Prophet. One of these, which equally affected the Hindu 
And Mahomedan, was the alleged unfairness of what was 
ypn* 1 . 27 
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known in India as the land settlement, under which system 
the right and title of each landholder to his property was 
examined, and the amount of revenue to he paid by him 
to the paramount Power, as owner of the soil, was regu- 
lated. 

The rapid acquisition of territory by the East India 
Company, and the establishment of its supremacy as the 
sovereign Power throughout India, were necessarily effected 
by military operations; but as peace and order were 
established, the system of land revenue, which had been 
enforced in an extremely oppressive and corrupt manner 
under successive Native Eulers and dynasties, had to be 
investigated and revised. With this object in view, surveys 
were made, and inquiries instituted into the rights of 
ownership and occupancy, the result being that in many 
cases it was found that families of position and influence 
had either appropriated the property of their humbler 
neighbours, or evaded an assessment proportionate to the 
value of their estates. Although these inquiries were 
carried out with the best intentions, they were extremely 
distasteful to the higher classes, while they failed to con- 
ciliate the masses. The r uling families deeply resented our 
endeavours to introduce an equitable determination of rights 
and assessment of land revenue. They saw that it would 
put an end to the system of "pillage and extortion which 
had been practised from time imm emorial ; they felirthat 
their authority was being diminished, and that they would 
no longer he permitted to govern their estates in the same 
despotic manner as formerly. On the other hand, although 
the agricultural population generally benefited materially by 
our rule, they could not realize the benevolent intentions of 
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a Government which tried to elevate their position and 
improve their prospects. Moreover, there were no donbi 
mistakeb made in the valuation of laud, some of it 1 icing 
asbe&sed at too high a late, while the revenue was sometimes 
collected in too rigid a manner, sufficient allowance not being 
made for the failure of crops. Then the harsh law tor the 
sale of proprietary rights in land to realize anears of land- 
tax was often enforced by careless revenue authorities in 
far too summary a manner. The peasantry ot India were, 
and still are, ignorant and apathetic. Accustomed from 
the earliest days to spoliation and oppression, and to a 
periodical change of masters, they had some reason to 
doubt whether the rule of the Peringhis would be more 
permanent than that of the Moghuls or the Mahrattas. 
Mueh as a just and tolerant Government would have been 
to their advantage, they were unable to appreciate it, and 
if they had appreciated it, they were too timid and too 
wanting in organization to give it their open support. 
Under these social and political conditions, the passive 
attitude of the rural population failed to counterbalance 
the active hostility of a large section of the upper classes, 
and of their predatory followers, who for centuries had 
lived by plunder and civil war. 

Another weighty cause of discontent, chiefly affecting 
the wealthy and influential classes, and giving colour to 
the Br ahmin s' accusation that we intended to upset the 
religion and violate the most cherished customs of the 
Hindus, was Lord Dalhousie’s strict enforcement of the 
doctrine of the lapse of property in the absence of direct 
o* collateral heirs, and the consequent appropriation of 
certain Native States, and the resumption of certain 
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political pensions by the Government of India. This ■was J, 
condemned by the people of India as grasping, and as 
an unjustifiable interference with the institutions of the 
country, and undoubtedly made us many enemies.* , ‘ - 

Later on, the annexation of Oudh, which was one of 
thbse measures forced on the Eulers of India in the interests V 
of humanity and good government, and which could hardly - ' 
have been longer delayed, created suspicion and apprehen:/ ; 
sion amongst all the Native States. For more than sixty' - ; 
years Governor-General after Governor-General had pointed-,;-; 
oht the impossibility of a civilized Government tolerating;:; 
•in the midst of its possessions the misrule, disorder, dnd\i 5 
debauchery which were desolating one of the most fertile;; 
arid, thickly-populated districts in India. - ' 

'■ ' early as 1801 Lord Wellesley wrote ; ‘ I -am satisfied/- 
i that, ' no -.effectual security can be provided' against the ruin, ' | 

i - r , i f , - r 1 1 i ’ > f 

oiilie province of Oudii’ until tie exclusive management of>; 

•' i ’ ’’ 0 * ■_ *' . ; V,{j^5 

' 'n* Jq to 'matter it seems to me thatLord Balhousie’s policy ha$/^ 
;be^ unfairly criticizecL The doctrine of lapsaWas 1 up xtew-faogled; ! 
i the (Jpveruor-General, but itsid been recognised -and a$ed | 

ppp^fbr mtoy yoars-by tbe Native dynasties which preceded, the Bast ) 
^mpapy, ' blinder’, the Company’s nde the Court of 'Dwsbtb^^l 
Imd subject, a&dih. a peries d£ de^atoWs^.m; 18^; j 

v t<l84C bad Is^dp^ casdsj the s^qtibii-a^^optiM]^ 

h ^attve Rufer 1 %as ■$£ iricoutb^ablen^h^ s^bject otdy tci^ 
iuaerfBn,'' Row^^hile in htber; finest &&Jx ^ 

; aipd cotdd: opjy be,pbrrpittfed as .a Js^ecfabiar" 1 
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the civil and military government of that country shall be 
transferred to the Company under suitable provisions for 
the Nawab and his family.’ 

In 1881 Lord William Bentinck warned the King of 
Oudh that, unless he would consent to rule his territories 
in accordance with the principles of good government and 
the interest of the people, the East India Company would 
assume the entire administration of the province, and would 
make him a State prisoner. 

In 1847 Lord Hardinge went in person to Lucknow and 
solemnly reiterated the warning, giving the King two years 
to reform his administration. 

In 1851 Colonel Sleeman, the Besident at Lucknow, 


whose sympathy with the Bulers of Native States was 
j thought to be even too great, and who was the- last person 
to exaggerate the misrule existing -in Oudh, reported to 
' Lord Dalhousie that the state of things had become intoler- 
able, and that, if our troops were withdrawn from Oudh, 
the landholders would in one month’s* time overrun the, 


province and pillage Lucknow. ■ It 'is. true Sleeman,. with 
i- his Native proclivities, did not contemplate annexation , • his 
^’ajlyiee '.was to>^assume'‘theradnumstraiion( f : bnt hot td h 
•■ , ;'g^p.;the i reyeEihes of the country/: •, ITJb'e aame mode, ijf 
f'l procedure; i had been- kdyocated ; by-.iHanay .Ihiyhenee * [fix >' 
'jf yeaih’befere jjh. hn article , wliieb*' appeared " Cafcftt6» \ 

. " HiS;*words were::;' hliet'Oudh 

the 
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or one less likely to be unnecessarily bard upon a State 
■which, with all its shortcomings, had been loyal to ub 
for nearly a century. Colonel Outram, nevertheless, fully 
endorsed the vie-ws of his predecessor. General Low, the 
then Military Member of Council, who twenty years before, 
when Resident at Lucknow, had deprecated our assuming 
even temporarily the administration of Oudh, thinking our 
action would be misunderstood by the people, now also 
stated his conviction that 1 it was the paramount duty of 
the British Government to interfere at once for the pro- 
tection of the people of Oudh.’ 

In summing up the case, Lord Dalhousie laid three 
possible courses of action before the authorities m England. 
The King of Oudh might be forced to abdicate, his province 
being incorporated in the British dominions ; or he might 
be maintained in his royal Btate as a subsidized Prince, the 
actual government being permanently transferred to the 
East India Company ; or the transfer of the government to 
the East India Company might be for a limited period only. 
The Governor-General recommended the Becond course, but 
the Court of Directors and Her Majesty’s Ministers decided 
to adopt the first, and requested Lord Dalhousie to carry 
out the annexation before he resigned his office. 

This measure, so long deferred and so carefully con- 
sidered, could hardly, in my opinion, have been avoided by a 
civilized and civilizing Government. It was at last adbpted 
with the utmost reluctance, and only after the experiment 
of administering a province for the benefit of the Natives, 
without annexing it, had been tried in the Punjab and had 
signally failed. To use Lord Dalhousie’s words, it was 
amply justified on the ground that ‘ the British Govern* 
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ment would be guilty in the sight of trod and man if it weie 
any longer to aid in. sustaining by its countenance an 
administration fraught with suffering to millions/ But the 
Natives generally could not understand the necessity for the 
measure, or believe in the reasons which influenced us ; 
many of them, therefore, considered it an unprovoked 
usurpation, and each Euler of a Native State imagined that 
his turn might come next. 

Thus, the annexation of Oudh in one sense augmented 
that weakness in our position as an eastern Power which, 
so to speak, had its source in our strength. So long as 
there was a balance of power between ourselves and Native 
States — Mahratta, Eajput, Sikh, or Mahomedan — they 
were prevented by their mutual jealousies and religious 
differences from combining against us; but when that 
balance was destroyed and we became the paramount Power 
in India, the period of danger to us began, as was pro- 
phesied by the far-seeing Malcolm in the early days of our 
first conquests. We had now become objects of suspicion 
and dread to all the lesser Powers, who were ready to sink 
their own disputes in the consideration of the best means 
to check the extension of our rule and overthrow our 
supremacy ; while we, inflated by our power and satisfied 
with our apparent security, became more dogmatic and 
uncompromising in enforcing principles which, though 
sounfl and just in themselves, were antipathetic to 
Native ideas and traditions. By a great many acts and 
measures we made them feel how completely our ideas 
differed from theirs. They preferred their own, and 
strongly resented our increasing efforts to impose ours upon 
them. Even those amongst the Native Princes who were 
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too enlightened to believe that we intended to force our 
religion upon them and change all their customs, felt that 
their power was now merely nominal, and that every sub- 
stantial attribute of sovereignty would soon disappear 
our notions of piogress continued to be enforced. 

At a time when throughout the country there existed 
these feelings of dissatisfaction and restless suspicion, it 
was not to be expected that the most discontented and un- 
friendly of the Native Eulers would not seize the oppor- 
tunity to work us mischief. The most prominent of 
these amongst the Mahomedans were the royal family of 
Delhi and the ex-King of Oudh, and, amongst the Hindus, 
Dundu Pant, better known by English people as the * Nana 
Sahib . 5 

All three considered themselves badly treated, and no 
doubt, from their point of view, their grievances were not 
altogether groundless. The King of Oudh’B I have already 
indicated, and when his province was annexed, he was re- 
moved to Calcutta. Having refused the yearly pension of 
twelve lakhs* of rupees offered to him, and declined to 
sign the treaty by which his territory was made over to the 
British Government, he sent his mother, his son, and his 
brother to England to plead his cause for him. 


The most influential of the three discontented Eulers, or, 
at all events, the one whom the rebellious of all castes 
and religions were most inclined to put forward as their 
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death the title of King, which we had bestowed on the suc- 
cessors of the Moghul Emperor, should be abolished, audhis 
family removed from Delhi. 

In the early part of the century Lord "Wellesley pointed 
out Ihe danger of allowing a Mahomedan Prince, with all 
the sunoundings of loyalty, to remain at the seat of the 
old Moghul government, but the question was allowed to 
remain in abeyance until 1849, when Lord Dalhousie recon- 
sidered it, and obtained the sanction of the authorities in 
England to the removal of the Court from Delhi to a place 
about fourteen miles off, where the Kutub tower stands. 
At the same time the Heir Apparent was to he told that 
on his father’s death the title of King of Delhi would 
cease. 

Lord Dalhousie had been only a short time in India 
when he took up this question, and he could not properly 
have appreciated the estimation in which the Natives held 
the King of Delhi, for he wrote in support of hit proposals 
‘that the Princes of India and its people had become 
entirely indifferent to the condition of the King or his 
position.’ But when the decision of the British Govern- 
ment on the subject reached India, he had been more than 
two years in the country, and although his views as to the 
desirability of the measure remained unchanged, the ex- 
perience he had gained enabled him to gauge more accu- 
rately the feelings of the people, and, with the advice of his 
Council, he came to the conclusion that it would be wiser to 
let affairs remain in statu quo during Bahadur Shah’s life- 
time. The royal family were informed accordingly, and an 
agreement wsb drawn up, signed, sealed, and witnessed, by 
which the Heir Apparent accepted the conditions to he 
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imposed upon him on the death of his father, who was to 
be allowed to remain in Delhi during his lifetime, with all 
the paraphernalia of royalty. 

However satisfactory this airangement might be to the 
Government of India, to every member of the Delhi royal 
family it must have seemed oppressive and humiliating to 
the last degree. Outwardly they appeared to accept the 
inevitable quietly and submissively, but tlqpy were only 
biding their time, and longing for an opportunity to throw 
off the hated English yoke. The war with Persia in 1866 
seemed to offer the chance they wanted. On the pretence 
that the independence of Herat was threatened by the Amir 
of Kabul, the Persians marched an army to besiege that 
place. As this act was a violation of our treaty with Persia 
made three years before, Her Majesty’s Government directed 
that an army should be sent from India to the Persian 
Gulf. The troops had scarcely left Bombay before the 
Lieutenant-Governor of the North-West Provinces was 
warned by a Native correspondent that the King of Delhi 
was intriguing with the Shah of Persia. At the same time^ 
a proclamation was posted on the walls of the Jama Masjid 
(Shah Jehan’s famous mosque at Delhi), to the effect that a 
Persian army was coming to relieve India from the presence 
of the English, and calling on all true believers to rise and 
fight against the heretics. Reports were also diligently 
circulated of our being defeated on the shoreB of the 
Persian Gulf, and the people were made to believe that 
their opportunity had arrived, and that the time was now 
favourable for a successful rebellion. 

P? Of the three principal movers in the events which 
immediately preceded the Mutiny, the Nana Sahib was 
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by far the most intelligent, and had mixed most with 
Europeans. He was the adopted son and heir ot the last 
of the Peshwas, the Chiefs of the Mahratta confederacy. 
Hib cause of dissatisfaction was the discontinuance to him 
of a pension which, at the close of the Mahratta war m 
1818, was granted to the Peshwa, on the dear under- 
standing that it was to cease at his death. The Peshwa 
died in 1851, leaving the Nana an enormous fortune ; 
but he was not content. The lapse of the pension, to 
which he was not entitled, rankled in his breast, and 
when all his effoits to get it restored to him proved of 
no avail, he became thoroughly disgusted and disaffected. 
After failing to obtain in India a reconsideration of the 
decision of the Government on the subject, he sent to 
England as confidential agent a Mahomedan of the name 
of Azimula Khan, who remained three years in Europe, 
residing for the most part in London ; but he also visited 
Paris, Constantinople, and the Crimea, arriving at the 
latter place when we, in alliance with the French, were 
besieging Sebastopol. He was a man of no rank or position 
in his own country, a mere agent of the Nana’b, but he 
was received into the best English society, was every- 
where treated as a royal Prince, and became engaged to 
a young English girl, who agreed to follow him to India 
to be married. All this was revealed by the correspond- 
ence to which I have referred as havmg been found in 
the Nana’s palace of Bithur. The greater number of 
these letters were from people in England— -not a few 
from ladies of rank and position. One elderly dame 
called him her dear eastern son. There were numerous 
letters from his English jiancie , and two from a Frenchman 
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of the name oi Lafont,* relating to some business with the : ' '* 
French settlement of Chandemagore, with which he hid • 'S t 
been entrusted by Azimula Khan, acting for the Nana. ■' • ' 
" Written, as these letters were, immediately before the "-' - 
Mutiny, in which the Nana wag the leading spirit, it seems ; " 

Benares, 

* April 4, 1887. ’ , , 

4 Mon ghee Azimtjla Khan, . ^ - 

‘ Je Buis parti de Cawnpore le premier du mois et Buis arrfrA V 
iei de matin, je parted ce soir et serad & Chandemagore le 7 an matin, ; 1 
dans la journ^e je feral une visite au G-ouvemeur et le lendemain iral ^4^ 
Calcutta, je verrad notre Consul GAn4ral. Ecrivez-moi et adresse2i- v >’ 
mohvos Iettres, No, 128, Dhuramtollah. Je voudrads quevous pnissiea: ^ 
m’enVoyer des fonds an moins 5 on 600 Ks. sans retard, Oar je 
4 resterai & Calcutta que le temps n^oessaire ponr iiont arranger et h : ) 
v - bi^n arranger. Je suppose 48 heures 4 Calcutta et deux ou tro^ jote: ^ 
'* ; : au plus & Chandemagore, ne perdez pas de temps mais r4pondfe jevVi 
■ sufte* ' Pour, toutes les principades choses les r4ponses seradept safe-''; 1 ;* 
fftteanfas,, soyez^ea assurA ~ , ' * 1 \ 1 ' J \'- r Y 4i.4. 

; /, ‘BadteAen/sorte de me r4pondre sans d&ad afin que je ne sois pas '; 
^ iretfeiinApaJcutta. f{ < - , /' * 

/ j ^Pr^sentez mes compliments respectueux^ , t 1 „ 4 v i 

*£ l ^ Bappelez-lnoi au souvenir de Baba Sahib, et croyez moi, \ y ' ; L .V; 
: f ' 4* - ’ > ‘•;4' ; » * , . - *Votre bien d4vofe ' 

j ^ ^ *A* 

! 4 U - * Mon afeesse A Chandeimagore, f* Ofee of Mesdames Albert,’'^ J - -4 
r V 33dada 4orivez-moi ^ , Calcutta^ jeseraiehaqufe jour ^ 

-jr?' efentinde fetvje’ fais le -trajei en 20 igfemjies/ Si vans avez !qokqtfe & 
?V- chose de feesSAAme communiauer. vQiis le uouvez Mre nar 


± ; ; ^4 r ^ ^ 4 f ^ :; 4 ” | ^ 
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probable that * les piincipales chases,' to which Lafont. 
hopes to bring satisfactory answers, were invitations to the 
disaffected and disloyal in Calcutta, and perhaps the French 
settlers at Chandemagore, to assist in the effort about to 
be made to throw off the British yoke. A portion of the 
correspondence was unopened, and there were several 
letters in Azimula’s own handwriting which had not been 
despatched. Two of these were to Omar Pasha at Con- 
stantinople, and told of the sepoys’ discontent and the 
troubled state of India generally. That the Nana was 
intriguing with the King of Delhi, the Nawab of Oudh, and 
other .great personages, has been proved beyond a doubt, 
although at the time he was looked upon by the British 
residents at Cawnpore as a perfectly harmless individual, 
in spite of its being known that he considered himself 
aggrieved oh account of, -his having been .refused the con- 
tinuance, of the pension, and because a , salute of - guns, (sneh. 


' afl it V the custom*. to give to Native Princes on entering. 

■ ; British territory) had not beep accorded to him. ; \ 

v While the, spirit of rebellion was thus being fostered and 
•" stirred into , active esi&terioe. throughout the; country,-, 

„ was hardly to be ' hoped' that the; 'Naiiye aimy .Wptildrhe ■ ■ 
' allowed to remain 'unaffected. 'by ,a, movement which ;could *■ 

] ' ‘ ' ' * ' ' h r 1 , , ‘ > /, _ * l '' f ' r ~ V,* >f , 

: , ' . n^epsily -attain formidable proportions without the assiat- 
' ; ' off thd .Native holitierfi, -Vhof.thiehiBalTfis,. moiepvarr h#d t 

- -^dj^hgvrthe- ; ^evibue ; :tihrf^ : pr’„'fprty 1 ;;ySaf% 1 
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ot religion and caste affected them equally with the rest 
o£ the population. 

Quietly, but surely, the instigators of rebellion were pre- 
paring the Native army for revolt. The greatest c unning 
and cncumspection weie, however, necessary to success. 
Theie weie so many opposmg interests to be dealt with, 
Mahomedans and Hindus being as violently hostile to each 
other, with regard to religion and customs, as they were to 
us. Soldiers, too, of all lanks had a great stake in their pio- 
fession. Some had nearly served their time for their pensions, 
that greatest of all attractions to the Native to enter the 
army, for the youngest recruit feels that, if he serves long 
enough, he is sure of an income sufficient to enable him to 
sit in the sun and do nothing for the rest of his days — a 
Native’s idea of supreme happiness. The enemies of our 
rule generally, and the fanatic in particular, were, however, 
equal to the occasion. They took advantage of the wide- 
spread discontent to establish the belief that a systematic 
attack was to be made on the faith and habits of the 
people, whether Hmdu or Mahomedan, and, as a proof of 
the truth of their assertions, they alleged that the Enfield 
cartridges which had been recently issued to the army, 
were greased with a mixture of cows’ fat and lard, the one 
being as obnoxious to the Hindu as the other is to the 
Mahomedan. The news spread throughout the Bengal 
Presidency; the sepoys became alarmed, and determined 
to suffer any punishment rather than pollute themselves by 
biting the contaminating cartridge, as their doing so would 
involve loss of caste, which to the Hindu sepoy meant 
the loss of everythi n g to him most dear and sacred in this 
world and the next. He and his family would become t 
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outcasts his friends and lelations would look on him with 
hoiror and disgust, while eternal misery, he believed, would 
be his doom in the world to come. 

It has been made quite clear that a general belief existed 
amongst the Hindustani sepoys that the destruction of 
their caste and religion had been finally resohed upon 
by the English, as a means of foicmg them to become 
Christians, and it seems evtiaoidmaiy that the English 
officers with Native legiments weie so little aware of the 
strength of this impression amongst their men. 

The recent reseaiches of Mr. Fonest m the records of the 
Government of India prove that the lubiicating mixture 
used in pieparmg the cartridges was actually composed of 
the objectionable ingredients, cows’ fat and lard, and that 
incredible disregard of the soldiers’ leligious prejudices 
was displayed m the manufactuie of these cartridges. 
"When the sepoys complained that to bite them would 
destioy their caste, they were solemnly assured by their 
officers that they had been greased with a perfectly un- 
objectionable mixture. These officers, understanding, as 
all who have come in contact with Natives are supposed 
to understand, their intense abhorrence of touching the 
flesh or fat of the sacred cow or the unclean pig, did 
not believe it possible that the authorities could have been 
so regardless of the sepoys’ feelings as to have allowed it to 
be used in preparing their ammunition: they therefore 
made thiB statement in perfect good faith. But nothing was 
easier than for the men belonging to the regiments quarteied 
near Calcutta to ascertain, from the low-caste Native work- 
men employed in manufacturing the cartridges at the Port 
William arsenal, that the assurances of their officers were 
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not in accordance -with facts, and they were thus prepared to 
credit the fables which the sedition-mongers so sedulously 
spread abroad, to the effect that the Government they served 
and the officers who commanded them bad entered into a 
deliberate conspiracy to undermine their religion. 

Notwithstanding all the evil influence brought to bear on 
the Native army, I do not think that the sepoys would have 
proved Buch ready instruments in the hands of the civilian 
intriguers, had that army been organized, disciplined, and 
officered in a satisfactory manner, and had there been a 
sufficient proportion of British troops in India at the time. 
To the great preponderance of Native, as compared with 
British, troops may be attributed the fact that the sepoyB 
dared to break into open mutiny. Moreover, the belief of 
the Natives in the invincibility of the British soldier, which 
formerly enabled small numbers of Europeans to gain 
victories over large Native armies, had been seriously 
weakened by the lamentable occurrences at Kabul during 
the first Afghan war, terminating in the disastrous retreat 
in the winter of 1841-42. 

To add to the exalted idea the sepoys were beginning to en- 
tertain of their own importance, they were pampered by their 
officers and the civil Government to a most absurd extent, 


being treated under all circumstances with far greater con- 
sideration than the European soldiers. For instance, in i 


the time of Lord William Bentinek flogging was abolished | 
in the Native army, while still in full swing amongst British 


soldiers, and sepoys were actually allowed to witness the *4 
h umili ation of their white comrades when this degrading ^ 
form of punishment was inflicted upon them. .. 

In the early days f our connexion with India, we ba^ 


L 
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no need for an army. Living, as we were, on sufferance in 
a foreign land for commercial purposes, armed men were 
only required to guard tlie factories. As these factories 
increased in size and importance, these armed men were 
given a semi-military organization, and in time they were 
formed into levies as a reserve to the few Europeans 
entertained by the merchants, to enable them to hold their 
own against the French, who were then beginning to 
dispute with us for supremacy in southern India. 'When 
employed in the field, the Native troops were associated 
with a varying proportion of British soldiers, but the 
number of the latter was limited by the expense of their 
maintenance, the difficulty of supplying them from 
England, and tho unadvisability ot locking up a part of the 
British army in distant stations, which at that time were 
very inaccessible and generally unhealthy. Native troops 
were therefore raised in continually increasing numbers, 
and after the battle of Plassey the Native army was rapidly 
augmented, especially in the Bengal Presidency; and, 
trained and led as it was by British officers, it achieved 
remarkable successes. 

During the thirteen years preceding the Mutiny, the 
Native army, numbering 217,000 men and 176 guns, was 
increased by 40,000 men apd 40 guns, but no addition 
was made to the small British force of 68,000 until 1858, 
when one regiment was added to each Presidency, or less 
than 8,000 soldiers in all. This insignificant augmenta- 
tion was subsequently more than neutralized by the with- 
drawal of six British regimentB from India to meet the 
requirements of the Crimean and Persian wars. Lord 
Dalhousie, Governor-General in 1854, £aw the danger of 
von. x. 28* 
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this great preponderance of Native troops. He represented 
that the annexations and conquests which had taken place 
tinring his tenure of office necessitated a proportional 
increase of British soldiers ; he protested against the with- 
drawal of a simile European regiment, either on account of 
the war with Russia or for operations in the Persian Gulf, 
and he solemnly warned Her Majesty's Government that 
the essential element of our strength in India was the 
presence of a large number of British troops. 

No attention, however, was paid to Lord Dalhousie’s 
representations by the authorities in England, who doubt- 
less thought they understood the requirements of India 
letter than the Governor-General, with his more than she 
years’ experience of the country. In spite of his remon- 
strances, two regiments were ordered to England, and four 
were sent later to the Persian Gulf, with the result which 
T have already stated. 

When the Mutiny broke out, the whole effective British 
force in India only amounted to 86,000 men, against 
2157,000 Native soldiers,* a faei which was not likely to he 
overlooked by those who hoped and strived to gain to their 
own side this preponderance of numerical strength, and 
which was calculated to inflate the minds of the sepoys 
with a most undesirable sense of independence. An 
army of Asiatics, such as we maintain in India, is a 
faithful servant, but a treacherous master ; powerMly in- 
fluenced by social and religious prejudices with which we 
are imperfectly acquainted, it requires the most careful 

* This doss not Snehids the bodies of aimed and teamed police, nor 
the toscsr* sttaohed to the Artillery aa fighting unra. These amounted 
to man? tbOOM&da. 
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handling; above all, it must never be allowed to lose faith 
in the prestige or supremacy of the governing race. When 
mercenaries feel that they are indispensable to the 
maintenance of that authority which they have no patriotic 
interest in upholding, they begin to consider 'whether it 
would not be more to their advantage to aid in overthrowing 
that authoiity, and if they decide that it would be, they 
have little scruple in transferring their allegiance from the 
Government they never loved, and have ceased to fear, to 
the power more in accordance with their own ideas, and 
from which, they are easily persuaded, they will obtain 
unlimited benefits. 

A fruitful cause of dissatisfaction in our Native army, 

and one which pressed more heavily upon it year by year, 

as our acquisitions of territory in northern India became 

more extended, was the sepoy’s liability to Bervice in 

distant ports of India, entailing upon him a life amongst 

strangers differing from him in religion and in all their 

customs, and far away from his home, his family, and his 

congenial surroundings — a liability which he had never 

contemplated except in the event of war, when extra pay, 

free rations and the possibility of loot, would go far 

to counterbalance the disadvantages of expatriation. 

Bervice in Burma, which entailed crossing the sea, and, to 

* 

the Hindu, consequent loss of caste, was especially dis- 
tasteful. So great an objection, indeed, had the sepoys to 
this so-called ‘foreign service,’ and so difficult did it become 
to find troops to relieve the regiments, in consequence of 
the bulk of the Bengal army not being available for service 
beyond the sea, that the Coqrt of Directors sanctioned Lord 
Canning’s proposal that, after the 1st September, 1886, 
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1 no Native recruit shall be accepted who does not at the 
tune of his enlistment undertake to serve beyond the sea 
whether within the territories ot the Company or beyond 
them.' TMs order, though absolutely necessary, caused 
the greatest dissatisfaction amongst the Hindustani sepoys, 
who looked upon it as one of the measures intioduced bj 
the Sirkar for the forcible, or rather fraudulent, conversion 
of all the Natives to Christianity/ 

That the long-existing discontent and growing disloyalty 
in our Native army might have been discovered sooner, and 
giappledw ith in a suifieiently prompt and determined manner 
to put a stop to the Mutiny, had the senior regimental and 
staff officers been younger, more energetic, and intelligent, 
is an opinion to which I have always been strongly inclined. 
Their excessive age, due to a strict system of promotion by 
seniority wMeh entailed the employment of Bngadierb of 
seventy, Colonels of sixty, and Captains of fifty-, must 
necessarily have prevented them performing then- military 
duties with the energy and activity wliich aie more the 


* In a kttpi to Lord Canning, which Sh Heniv Jjawiente wiote on 
tlie 9th May, 1B37, lir gave an interesting account of a com creation he 
had had with a Brnhuun Native officer of the Ouilh Artillon , who woe 
mod persistent m hw belief that the Government was determined to 
make the people of India Christians. He alluded especially to the 
new order about enlistment, our pbject being, he said, to make the 
sepoys go across the sea in order that they might be obliged to eat what 
we Uked; and he argued, that, os wo had made our way through India, 
had won Bhartpur, Lahore, etc , bj hand, so it might bo possible that 
we would mat bone-dust with gram sold to Hindus. Sir Henry 
Lawrence was quite unable to convince the Native officer; he would 
give us credit for nothing, and although he would not say that he him- 
self 4td or did not believe, he kept repeating, ‘ I teByou Natives are all 
Bis sheep; the leading one tumbles. and down all the rest roll owt 
him,' 
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attributes of younger men, and must have destroyed any 
enthusiasm about their regimentB, in which there was so 
little hope of advancement or of individual merit being 
lecognized. Officers who displayed any remarkable abilitv 
were allowed to be taken away from their own coips for the 
more attractive and bettei-paid appointments appertaining 
to civil employ or the Irregular service. It was, therefore, 
the object of every ambitious and capable young officer to 
seerae one of these appointments, and escape as soon as 
possible from a service in which ability and professional 
zeal counted for nothing. * 

So far aB I understand the causes which led to the 
rebellion of 1857, I have now answered the question, 
‘What brought about the Mutiny?’ The reply to the 
second question, ‘Is there any chance of a similar rising 
occurring again t must he left to another chapter. 

* It is unions to note liow nearly eveiy military officer who held a 
command or a high position on the staff m Bengal when the Mntim 
broke out, disappeared from the scene within the first few weeks, and 
was never heard of officially again. Borne weie killed, some died of 
disease, but the gleat majont> failed completely to fulfil the duties 
of the positions they held, and were consequently considered unfit for 
farther emplovmenU Two Generals of divisions were removed from 
their commands, he veil Bngadiers were found wanting in the hour of 
need, and out of the seventy-three regiments of Regular Cavalry and 
Infantry which mutinied, only four* Commanding office! s were given 
other commands, younger officers being selected to raise and command 
the nemregimenta. 



CHAPTER XXXI. 


The India of to-day is altogether a different country from the 
India of 1837. Much has been done since then to improve 
the civil administration, and to meet the legitimate demands 
of the Native races. India is more tranquil, more prosperous, 
and more civilized than it was before the Mutiny, and the 
discipline, efficiency, and mobility of the Native army have 
been greatly improved. Much, however, still remains to be 
done, and a good deal might with advantage be undone, to 
secure the contentment of the Natives with our rule. 

Our position has been materially strengthened by the pro- 
vision of main and subsidiary lines of communication by road 
and railway ; by the great network of telegraphs which now 
intersects the country *, and by the construction of canals. 
These great public works have largely increased the area 
o! land under cultivation, minimized the risk of famine, 
equalized the prices of agricultural produce, and developed 
a large and lucrative export trade. Above all, while our 
troops can now be assembled easily and rapidly at any 
centre of disturbance, the number of British soldiers has 
been more than doubled and the number of Native soldiers* 
has been materially reduced. Moreover, an regards the 
Native equally wftb the British army of India, I-beEwsfefl#? 
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a better feeling never existed throughout all ranks than 
exists at present. 

Nevertheless, there are signs that the spirit of unrest 
and discontent which sowed the seeds of the Mutiny is 
being revived. To 'some extent this state of things is the 
natural result of our position in India, and is so far un- 
avoidable, but it is also due to old faults reappearing — 
faults which require to be carefully watched and guarded 
against, for it is certain that, however well disposed as 
soldiers the men in our ranks may be, their attitude will 
inevitably be influenced by the feelings of the people 
generally, more especially should their hostility be aroused 
by any question connected with religion. 

For a considerable time after the Mutiny we became 
more cautious and conciliatory in administrative and 
legislative matters, more intent on doing what would keep 
the Chiefs and Rulers satisfied, the masses contented, and 
the country quiet, than on carrying out our own ideab. 
Gradually this wholesome caution is being disregarded. 
The Government has become more and more centralized, 
and the departmental spirit very strong. Each department, 
in its laudable wish for progress and advancement, is apt to 
push on measures which are obnoxious to the Natives, 
either from their not being properly understood, or 
from their being opposed to their traditions and habits 
of life, thus entailing the sacrifice of many cherished 
customs and privileges. Each department admits in theory 
the necessity for caution, but in practice presses for 
liberty of action to further its own particular schemes. 

Of late years, too, the tendency has been to increase 
the number of departments and of secretariat offices under 
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tlip supreme Government, and tbit, tendency, while causing 
mme work to devolve on the supreme (toe eminent than it 
can efficiently perform, results in lessening the responsibility 
of provincial Governments by mterfeience in the manage- 
ment of local concerns. Tt is obvious that m a country 
like India, composed as it is of great piovinces and various 
races differing fiorn one another in interests, customs, 
and religions, each with its own peculiar and distinct 
necessities, administiath e details ought to he left to the 
people on the spot. The Government of India would then 
be free to eveicibe a firm nnd impartial control over the 
Empire and Imperial interests, while guiding into safe 
channels, without unduly resliaining, intelligent piogress. 

In times of peace the administration is apt to fall too 
exclusively into the hands of officials whose ability is of 
the doctrinaire type ; they work hard, and can give 
logical and statistical reasons for the measures they 
propose, and are thus able to make them attractive to, and 
believed in by, the authorities. But they lack the more 
perfect knowledge of human nature, and the deeper insight 
into, and greater sympathy with, the feelings and prejudices 
of Asiatics, which those possessed in a remarkable degree 
who proved by their success ihat they had mastered the 
problem of the best form of government for India. I allude 
to men like Thomas Mmiro,' Momitstuart Elphinstone, 
John Malcolm, Charles Metcalfe, George Clerk, Henry and 
John Lawrence, 'William Sleeman, James Outram, Herbert 
Edward®, John Nicholson, and many others. These ad- 
ministrators, while fully recognizing the need for a gradual 
reform, understood the peculiarities of our position in the 
thej necessity for extreme caution and toleration. 
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and a ‘ lhe and let live’ policy between ns and the 
Natives. The sound and bioad viewb of this class of public 
servant are no! always appreciated either in India, 01 
England, and are too often put aside as unpractical, 
obstructive, and old-fashioned. 

Amongst the causes which have produced dr-content of 
late years, I would mention our forest laws and sanitary 
regulations, our legislative and fiscal systems — measures 
so necessary that no one mtoiested in the prosperity of 
India could cavil at their introduction, but which are so 
absolutely foreign to Native ideas, that it is essential they 
should be applied with the utmost gentleness and circum- 
spection. 

I think, also, that the official idea of converting the 
young Princes and Nobles of India into English gentle- 
men by means ot English tutors and English studies should 
be carried out with great care and caution. It has not 
hitherto invariably succeeded, and the feeling in many 
Btates is strongly opposed to it. The danger of failure lies 
in the wholesome restraint of the tutor being suddenly- 
removed, and in the young Prince being left at too early an 
age to select his advisers and companions. The former, 
perhaps not unnaturally, are interested in proving that the 
training of their young Ruler by his European governor 
or tutor haB not resulted in good either to himself or his 
people, while the latter are too often of the lowest class of 
European adventurers. 

The proceedings and regulations of the Porest Depart- 
ment, desirable as they may be from a financial and agri- 
cultural point of view, have provoked very great irritation in 
mahy parte of India. People who hare been accustomed 
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from time immemorial to pick up stickb and graze their 
cattle on forest lands, cannot understand why they should 
now be forbidden to do so, nor can they realize the neces- 
sity for preseuing the trees from the chance of being 
destroyed bj lire, a risk to which they were frequently 
exposed from the Native custom of making use of their 
shelter while cooking, and of burning the undergrowth to 
enrich the grazing. 

The action taken by the Government in sanitarj matteis 
liaB also aroused much ill-feeling and apprehension. Sani- 
tary precautions are entirely ignored in eastern countries. 
The great majority of the people can see no good in them, 
and no harm in using the same tank for drinking purposes 
and for bathing and washing their clothes. The immediate 
surroundings of their towns and villages are most offensive, 
being used as the general receptacles for dead animals and 
all kinds of filth. Cholera, fever, and other diseases, which 
carry off hundreds of thousands every year, are looked 
upon as the visitation of God, from which it is impossible, 
even were it not impious to try, to escape ; and the pre- 
cautionary measures insisted upon by us in our canton- 
ments, and at the fairs and places of pilgrimage, aie 
viewed with aversion and indignation. Only those who 
have witnessed the personal ^discomfort and fatigue to 
which Natives of all ageB and both sexes willingly submit 
in their struggle to reach some holy shrine on the occasion 
of a religious festival, while dragging their weary limbs 
for many hundreds of miles along a hot, dusty road, or 
being huddled for hours together in a crammed and stifling 
railway carriage, can have any idea of the bitter dis- 
appointment to the pilgrims caused by their being ordered 
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to disperse when cholera breaks out at such gatherings, 
without being given the opportunity of performing their 
vows or bathing in the sacred waters. 

Further, our legislative s} stem is based on western 
ideas, its object being to mete out equal justice to the rich 
and pool, to the Prince and peasant. But our methods 
of procedure do not commend themselves to the Indian 
peoples. Eastern races are accustomed to a paternal 
despotism, and they conceive it to be the proper function 
of the local representatives of the supreme Power to in- 
vestigate and determine on the spot the various criminal 
and civil cases which come under the cognizance of the 
district officials. Legal technicalities and references to 
distant tribunals confuse and haiass a population which, 
with comparatively few exceptions* is illiterate, credulous, 
and suspicious of underhand influence. An almost un- 
limited right of appeal from one court to another, in 
matters of even the most trivial importance, not only tends 
to impair the authority of the local magistrate, but ghee an 
unfaii advantage to the wealth} litigant whose means enable 
him to secure the services of the ablest pleader, and to 

* Few acts ha\e been more keenlj rebutted than the dosing of tin 
gieat Hurdwar Fair in the autumn of 1892, on account of a smou 
outbreak of cholera. It was looked upon bj the Katnea as a djm 
blow aimed at their religion, and as a distinct departure from th 
religions toleration promised in Her Majesty s proclamation of I8& 
The mysterious mud marks on inango-tiets m Behai ha\e bee 
attributed by some to a self-inteiested moth e on the part erf certai 
pneats to draw the attention of Hindus to the sanctity of some temp 
outside the limits of British jurisdiction* wheit the devotees would 1 
at liberty to assemble in any number** without being troubled I 
officious inspectors, and where they could remain as long as th 
pleased, irrespective of the victim* deal} claimed by cholera, that u 
MBng avenger of the neglect of sanitary laws in the east. 
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purchase the mow conclusive evidence in support of his 
claims. For it must be remembered that in India evidence 
on almost .my subject can be had for the buying, and the 
difficulty, in the administration of justice, of discriminating 
between truth and falsehood is thereby greatly increased. 
Under our system a horde of unscrupulous pleaders has 
sprung up. and these men encourage useless litigation, 
thereby impoverishing their clients, and creating much 
ill-feeling against our laws and administration. 

Another point worthy of consideration is the extent to 
which, under the protection ot our legal system, the peasant 
pioprietors of India aio being oppressed and rained by 
village shop-keepers and money-lenders. These men 
advance money at a most exorbitant rate of interest, 
taking as necuritv the crops and occupancy rights of the 
cultivators of the soil. The lattei are ignorant, improvi- 
dent, and in some matters, such as the marriage ceremonies 
of their families, inordinately extravagant. The result is 
that a small debt soon swells into a big one, and eventually 
the aid of the law courts is evoked to oust the cultivator 
from a holding winch, in many cases, has been in the 
possession of his ancestors for hundieds of years. The 
money-lender 1ms his accounts to produce, and these can 
hardly be disputed, the debtor as a rale being unable to 
keep accounts of his own, or, indeed, to lead or write. 
Before the British dominion was established in India, the 
usurer no doubt existed, but his opportunities were fewer, 
his position more precarious, and hiB operations more 
under control than they are at present. The money-lender 
then knew that his life would not be safe if he exacted too 
high interest for the loans with which he accommodated 
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his customers, and that if he became too rich, Home charge 
or other would be trumped up againbt him, which would 
force him to surrender a large share of his wealth to the 
officials of the State in which he was living. I do not sty 
that the rough-and-ready methods of Natiie justice in 
dealing with money-lenders were excusable or tolerable, but 
at the same time I am inclined to think that, in granting 
these men eveiy legal facility for enforcing theii demands 
and carrying on then- traffic, we may have neglected the 
interests of the agriculturists, and that it might be 
desirable to establish some agency under the control of 
Government, which would enable the poorer laudholdcis 
to obtain, at a moderate xate of interest, advances pio- 
poitionate to the security they had to offer.* 

Another danger to our supremacy hi India is the licen->e 
allowed to the Native press in vilifying the Government and 
its officials, and persistently misrepresenting the motives 
and policy of the ruling Power. In a free country, where 
the mass of the population is well educated, independent, 
and self-reliant, a free press is a most valuable institution, 
representing as it does the requirements and aspirations of 
important sections of the community, and bringing to light 
defects and abuses in the social and political system. In a 
country such as Great Britain, wliieh is well advanced in 
the art of self-government, intolerant and indiscriminate 
abuse of public men defeats its own object, and mis- 
statements of matters of fact can be at once exposed and 

* The proposal would seem to be quite a practical one, for I read in 
the Time * ot the itSth November, 1894, that the Government of New 
Zealand invited applications for ConBols in connexion with the scheme 
font granting loons at a reasonable rate of Interest to farmer* on the 
swarrty of their holding*. 
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refuted. Like most of the developments of civilization 
v,hich are worth an> thing, the English press i6 a plant of 
indigenous growth, whereas m India the Native press is 
an exotic which, under existing conditions, supplies no 
general want, does nothing to refine, elevate, or instruct 
the peoplp, and is used by its supporters and promoters— 
an infinitesimal part of the population — as a means ot 
gaining its selfish ends, and of fostering sedition, and racial 
and religious animosities. There are, I am afraid, ver\ 
few Native newspapers actuated by a friendly or impaitial 
spirit towards the Government of India, and to Asiatics it 
seems incredible that we should permit such hostile publi- 
cations to be scattered broadcast over the country, unless 
the assertions were too true to be disputed, or unless we 
were too weak to suppiess them. We gain neither credit 
nor gratitude for our tolerant attitude towards the Native 
piess — onr forbearance is misunderstood; and while the 
well-disposed are amazed at our inaction, the disaffected 
rejoice at being allow’ed to promulgate baseless insinuatious 
and restatements which undermine our authority, and 
thwart our efforts to gain the goodwill and confidence of 
the Native population. 

Yet another danger to the permanence of our rule in 
India lies in the endeavours of well-intentioned faddists 
to regulate the customs and institutions of eastern races 
in accordance with their own ideas. The United Kingdom 
is a highly civilized country, and our habits and con- 
victions have been gradually developed under the influences 
of onr religion and our national surroundings. Fortu- 
nately for themselves, the people of Great Britain possess 
qualities which have made them masters of a vast and 
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still expanding Empire. Bat these qualities have their 
defects as well as their merits, and one of the defects 
is a certain insularity of thought, or narrow-mindedness 
— a slowness to recognize that institutions which are 
peifectly suitable and right for us may be quite unsuited, 
if not injurious, to other races, and that what may not be 
right for us to do is not necessarily wrong for people of a 
different belief, and with absolutely different traditions and 
customs. 

Gradually the form of Government in the United King- 
dom has become representative and democratic, and it is 
therefore assumed by some people, who have little, if any, 
experience of the east, that the Government of India should 
be guided by the utterances of self-appointed agitators 
who pose as the mouth-pieces of an oppressed population. 
Some of these men are almost as much aliens 3 as ourselves, 
while others are representatives of a class which though 
intellectually advanced, has no influence amongst the races 
in whom lies the real strength of India. Municipal self- 
government has been found to answer well in the United 
Kingdom, and it is held, therefore, that a similar system 
must be equally successful in India. We in England 
consume animal food and alcoholic liquors, lmt have no 
liking for opium; an effort has accordingly been made to 
deprive our Asiatic fellow-subjects, who, as a rule, are 
vegetarians, and either total abstainers or singularly 
abstemious in the matter of drink, of a small and in- 
expensive stimulant, which they find necessary to their 

* I allude to the Parris, who same from Persia, and whose religion 
and customs are as distinct from those of the Natives of India as are 
our own. 
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health and comfort. British institutionb and ideas are the 
embodiment of what long experience has proved to us to be 
best for ourselves ; but suddenly to establish these institu- 
tions and enforce these ideas on a community which is not 
prepaied tor them, does not want them, and cannot under- 
stand them, must only lead to suspicion and discontent. 
The Government of India should, no doubt, be progressive 
in its policy, and m all things be guided by the immutable 
pnneiples of right, tmth, and justice , but these principles 
ought to be applied, not necessarily as we should apply 
them in England, but with due regard to the social 
]>eeuhanties and religious piejudices of the people whom it 
ought io be our aim to make better and happier. 

It will be gathered from what I have written that our 
administration, in my opinion, Buffers from two main 
defects. Bust, it is internally too buieaueiatic and 
centralizing m its tendencies; and, secondly, it is liable 
to be towed by the external pressure of well-meaning 
but inesponsible politicians and philanthropists to adopt 
measures which may be disapproved of by the authorities 
on the spot, and opposed to the wishes, requirements, and 
interests ot the people. It seems to me that for many 
years to come the best form of government for India will 
be the intelligent and benevolent despotism which at 
present ruleb the country. On a small scale, and in 
matters of secondary importance, representative institu- 
tions cannot perhaps do much harm, though I am afraid 
'they will effect but little good. On a large scale, however, 
such a system of government would be quite out of place 
in view of ths fact that ninety-nine out of every hundred 
Of ttsa population are absolutely devoid of any idea of civil. 
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responsibility, and that the various races and religious 
Beets possess no bond of national union. 

In reply, then, to the question, ‘Is there any chance of a 
Mutiny occurring again ?’ I would say that the best way of 
guarding against such a calamity is — 

By never allowing the present proportion of British to 
Native soldiers to be diminished or the discipline and 
efficiency of the Native army to become slack. 

By taking care that men are selected for the higher 
civil and military posts whose self-reliance, activity, and 
resolution are not impaired by age, and who possess a 
knowledge of the country and the habits of the peoples. 

By recognizing and guarding against the dogmatism of 
theorists and the dangers of centralization. 

By rendering our administration on the one hand 
firm and strong, on the other hand tolerant and 
sympathetic ; and last, but not least, by doing all in our 
power to gain the confidence of the various races, and by 
convincing them that we have not only the determination, 
but the ability to maintain our supremacy in India against 
all assailants. 

If these cardinal points are never lost sight of, there is, 
I believe, little chance of any fresh outbreak disturbing 
the stability of our rule in India, or neutralizing our 
efforts to render that country prosperous, contented, and 
thoroughly loyal to the British Crown. 
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CHAPTER XXXII. 

I rr, i\ EI.LKD home tiu Corfn, Trieste, Venice, and Switzer- 
land, arriving in England towards the end of June. The 
intense dt light of getting ‘home ’ after one's first term of 
exile can hardly Ixj exaggerated, and cextamly cannot lie 
realized, save hy those who have gone through the exile, 
and been ‘-eparaled, as 1 had been for years, from all that 
made the happiness of iny early life. Every English tree 
and ilower one comes across on first landing is a distinct 
and lively pleasure, while the greenness and freshness are 
a delicious rest to the eje, wearied with the deadly whitey- 
brown sameness of dried-up sandy plains, or the all-loo 
gorgeous colouring of eastern cities and pageants. 

My people were living in Ireland, in the county of 
"Waterford, so after only a short sojourn in London, for the 
very necessary re-equipment of the outer man, I hastened 
over there. I found my father well and strong for a man 
of seventy-four, and to all appearance quite recovered from 
the effects of his fifty years of Indian service, and, to my 
great joy, my mother was looping almost as young, and 
quite as beautiful, as I had left her six years before. My 
little sister, too, always an invalid, was very much as when 
I had parted from her— full of loving-Mndneas for ev^ry- 
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one, and, though unable to move without help, peifcclly 
happy m the man) lebources she had within heiself, and 
the good she was able to do in devoting those resoums 
to the benefit of otheis. 

Theie, too, I found my fate, in the shape of Noia Be vs 
a young lady living with a mauied sister not f,u from 
my father's placo, who a few months later consented to 
accompany me on my return to India. The gieater part of 
my leave was, therefore, spent in Ireland. 

During the winter months I hunted with the Curragh- 
more hounds, and was out with them the day before Lord 
Waterford was hilled. We had no run, and at the end of 
the daj, when wishing us good-bye, he said: ‘I hope, 
gentlemen, we shall have better luck next tune.’ ‘Next 
time’ there was * better luck’ as regarded the hunting, but 
the worst of all possible luck for Lord Waterford's numerous 
friends ; in returning home after a good run, and having 
killed two foxes, his horse stumbled over quits a small 
ditch, throwing his rider on his head; the spinal cord was 
snapped and the fine sportsman breathed his last in a few 
moments. 

I was married on the 17th May, 1859, in the parish 
church of Waterford, While on our wedding tour in 
Scotland, I deceived a command to be present on the 
8th June at Buckingham Palace, when the Queen proposed 
to hbnour the recipients of the Victoria CroBS by presenting 
the decoration with Her Majesty’s own hands. 

Being anxious that my wife should be spared the great 
heat of a journey to India in July, the hottest month of 
the year in the Bed Sea, and the doctors being very 
decided in their opinion that I should not return so soon. 
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I had applied for a three months’ extension of leave, and 
quite calculated on getting it, so our disappointment was 
great when the answer arrived and T found that, if I took 
the extension I should lose my appointment in the Quarter- 
master-GentrAl’s Department. Thi«, we agreed, w as not to 
be thought of, so there was nothing for it hut to face the 
disagreeable necessity as cheerfully as we could. "We made 
a dash over to Ireland, said good-bye to our relations, and 
Ptarted for India on the 27tli June. 

The heat in the Red Sea proved even worse than I had 
anticipated. Our captain pronounced it the hottest trip 
he had ever made. Twice wa-s the ship turned round to 
steam against the wind for a short time in order to revive 
some of the passengeis, w'ho were almost suffocated. 

We passed the wreck of the Alma, a P. and 0. vessel 
which had struck on a coral reef not far from klocha. The 
wreck had happened in the dead of night, and there had 
been only time to got the passengers into the boats, in 
which they were rowed to another reef near at hand ; 
there they had remained for eighty hours in their scanty 
night garments, and without the smallest shelter, until 
rescued by a friendly steamer. Tho officers and crew were 
still on the rock when we passed, endeavouring to get up 
the mails and the passengers' property. We supplied them 
with provisions and water, of which they were badly in 
need, and then had to leave them in their extremely un- 
comfortable position. 1 

We could not complain of lack of air after we passed 
Aden, for we forthwith encountered the south-west 
monsoon, then at its height, and on entering the Bay of 
Bengal we experienced something very nearly skin to, i 
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cyclone. We broke our rudder ; the lightships, on which a 
certain number of pilots were always to be found, had all 
been blown out to sea ; and as we had only just sufficient 
coals to take us up the Hugli when the pilot should appear, 
we dnl not dare to keep up steam. Thus we had to remain 
at the mercy of the winds and waves for some days, until 
at length a brig with a pilot on board was sent to look for 
ns. and eventually we arrived in Calcutta, in rather a 
dilapidated condition, on the 30th July. 

We were not cheered by the orders I found awaiting me, 
which were to proceed to Morar and join Brigadier-General 
Sir Robert Napier, then in command of the Gwalior district. 
Morar in the month of August is one of the hottest places 
in India, and my wife was considerably the worse for our 
experiences at sea. However, a Calcutta hotel never has 
many attractions, and at that time of year was depressing 
and uncomfortable to the last degree; in addition, I had 
rather a severe attack of my old enemy, Peshawar fever, 
so we started on our journey ' up country * with as little 
delay as possible. 

The railway at that time was not open further than 
Raniganj ; thence we proceeded for a hundred miles in a 
‘dak-ghari,’ when, changing into doolies, we continued 
our journey to Hazaribagh, a little cantonment about 
twenty miles off the main road, where some relations of 
mine were Ijving; but a day or two after our arrival at 
their hospitable house, I was ordered back to Calcutta. 

I left my wife with our kind Mends, and retraced 
my steps in considerable elation of spirits, for the China 
expedition was even then being talked about, and I hoped 
this sudden summons might possibly mean that I was to 
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1m* <-ent with it in some capacity. On reaching Calcutta, 
however, I was told that I had l>een appointed to organize 
and take charge of the large camp to be formed for the 
triumphal progress which Lord Canning proposed to make 
through Oudk, the North-West Provinces, and the Pnniah. 
with the view of melting the principal feudatory Chiefs, 
and rewarding those who had been especially loyal during 
the rehellion. I was informed that the tints were in store 
in the arsenal at Allahabad, and that the camp must l»e 
ready at Cawnpore on the 15th October, on which date the 
Viceroy would arrive, and a day or two later commence hie 
stately procession towards Lucknow. 

While I was in England a Loyal Proclamation had 
announced to the people of India that the Queen had 
taken over the government of their country, which had 
hitherto been held in trust for Her Majesty by the Honour- 
able East India Company, This fact had been publicly 
proclaimed, with befitting ceremony, throughout the length 
and breadth of the land, on the 1st November, 1838. At 
the same time it was announced that Her Majesty’s repre- 
sentative in India was henceforth to be styled Viceroy and 
Governor-General of India, and it was with the object of 
emphasizing this Proclamation, and impressing the Native 
mind with the reality of Queen Victoria’s power and 
authority, that Lord Canning decided on undertaking this 
grand tour. 

While in Calcutta on this occasion, I was offered a post 
in the Revenue Survey Department. I refused it, for, 
although as a married man the higher pay was a tempting 
bait, the recollection of the excitement and variety of the 
year of the Mutiny was still fresh upon me, and I had no 
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uisli to leave the Quartermaster-Generars Department. I 
therefore started for Allahabad, picking up my wife in 
route. 

It was then the middle of the rains, and the bridge of 
boats over the Jumna had been taken down, so we had to 
cross in ferry-boats— dak-gharis, horses, and all— rather 
a perilous-looking proceeding, for the river was running 
at a tremendous pace, and there was some difficulty in 
keeping the boat’s head straight. At Allahabad we stayed 
with a brother officer of mine in the fort, white I was 
getting the camp equipage out of store, and the tents 
pitched for inspection. There had not been a large camp lor 
many years, and everything in India deteriorates so rapidly, 
that I found most of the tents in such a state of mildew 
and decay as to render it necessary to renew them almost 
entirely before they could be used for such a splendid 
occasion as that of the first 'Viceroy’s first march through 
the re-eonqnered country. 

Prom Allahabad we proceeded to Cawnpore, where I had 
a busy time arranging for the multifarious requirements of 
such an enormous camp ; and sometimes I despaired of its 
being completed by the appointed date. However, com- 
pleted it was; and on the 15th October Lord and Lady 
Canning arrived, and expressed themselves so pleased with 
all the arrangements, and were so kindly appreciative of 
the Exertions I had made to be ready for them by the 
appointed time, that I felt myself fully rewarded for all my 
trouble. 

The next day I took my wife to call upon Lady Canning, 
whose unaffected and simple, yet perfectly dignified m a nne r 
compfeWy charmed her, and from that day she was da- 
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to t til, in common with everyone who was at all ultimately 
a^oeiated with Lady Canning, to the gentle, gracious lady, 
who was always kindness itself to her. 

On the 18th the Viceroy made his first march towaids 
Lutknow. The camp equipage was in duplicate, so that 
eieryoue on aiming at the new halting-place found things 
exactly the same as in the tents they had left. 

The tamp occupied a considerable space, for, in addition 
to the Viceroy's large mfouiayt, ground had to be provided 
for the Commander-in-Chief and the officers of Army 
Head-Quarters, who wore marching with us ; then there 
weie the post-office, telegraph, workshops, toshkhana, + 
commissariat, and a host of other offices to he accom- 
modated, beside the escort, which consisted of a battery of 
Horse Artillery, a squadron of British Cavalry, a regiment 
of British Infantry, a regiment of Native Cavalry, a regi- 
ment of Native Infantry, and the Viceroy’s Bodyguard. Bor 
the Viceroy, his btaff, guests, and secretaries alone, 150 
large tents were pitched in the main street, and when we 
came to a station the duplicate tents were also pitched. 
Bor the transport of this portion of the camp equipage 80 
elephants and COO camels were required. 1 

* The depositoty for jewels and other valuables kept for presentation 
to Nath b Chiefs at durbars. 

f The following details will give some idea of the magnitude of the 
arrangements required for the Viceroy's camp alone. Besides .those 
above mentioned there were 500 camels, 600 bullocks and 100 bullock 
carts for transport of camp equipage, 40 tawtm (riding) elephant*, 
537 coolies to carry the glass windows belonging to the larger tents, 100 
IhUitet, and 40 sweepers for watering and keeping the centre street 
clean. These were in addition to tile private baggage animals, 
servants, and numberless riding and driving horses, for all of which 
space and shelter had to be provided. 
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It is very difficult to give any idea of the extraordinary 
spectacle a big camp like this presents on the line of 
march. The followers, as a rule, are accompanied by 
their -wives and families, who are piled upon the summits 
of laden carts, or perched on the loads borne by the 
baggage animals. In the two camps marching together 
(Loid Canning’s and Lord Clyde’s) there conld not have 
been less than 20,000 men, -women, and children — a motley 
crowd streaming along about four-and-twenty miles of road, 
for the day's march was usually about twelve miles, and 
before every one had cleared out of the camp occupied the 
night before, the advance guard had begun to arrive on 
the gronnd to be occupied the next day. The strictest 
discipline had to be maintained, or this moving colony 
would have been a serious calamity to the peasantry, for 
the followers would have spread themselves over the 
country like a flight of locusts, and taken anything they 
could lay their hands on, representing themselves as 
Mtdk-i-Lord'Sakib-Ke-Nauhar,* whom according to im- 
memorial tradition it was death to resist. The poor, 
frightened country-people, therefore, hardly ventured to 
remonstrate at the mahouts walking off with great loads of 
their sugar-cane, or to object to the compulsory purchase 
of their farm produce for half its value. There was a great 
deal of this kind of raiding at the commencement of the 
march, and I was constantly having complaints made to me 
by the villagers ; hut after I had inflicted on the offenders 
a few summary and tolerably severe punishments, and 
made the peasants to understand it was not the Mulk-i- 
Lor&Sah&fs wish that they should submit to such treat- 
* Semate of the Lord ol too Camtry, or GovaHMr-GwMriL 
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mu * (uan lus 'U -waits, older was established, and I hud 
\trx Kiuh my trouble. 

(Mi ii'-t halt was at Lucknow . Sir Hope Giant was 
e »nn ) m luig the dmsion, and had e-tablLhed himstlf very 
(oueiuitallj ui tlu Ihlkusha. IIo had wntten asking me 
to bung my wih straight there and stay with him duinig 
tin \ici mi’s iisil, as it was still aery hot in tents doling 
the day. Nu imitation which I gladly accepted, for it was 
pleasant to think of being with my old General again, and 
I want) d to intioduce him to my wife. 

Tht n< \t day, the 22nd October, the state entiy was made 
into Lucknow. It must have been an imposing sight, 
that lung array of troops and guns, with Lord Canning 
in the centre, accompanied by the Commander-in-Chief, 
and surrounded by their respective btaffs in full uniform. 
Loid Canning, though at that time not given to riding, 
looked remarkably well on horseback; for he had a fine 
head and shoulders, and sat his horse well ; on foot, his 
height, not being quite in pioportion, rather detracted from 
the dignity of his presence. 

I headed the procession, leading it across the Charbagh 
bridge, the scene of Havelock’s fiercest encounter, past the 
Maehi Bliawan, and the Residency, to the Kaisarbagh, in 
front of which were drawn up in a body the Talukdars of 
Ondh, who had with difficulty been persuaded to come and 
make their obeisance, for, guiltily conscious of their 'dis- 
loyalty during the rebellion, they did not feel at all sure 
that the rumours that it was intended to blow them all 
away from guns, or to otherwise summarily dispose of 
them, were not true. They salaamed respectfully as the 
Viceroy passed, and the cavalcade proceeded to the Mar- 
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tinitre park, where the camp, which I had pitched the 
previous day, lay spread before us, in all the spotless 
puiity of new white tents glistening in a flood of brilliant 
sunshine. The streets through which we passed were 
crowded with Natives, who — cowed, but not tamed — looked 
on in sullen defiance, very few showing any sign of 1 expect 
for the Viceroy. 

Sir William and Lady Mansfield, and several other 
people torn our camp were also staying with Sir Hope 
Grant, and that evening the whole Dilkusha party went to 
a stare dinner given by Lord and Lady Canning. The 
latter was a delightful hostess ; the shyest person was sot 
at ease by her kindly, sympathetic manner, and she had 
the happy knack of making her guests feel that her 
entertainments were a pleasure to herself— the surest 
way of rendering them enjoyable to those she enter- 
tained. 

I made use of the next week, which was for me a com- 
paratively idle time, to take my wife over the ground by 
which we had advanced two years before, aud explain to 
her the different positions held by the enemy. She was 
intensely interested in visiting the Sikandarbagh, the 
Shah Najaf, the mess-house, and, above all, that glorious 
memorial of almost superhuman courage and endurance, 
the Eesidency, ruined, roofless, and riddled by round shot 
and bullets. Very little had then been done towards open- 
ing out the city, and the surroundings of the Eesidency 
were much as they had been during the defence—* 
labyrinth of streets and lanes; it was therefore easier for 
the stranger to realize exactly what had taken place than 

it is bov? that the landmarks haw been cleared away, and 

% 
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w ell-1, iid-ont garden's and broad roads have taken the place 
of jungle and narrow alleys. 

On tilt 2tith the Viceroy held a grand durbar for the 
rt ci pti ill of tlie Talukdars. It was the first function of 
the '-ovt I had witnessed, and was an amusing novelty to 
mj wife, who, with Lady Canning and some of the other 
ladits in camp, viewed the proceedings from behind a 
semi-transparent screen, it not being considered at that 
time the thing for ladies to appear at ceremonials when 
Natives were present. The whole scene was very impres- 
sive, though not as brilliant in colouring as it would have 
been in any other part of India, owing to the Chiefs of 
Oudli being clad in simple w’hite, as is the custom amongst 
lhijputs. 

Tlio Talukdars, to the number of one hundred and sixty, 
were ushered to their places in strict order of seniority, the 
highest in rank being the last to arrive. They were arranged 
in a half semicircle on the right of the Viceroy’s chair of 
state, while ou the left the Europeans were seated according 
to their official rank. When all was ready, the words 
‘Attention! Boval salute! Present arms!’ were heard 
without, warning those within of the Viceroy’s approach, 
and, as the bugles sounded and the guns thundered forth 
their welcome. Lord Canning, accompanied by the Com- 
mander-in-Chief, and preceded by their staffs, entered the 
tent. . 

Everyone rose, and remained standing until the great 
man took his seat, when the Foreign Secretary came 
forward, and, making a low bow, informed His Excellency 
that all who had been summoned to attend the durbar 
were present. The Chiefs were then brought up and 
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introduced to the' Viceroy one by one ; each made a pro- 
found obeisance, and, as a token of allegiance, presented 
an offering of gold mohurs, which, according to etiquette, 
the Viceroy just touched by way of acknowledgment. The 
presents from the Government to the Chiefs were then 
handed in on trays, and placed on the ground in front of 
eaeh, the value of the present being regulated according 
to the rank and position of the recipient. This part of 
the ceremony being over, the Viceroy rose and addressed 
the Talukdars. 

After expressing his pleasure at meeting them in their 
own country, he gave them an assurance that, so long as 
they remained faithful to the Government, they should 
receive every consideration ; he told them that a new era 
had commenced in Oudh, and that henceforth they would 
be allowed to revert to the conditions under which they 
had held their estates prior to the annexation of the 
province. When Lord Canning had finished speaking, 
a translation of his address in Urdu was read to the 
Talukdars by Mr. Beadon, the Foreign Secretary ; afar and 
pan* were then handed round, and the Viceroy took his 
departure with the same formalities as those with which 
the durbar had been opened. 

There is some excuse to he made for the attitude of the 
Talukdars, who, from their point of view, had little reason 
to be'grateful to the British Government. These powerful 
Chiefs, whose individual revenues varied from £10,000 to 
£15,000 a year, and who, in their jungle fastnesses, often 

* A few drops 0! attar of rosea are given to each parson, and a small 
packet of jpctft, which is composed of sHcea of betel-rrat smeared with 
lima and wrapped far » leaf of the betel-tree. 
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tit lit (l tin ir -ovemgn’b troops, liad suddenly been deprived 
of ,ill the authority which in the confusion attending a 
long 1 1 '"it ‘d of micgovemnient they had gradually usurped, 
1 *. n< 11 H" of a considerable proportion of the landed property 
widen, from time to time, they had forcibly appropriated. 
The comersion of feudal Chiefs into ordinary law-abiding 
Mibjtet-. is a proctas which, however beneficial to the 
many, is certain to be strenuously resisted by the few. 

In March, 183S when Lucknow was captured, a Procla- 
mation was issued by the Government of India confis- 
cating the proprietary rights in the soil. The object in 
\i< w wa> not merely to punish contumacious Chiefs, hut 
aKo to (liable the Government to establish the revenue 
-yetem on a sounder and firmer footing. Talukdars who 
submitted were to receive their possessions as a free gift 
direct from the Government; while those who had done 
good service, whether men of Oudh or strangers, might be 
rewarded by grants of confiscated property. 

The Proclamation was considered in many influential 
quarters too arbitrary and sweeping a measure; Outram 
protested against it, and Lord Bllenborongh (the President 
of the Board of Control) condemned it ; hat Lord Canning 
was backed up by the British public, and Lord EUen- 
borough resigned to save his Cabinet from being wrecked. 
That Outram and Ellenborough took the right view of the 
case ib, I think, shown by the fact that Lord Canning 
cancelled the Proclamation on his first visit to Lucknow. 
By that time he had come to recognize that the Talukdars 
had reasonable grounds for their discontent, and he wisely 
determined to take a step which not only afforded them the 
greatest relief and satisfaction, but enlisted their interest 
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on the side 0! Government. From that day to this, 
although, from time to time, subsequent legislation has 
been found necessary to save the peasantry from oppression, 
the Chiefs of Oudh have been amongst the inobt loyal of 
Her Majesty’s Indian subjects. 

We remained a few days longer at Lucknow. Lo?d and 
Lady Canning entertained all the residents, while a ball 
was given by the latter in the Chatta Manzil to the 
strangers in camp, and the city and principal buildings 
were illuminated in the Viceroy's honour vitk those 
curious little oil-lamps which are the most beautiful form 
of illumination, the delineation of every line, point, and 
pinnacle with myriads of minute lights producing a wonder- 
fully pretty effect. 

On the 29 th the first march was made on the return 
journey to Cawnpore. My duty was to go on ahead, select 
the best site for the next daj’s encamping-grouDd, and 
make all necessary arrangements for supplies, etc. I 
waited till the Viceroy had given his .orders, and then 
my wife and I started off, usually in the forenoon; 
sometimes we remained till later in the day, lunching with 
one or other of our friends *in camp, and on very rare 
occasions, such &b a dinner-party at the Viceroy’s or the 
Commander-in-Chief'a, we drove on after dinner by moon- 
light. Bnt that was not until we had been on the march 
for some time and I felt that the head Native in charge of 
the camp was .to be trusted to make no mistake. It was a 
life of much interest and variety, and my wife enjoyed the 
novelty of it all greatly, 

Xiord Cawing held his second durbar at Cawnpore on* 
the 3rd November, when he recaved the prinnEpaJ Ch ief s 
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(if Bumb Ikand, the Maharaja of Rewa, the Maharaja of 
lb nitre-, and a luht of leaser dignitaries. 

It on this occasion that, in accordance with the 
Proclamation which had already announced that the Queen 
had no desire to extend her territorial possessions, and that 
the (state's of Native Princes were to he scrupulously 
respected, the Chiefs were informed that the right of 
adoption was conceded to them. This meant that, in 
default of male issue, they were to be allowed to adopt 
Hons according to the Indian custom of adoption, and that 
the British Government would recognize the right of the 
chosen heir to succeed as Euler of the State as well as to 
inherit the personal property of the Chief by whom he had 
lieen adopted. Thera had been no clear rule on this point 
previously, each case having been considered on its own 
merits, but the doctrine that adoption should not he recog- 
nized, and that, in default of natural heirs, the State 
should lapse and be annexed hy the supreme Government, 
had been enforced in a good many instances. Lord 
Canning’s announcement therefore caused the liveliest 
satisfaction to eertain classes throughout India, and did 
more than any other measure' to make the feudatory Princes 
believe in the sincerity of the amnesty Proclamation.* 

* The question of Native Rulers having the right to adopt heirs was 
first brought to Lord Canning’s notice by the three PhulTdan chiefs 
— Patiala, Jhind and Kabha — who jointly requested in 1858 tiuft the 
right of adoption might be accorded to them as a reward for the services 
they had rendered during the Mutiny. The request was refused at the 
time on the ground that it had never been the custom of the country, 
though ft had occasionally been done. Since then, however, Lord 
Canning had come to see that the uncertainty which, prevailed as to 
the righto of succession was harassing to the owners of land, and 
undesirable in many ways, and he urged upon the Secretary of Btfete 
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Onr next move -was to Fatehgarh, eight marches from 
Cawnpore, where, on the loth. November, a third durbiu 
was held, at which was received, amongst other leading 
men of Eohilkand whose sendees were considered worthy 
of acknowledgment, the Nawab of Rampur, who had 
behaved with distinguished loyalty in our time of trouble, 
This Mahomedan Nobleman’s conduct was the mort 
meritorious in that the surrounding conntry swarmed 
with rebels, and was the home of numbers of the mutinous 
Irregular Cavalry, while the close proximity of Rampur tc 
Delhi, whence threats of vengeance were hurled at the 
Nawab unless he espoused the King’s cause, rendered hit 
position extremely precarious. 

From Fatehgarh we proceeded to Agra, nine marches 
only halting on Sundays, and consequently everyone appro 
ciated being stationary there for a few days. The camp wai 
pitched on the parade-ground, the scene of the fight of thi 
10th October, 1857. Here the Viceroy received some of tlu 
bigger potentates, who were accompanied by large retinues 

that some distinct rule on the subject might with advantage be lai< 
down. He wrote as follows : • Thu crown ot England stands forth th, 
unquestioned Euler and paramount Power in all India, and is now to 
the first time brought face to face with its feudatories. There is i 
reality in the suseramty ot the Sovereign ot England whieh has neve 
existed before, which is not only felt, but eagerly acknowledged by th 
Chiefs. A great convulsion has boon followed by such a manifeatatio) 
of our strength as India has never seen ; and if this in its turn Is 
followed by an act -of general and substantial grace, over and aboti 
the special rewards which have already been given to those whoa 
services deserve them, the measure will be seasonable and appreciated. 
Lord Canning's proposals met with the cardial approval of H« 
Majesty’s Government, and his announcement at Cawnpore rejoiOM 
th* hearts of the Chiefs, one of whom, the Maharaja of Hewn, was > 
leper and had no son. Ho said, on hearing the Viceroy's words, 
drtpai ah **il win^ wfcwh hw long been Wowing upon me.' * 

H tab. x« , 80 
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ami, ,c- i.ir a* tin ^uiteiU wuit, it m one of the grandest 
ami mo't enrion-. gatherings we had yet witnessed. 

Tin ote.ihioie. aie rare on which a Viceroy has the 
ojipoinmitj of rtetivnig in duihar the great va&sals of our 
Indian Empire, hut when these assemblies can be arranged 
tin 3 lniit a terv useful effect, and should not be looked 
upon a- lime empty ceiemonials. This was especially 
the ca«c at a time wh< u the country had so lecently been 
convulsed by intestine war, and when the Native Princes 
were anxiously considering how their prospects would he 
uffected by Her Majesty’-, assumption of the administration 
of India. 

The Cliiof of highest rank on this occasion was the 
Maharaja of Gw alior, who, as I have already stated, 
influenced by his courageous Minister, Pinkar Eao, had 
remained faithful to us. Like most Makralta Princes of 
that time, lie was very imperfectly educated. Moreover, 
ho was possessed of a most wayward disposition, frequently 
threatening, when thwarted in any way, to throw up the 
reins of government, and take refuge in the jungle; 
manner he had none. 

Next came the enlightened head of the Princely house of 
Jaipur, this second in importance of the great Chiefs of 
Bajputana. 

He was succeeded by the Karaoli Baja, whose following 
was the most quaint of all. Amongst the curious signs of 
his dignity he had on bis escort four tigers, each chained 
on a separate car, and guarded by strange-looking men in 
brass helmets. 

The Maharao Baja of Ulwar was the next to arrive, 
seated on a superb elophant, eleven feet high, magnificently 
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caparisoned with eloth-of-gold coverings, and chains and 
breastplates of gold. He was a promising-looking lad who 
had succeeded to his estate only two years before ; but he 
soon fell into the hands of low intriguers, who plundered 
his dominions and so oppressed his people that tho Bj itisk 
Government had to take over the management of his State. 

After Ulnar came the Nawab of Tonic, the descendant of 
an adventurer from Swat, on the Peshawar border, who had 
become possessed of considerable territory in Bajputana. 
The Nawab stood by us in the Mutiny, when his capital 
was plundered by Tantia Topi. 

The sixth in rank was the Jat Euler of Dkolpnr, a bluff, 
coarse-looking man, and a very rnde specimen of his race. 

Last of all arrived the Nawab of Jaora, a handsome, 
perfectly-dressed man of considerable refinement of manner, 
and with all the courtesy of a well-bred Mahomed an. 
Though a feudatory of the rebellious Holkar of Indore, he 
kept aloof from all Mahratta intrigues, and behaved well 
to us. 

Some of the highest of the Bajpnt Chiefs declined to 
attend, alleging as an exeuse the distance of their capitals 
from Agra ; but the truth is that these Eulers, the best 
blood of India, had never bowed their heads to any Power, 
not even that of the Moghul, and they considered it would 
be derogatory to their dignity to obey the summons of the 
representative of a sovereign, of whom they considered 
themselves the allies and not the mere feudatories.* 

* These Bajput Chiefs, however, aeoepted Lord Lytton's invitation 
to attend the Imperial Assemblage at Delhi on the brt Jamary, 1877, 
and having onee given their sUagUuaoo to the ‘Empress of India,' they 
have since been the most devotedly loyal of Her Majesty's feudatory 

wLjLkUl,^ Bk, 
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llmst of tli* CluttUuis attendm** tliis duibar who had 
-howu i on^piuious hnultj duiing the lebollion weie not 
allowed to Uau. without menmg substantial rewaids. 
Miidn had teniton liestoved on hnn to the value of 
Pdi 1,000 <1 jeai. Jaipui was gnen the confiscated pro- 
put^ of hot Kasim, yielding iC,000 a year, while otheis 
woe recompensed acconlmg to the importance of the 
aemets tendered. 
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CHAPTER XXXIII. 


We remained at Agra until the 9th December. Thou 
'was so much of beauty and interest in and around tin 
place, that Lady Canning found a wealth of subjects fot he 
facile pencil, and was well content to lernaiu there. Then 
were the usual banquets to the lesidents, and entertain 
ments given by the Agia people to those in camp, one 0 
them being a party in the Ta] gar dais, to give us 01 
opportunity of seemg the toinh bv moonlight, when 1 
certainly looks its loveliest, JIv wife was mine delighte* 
even than I had anticipated with the peifect beaut} o 
the Taj and the exquisite little mosque in the fort, th< 
lioti-Mabjid. I greatly enjnjed showing her all that wa 
worth seeing, and witnessing her pleasure on firht viewini 
these wonderful works of art. 

There was no halt again, except the Ubual one 01 
Sunday, until we reached Mdtaut on tlie 21 st December. 

Tfiree marches from Agra a fire broke out in Lad; 
Canning’s tent soon after she had retired for the night 
caused by the iron pipe of the stove, which passed throug) 
the side Of the tent, becoming over-heated. Lady Canning’ 
tents were cm one aide of the big dining-tent, and tfa 
’Viceroy’s on the other. Immediately oft perceiving th 
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lire, Lad} Canning ran across to awaken lier husband, but 
the Native sentry, who did not know her or understand a 
word ol what she was saying, would not let her in, and, in 
despair of l>eing able to make anyone hear, she rushed off 
to the tent of Hir Ildwaid Campbell, the Militaiv Becretarj, 
which was nearest her own. She succeeded in awaking 
him, and then liew back to tiy and save some of her own 
treasures. The first thing Bhe thought of was her portfolio 
of drawings, which she dragged outside ; but it had already 
been partiallj burned, and most of the valuable and char- 
acteristic sketches she had made at the different durbars 
were destroyed. She nest tried to rescue her jowels, many 
of which she had worn the night before; her pearls were 
lying on the dressing-table, and she was only just in time 
to save them ; one of the strings had caught fire, and several 
of the pearls were blackened. She swept them off the table 
mto a towel, and threw them into a tub of water standing 
outside. Her wardrobe was completely destroyed. More 
damage would have been done had not the Private Secretary, 
Mr. Lew in Bow'ring, on the alarm being given, hurried to 
the dining-tent, and, with great presence of mind, ordered 
the Xative Cavalry sentry to cut the ropes, causing it to 
fall at once, and preventing the fire hom spreading. Some 
office boxes and xecotds were destroyed, but nothing more. 
We were as usual in the advance camp, and did not hear 
what bad happened until next morning, when Lady Canning 
arrived dressed in Lady Campbell’s clothes ; and as Lady 
Canning was tall, and Lady Campbell was short, the effect 
was rather funny. 

Christmas was spent at Meerut, where I met several of 
my brother officers, amongst others my particular ftmn$ 
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Edwin Johnson, whom I had the great pleasure of intro- 
ducing to my wife. With scarcely an exception, my friends 
became hers, and this added much to the happiness of our 
Indian life. 

Delhi, our next halting-place, was certainly not the least 
interesting in our tour. Lord Canning was anxious to 
understand all about the siege, and visited the different 
positions; the Bidge and its surroundings, the breaches, 
and the palace, were the chief points of interest. There 
were two ‘Delhi men’ besides mysolf to explain every- 
thing to him, Sir Edward Campbell, who was with the OOlh 
JRifies throughout, and one of the best officers in the 
regiment, and Jemmy Hills, who had now become the 
Viceroy's Aide-de-camp ; while in Lord Clyde’B camp there 
were Norman, Stewart, and Beeher. 

I had, of course, taken my wife to the scenes of the 
fights at Agra, Aligarh, and Bulandahahr, but Delhi had 
the greatest fascination for her. It is certainly an extra- 
ordinarily attractive place, setting aside the peculiar 
interest of the siege. Por hundreds of years it bad 
been the seat of Government under Eulers of various 
nationalities and religions ; few cities have the remains of 
so much pomp and glory, and very few bear the traces of 
having been besieged so often, or could tell of so much blood 
epilt in their defence, or of such quantities of treasure looted 
from them. When Tamerlane captured Delhi in 1808 the 
city was given over to massacre for five days, ‘some streets 
being rendered impassable by heaps of dead’; and in 1780 
the Persian conqueror, Nadir Shah, after sacking the {dace 
for fifty-eight days and massacring thousands of its in- 
habitants, earned off thirty-two millions starling of booty* 
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Although the fierce nature of the struggle that Delhi 
had gone through in 1857 was apparent everywhere, the 
inhabitants seemed notv to have forgotten all about it. The 
oily tv as as (lenselt populated as it had ever been; the 
ChiUidni Chauh was gay a& formerly with draperies of 
bright -coloured stuffs; jewellers and shawl -merchants 
carried on their trades as briskly as ever, and were just 
as eager in their endeavours to tempt the Sahib loq to 
spend their money as if trade had never been interrupted; 
ro quickly do Orientals recover trorn the effects of a 
devastating war. 

We left Delhi on the 3rd January, 1860, marching n < 4 
Karaal. When at this place my wife went to see Lady 
Canning, as she often did if we remained at all late in 
camp. On this particular occasion she found her busy 
with the English mail, which had just arrived, so she 
said she would not stay then, hut would come next day 
instead. Ladj Canning, however, would not let my wife 
go until she had read her part of a letter from Lady 
Waterford, which she thought would amuBe her. It was 
in answer to one from Lady Canning, in which she had 
described the camp, and given her bister a list of all the 
people in it. Lady W'aterford wrote: ‘Your Quarter- 
master-General must be the sou of General Roberts, who 
lives near Waterfoid; he came home on leave last year. 
I must tell jou an amubing little aneedote about his father. 
One night, when the General was dining at Curraghmore, 
he found himself sitting next the Primate of Ireland, with 
whom he entered into conversation. After some time they 
discovered they had known each other in the days of their 
youth, but had never met since a certain morning an which 
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they went out to fight a duel on account of some squabble 
at a mesb; happily the quarrel was stopped without any 
harm being done, each feeling equally relies ed at being 
prevented from trying to murder the other, ah the} had 
been persuaded they were in honour bound to do. The 
two old gentlemen made very merry over their reminis- 
cences.’ 

For some time I had been indulging a hope that I might 
be sent to China with my old General, Hope Grant, who 
had been nominated to the command of the expedition 
which, in co-operation with the French, was being prepared 
to wipe out the disgrace of the repulse experienced early 
in the year, by the combined French and English naval 
squadrons in their attack on the Taku forts. My hope, 
however, was doomed to disappointment. Lord Clyde- 
decided to send Lutnsden and Allgood ub A.Q.M.G.’s with 
the force, and X was feeling very low in consequence. A 
day or two afterwards we dined with the Cannings, and 
Lord Clyde took my wife in to dinner. His first remark to 
her was : ‘ I think I have earned your gratitude, if I have 
not managed to satisfy everyone by these China appoint- 
ments.’ On my wife asking for what Bhe was expected to 
be grateful, he said : ‘ "Why, for not sending your husband 
with the expd%ion, of course. I suppose you would rather 
not be left in a foreign country alone a few months after 
yofflr marriage? If Roberts had not been a newly-married 
man, I would have sent him.’ This was too much, for my 
wife, who sympathised greatly with my disappointment, and 
sfce could not help retorting: ‘ I am afraid I cannot be very 
grateful to you for making ihy husband feel I am raining hi* 
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You have done your best io make hitn regret his marriage.’ 
The poor old Chief -was greatly astonished, and burst out 
in his not too relined way : c Well, I'll he hanged if I can 
understand you women ! I have done the very thing I 
thought you would like, and have only succeeded in 
making you angry. I will never try to help a woman 
again.’ My wife saw that he had meant to be kind, and 
that it was, as he said, only because he did not ‘understand 
women’ that he had made the mistake. She was soon 
appeased, and in the end she and Lord Clyde became great 
friends. 

The middle of January iound us at Umballa, where 
Lord Canning met in state all the Gis-Sutlej Sikh Chiefs. 
Fine, handsome men they most of them were, and 
magnificently attired. The beautifully delicate tints which 
the Sikhs are so fond of, the warlike costumes of some 
of the Sirdars, the quiet dignity oi these high-born men 
who had rendered us such signal service in our horn.' of 
need, made the scene most picturesque and impressive. 
The place of honour was given to the Maharaja of Patiala 
(the grandfather of the present Maharaja), as the most 
powerful of the Phulkian Princes ; and he was followed by 
his neighbours of Nabhaand Jhind, all three splendid speci- 
mens of well-bred Sikhs, of stately presence and courtly 
manners. They were much gratified at having the right 
of adoption granted to their families, and at being given 
substantial rewards in the shape of extension of territory. 

The Sikh Chiefs were followed by Bajas of minor im- 
portance, chiefly from the neighbouring hills, whom the 
Viceroy had summoned in order to thank them for assistance 
rendered daring the Mutiny. Many of them had grievances 
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to be redressed ; others had favours to ask ; and the 
Viceroy was able to more or less satisfy them by judiciously 
yielding to reasonable demands, and by bestowing minor 
powers on those who were likely to use them well. The 
wisdom of this policy of concession on Lord Canning’s part 
was proved in after years by its successful results. 

On the 29th January the Eaja of Kapurthnla came out 
to meet the Viceroy one march from Jullundur. He had 
supplemented the valuable assistance rendered to Colonel 
Lake in the early days of the Mutiny by equipping and 
faking into Oudh a force of 2,000 men, which he personally 
commanded in six different actions. The Viceroy cordially 
thanked him for this timely service, and in recognition of 
it, and his continued and conspicuous loyalty, bestowed 
upon him large estates in Oudh, where he eventually 
became one of the chief Talukdars. This Raja was the 
grandfather of the enlightened nobleman who came to 
England three years ago. 

After visiting TJmritsar, gay with brilliant illuminations 
in honour of the Viceroy, and crowded with Sikhs come to 
welcome the Queen's representative to their sacred city, 
we arrived at Lahore on the 10th February. 

Early the following morning Lord Canning made his 
state entry. As we approached the citadel the long line of 
mounted Chiefs drawn up to receive the Viceroy came into 
viefr. A brilliant assemblage they formed, Sikh Sirdars, 
stately Hill Rajputs, wildly picturesque Multanis and 
Baluchis with their flowing locks floating behind them, 
sturdy Tawanas from the Salt range, all gorgeously 
arrayed in every colour of thp rainbow, their jewels 
flittering in the morning ma, while thtifar tamth 
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magnificently caparisoned iii cloth-of-gold saddle cloths, 
and gold tmd silver trappings, pianced and curvetted under 
juessurt of their severe bits. As the procession appeared 
in sight they mot ed forwaid in one long dazzling cavalcade, 
each paity of Chiefs being headed by the Commissioner of 
the district horn which they came; they saluted as they 
approached the Viceroy, and then passing him fell in 
behind, lietween the Body Guard and the Artillery of the 
escort. A royal salute was fired hom the foit as we 
passed under the city walls ; we then wound thiough the 
civil station of Anarkali, and on to camp where the 
garrison of Mian Mil - , under the command of Major- 
General Sir Charles Windham, was drawn up to receive 
the Viceroy. 

At nightfall there were illuminations and a pioce&bion of 
elephants; the Viceroy, seated in a superb howdah, led 
the way through the brilliantly lighted city. Suddenly 
a shower of rockets was discharged which resulted in a 
stampede of the elephants, who rushed through the narrow 
streets, and fled in every direction, to the imminent peril 
and great discomfort of the riders. In time they were 
quieted and brought back, only to become again un- 
manageable at a fresh volley of fireworks ; a second time 
they were pacified, and as they seemed to he getting 
accustomed to the noibe and lights, the procession pro- 
ceeded to the garden of the old palace. Here the elephSnts 
were drawn up, when all at once a fresh discharge of 
rockets from every side drove them mad with fright, tmd 
off they bolted under the trees, through gates, and some of 
them could not be pulled up until they had gone far into 
the country, Howdahs were crushed, hats torn off, bnfc 
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strange to say, there was only one serious casualty; an 
officer was swept out of his howdah by the branch of 
& tree, and falling to the ground, had his thigh broken. 
Lord Clyde declared that a general action was not half 
so dangeious, and he would much sooner have been in 
one! 

The Lahore durbar, at which the Punjab Chiefs were 
received, surpassed any former ceremonials in point of 
numbers and splendour of effect. Many of Eirnjit Singh’s 
Sirdars were present, and many who had fought against us 
in the Sutlej and Punjab campaigns, but had now become 
our fast friends. The Chiefs quite spontaneously prepared 
and presented Lord Canning with an address, and, in 
reply, his Excellency made an eloquent and telling speech, 
commenting in terms of the highest appreciation on the 
courage and loyalty displayed by the Kobles and people 
of the Punjab during the Mutiny. 

Whilo the camp was marching to Sialhot, where the 
Maharaja of Kashmir and some of the leading men of the 
Punjab were to he received, the Viceroy, accompanied by 
Lady Canning, Lord Clyde, and a small staff, went on a 
flying visit to Peshawar, with the object of satisfying 
himself, by personal examination of onr position there, as 
to the advisability or otherwise of a retirement cis-Indue 
— a retrograde movement which John Lawrence was still 
in favour of. The visit, however, only served to strengthen 
Lord Canning in his preconceived opinion that Peshawar 
must be held on to as our frontier station. 

My wife remained at Mian Mir with our good friends 
Doctor and Mrs- Tyrrell Bose until it was irate jio? her tft 
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who told me the camp now woiked so well that mj 
pi cm ncc was not .ilwaj" necessaiv, enabled me to be with 
lur irom lime to time. 

Lord Cannings torn was now neaily over, and we 
111,11 died without any halt of importance from Sialkot to 
Jhalka at the foot of the lulls, where, on the 9 th April, the 
camp was broken up. It was high time to get into cooler 
legions, for the heat of the tents in the day had become 
very oppressive. 

Thus ended a six months’ march of over a thousand 
miles — a match never likely to be undei taken again by any 
other Yiceroy of India, now that railway trams lun from 
Calcutta to Peshawar, and saloon caniages have taken the 
place of big tents. 

This progress through India had excellent results. The 
advantages of the representative of the Sovereign meeting 
face to fact the principal feudatoiies and Chiefs of our great 
dependency were very considerable, and the opportunity 
afforded to the Yiceioy of personally acknowledging and 
rewarding the services of those who had helped us, and 
of showing that he was not afiaad to he lenient to those 
who had hilled to do so, provided they should remain loyal 
in the future, had a very good effect over the whole of 
India. The wise concessions also announced at the different 
durbars as regards the adoption by Native Eulers of suc- 
cessors to their estates, and the grant to Native gentlemen 
of such a share as they were fitted for in the govern- 
ment of the countiy, were undoubtedly more appreciated 
than any other description of reward given for assistance 
in the Mutiny. 

My duty with the Yiceroy being ended, I returned to 
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Mian Mn to fetch my wife and the little daughtei, who 
had made her appearance on the 10th Match, and escort 
them both to Simla. The j’oumey up the hill was a 
tedious one. Caniages Mere not then used as they art. 
now, and my wife travelled in a jampan, a land of open, 
half - leclnung sedan chair, earned by relays of four 
men, while I rode or walked by her side. She had )>een 
gioatly exhausted by the heat of the journey from Mian 
Mir, but as we ascended higher and higher up the 
mountain side, and the atmosphere became clearer and 
fresher, she began to revive. Four hoiun, however, of this 
unaccustomed mode of travelling in her weak state had 
completely tired her out, so on finding a fairly comfortable 
bungalow at the end of the fiist stage, I decided to remain 
there the next day. After that we went on, stage by stage, 
until we reached Simla. Our house, ‘Mount Pleasant,’ 
was on the very top of a hill; up and up we climbed 
through the rhododendron forest, along a path crimson 
with the fallen blossom, till we got to the top, when a 
glorious view 'opened out before our delighted eyes. The 
wooded hills of Jakho and Elysium in the foreground, 
Mahasu and the beautiful Shall! peaks in the middle 
distance, and beyond, towering above all, the everlasting 
snows glistening in the morning sun, formed a picture the 
beauty of which quite entranced us both. I could hardly 
persuade my wife to leave it and come into the house. 
Hunger and fatigue, however, at length triumphed. Our 
servants had arranged everything in our little abode meet 
oomfortaWy; bright fires were burning in the grates, a cosy 
breakfast was awaiting us, and the feeling that at last we 
had. a fcoige of our own was very pleasant 
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Lord Canning did not remain long at Simla. His 
t Mimeil in t llcutu was about to lo^e its President, Sir 
.burn i Omiam, who w„s leaving India on account of fail- 
mi. health; and a- the slug* stinn to impose an income- 
tax ve.t" clearing a good deal of agitation, the Yieeioy 
hurried hack to (ahutia, denning it expedient to he on 
the spot. 

The measures nwcssarj for the suppression of the Mutiny 
luul emptied the Government coders ; and althongh a 
large loan had been raised, the local authorities found it 
impossible to cope with the increased expenditure. Lord 
< mining had. therefore, applied to the Government in 
r.ngiand for the ■.emces of a trained financier ; and Mr. 
Wilson, who had a great reputation in this respect, was 
sent out. He declared the only remedy to be an income- 
tax, and he was supitorled in this view by the merchants 
of Calcutta. Other Europeans, however, who were in- 
timated} acquainted with India, pointed out that it was not 
advisable to ignore the dislike of Natives to such direct 
taxation; and Sir t harles Tievelvan, Governor of Madras, 
argued well and wisely against ilie scheme. Instead, how- 
ever, of confining his action in the matter to warning and 
advising the supreme Government, he publicly proclaimed 
his opposition, thus giving the signal for agitation to all 
the malcontents in India. Lord Elphinstono, the Governor 
of Bombay, followed Trevelyan’s example, bnt in a' less 
pronounced manner, and these attacks from the minor 
Presidencies proved a serious embarrassment to the action 
of the Government. In spite of all this antagonism, the 
income-tax was passed, and Sir Charles Trevelyan's unusual 
procedure led to his recall. 
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Lord Canning left Simla for his long and trying journey 
in May, about the hottest time of the year. On my taking 
leave of him, he told me that Sir Hugh Eose, then com- 
manding the Bombay army, had been appointed to succeed 
Lord Clyde, who had long been anxious to return to 
England, and that Sir Hugh, though he intended to go to 
Calcutta himself, wished the Head-Quarters of the Army to 
remain at Simla; a question about which we had been 
rather anxious, as it would have been an unpleasant 
breaking up of all our plans, had I been ordered to 
Calcutta. 

Life at Simla was somewhat monotonous. The society 
was not very large in those days ; but there were a certain 
number of people on leave from the plains, who then, as at 
present, had nothing to do but amuse themselves, conse- 
quently there was a good deal of gaiety in a small way ; 
but we entered into it very little. My wife did not care 
much about it, and had been very ill for the greater part 
of the summer. She had made two or three kind friends, 
and was very happy in her mountain home, though at 
times, perhapB, a little lonely, os I had to be in office 
the greater part of each day. 

In the autumn we made a trip into the interior of the 
hills, beyond Simla, which was a new and delightful ex- 
perience for my wife. We usually started in the morning, 
sending our servants on about half way, when they pre- 
pared breakfast for us in some pretty, shady spot; there 
we remained, reading, writing, or resting, until after lunch, 
and it was time to move m, that we might get to our halt- 
ing pla$a for the night before dinner. 
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It was .1 love lj time of the jear, when the autiunn tint 
made the forest goigeous, and the scarlet festoons of th< 
Himalajan \ine stood out in biilliant contiast to the darl 
green of the solemn deodai, amongst the branches of whirl 
it loves to twine itself. 
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CHAPTER XXXTV. 

In 1860 an important alteration was made in the organiza- 
tion ol the army in India, by the passing of a Bill for 
the amalgamation ol the local European Forces with the 
Royal Army. 

On the transfer of the administration of India from the 
Honourable East India Company to the Ciown, a question 
arose as to the conditions under which the European 
soldiers had enlisted. The Government contended that the 
conditions were in no way affected by the abolition of the 
Company. The soldiers, on the other hand, claimed to be 
re-enliBted, and on this being refused they asked for their 
discharge. This was granted, and 10,000 out of the 16,000 
men serving in the local army had to be sent to England, 
These men were replaced and the local Forces were kept up 
to strength by fresh drafts from England ; hut, from the 
date of the amalgamation, enlistment to serve solely in 
India was to cease. 

There was great difference of opinion as to the ad- 
visability of this measure ; officers of the Queen’s service 
tor the most part, and notably Sir Hugh Bosvwae 
i&vOKl? oit {£ but it was not generally pupate m twM fc ft 
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was ft'iirc d that the change would result in a great increase 
to the militan charges which the Indian Government would 
lx; called upon to paj ; that, notwithstanding such increase, 
there would he a serious diminution iy the control exercised 
hy that Government over the administration and organiza- 
tion of the British Army in India; and that, under the 
pressiue of political emergency in Europe, troops might 
be withdrawn and Indian requirements disregarded. On 
the other hand, those in favour of the Bill thought that, 
after the transfer of India to the Crown, the maintenance 
of a separate Force uncontrolled hy the Horse Guards 
would he an anomaly. There was, no doubt, much to be 
said on both rides of the question, but, although it has 
been proved that the fears of those opposed to the change 
were not altogether without foundation, in my opinion 
it was unavoidable, and has greatly benefited both 
services. 

The amalgamation considerably accelerated my promo- 
tion, for, in order to place the Indian Ordnance Corps on 
the same footing as those of the Boyal service, the rank 
of Second Captain bad to be introduced into the former, a 
rank to which I attained in October, 1860 , only, however, 
to hold it for one day, as the next my name appeared in 
the (Jazrite as a Brevet Major. 

The same year saw the introduction of the Staff Corps. 
This was the outcome of the disappearance during the 
Mutiny of nearly the whole of the Begular regiments of the 
Bengal Amy, and their replacement by Irregular regiments. 
But, at) under the Irregular system the number of British 
officers with each corps was too limi ted to admit of their 
promotion faring carried qn regimentahy, as had h een done 
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under the Regular system," Borne organization had to lie 
devised by which the pay and promotion of all officer 
joining the Indian Army in Intme could be anungftl. 
Many schemes were put forward ; eventually one formulated 
by Colonel Norman was, with certain modifications, 
accepted by the Secretary of State, the result being that 
all officers about to enter the Indian Army were to be 
placed on one list, in which they would he promoted after 
fixed periods of service ;+ and all those officers who had 
been thrown out of employment by the disbandment of 
their regiments, or by the substitution of the Irregular 
for the Regular system, were to have the option of joining 
it. The term Staff Corps, however, was a misnomer, for 
the constitution of the Corps and the training of its officers 
had no special connection with staff requirements. 

Towards the end of the summer the Viceroy announced 
his intention of making a march through Central India, 
and I was again ordered to take charge of his camp, which 
was to be formed at Benares. My wife and her baby 
remained at Simla with our friends the Donald Stewarts, 

* Under the Regular system, which was modelled on the Rays! 
Army organization, each regiment of Native Cavalry had 32, and 
each regiment of Native Infantry 25 British officers, who rose to the 
higher grades by seniority. From this esta b li s h m ent officers ware 
taken, without being seconded, for the multifarious ertra-regtawntal 
duties on which the Indian Army was, and is still, employed, vis., 
Steffi Civil, Political, Commissariat, Pay, Wblie "Works, Stad, and 
Survey. With the Irregular system this was no longer pcaa&e, 
although the number of British officers with each was {after the 
Mutiny) inareased from 8 to 9 wrth a Cavdry.aad 8 to 8 with so 
Infantry regiment. 

f Obtain after twelve yew** Major *ft» t*** 9«* •** 
Itertantmt-Oolooei after tweedy-ti* yte g». , , 
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,uid I left liu ftphng sure that with them she would be 
happy and well taken csu o of. 

Hu Hugh Ro'-e was at Allahabad, and as I passed thiough 
that place I n\ ailed myself of the opportunity to pay 
my i expects to the new Chiif, being anxious to meet an 
officer whom 1 had held in gieat admiration from the 
time when, as Chat iff tVartanes at Constantinople, his 
pluck and foiesxght piactically saved Turkey in her time 
of peril fiorn Russia's threatened attack — admiration 
inei eased by the masterly manner in which he had con- 
ducted the Central India campaign, in spite of almost 
ovei whelming difficulties from want of transport and other 
causes, and a severe attack of sunstroke, which would have 
incapacitated many men. Sir Hugh Rose, when I first met 
him at Allahabad, was fifty-nine years of age, tall, slight, 
with refined featuies, rather delicate-looking, and possessing 
a dibtinetlj distinguished appearance. He received me most 
kindly, and told me that he wished me to return to Head- 
Quarters when the Viceroy could dispense with my services. 

The camp this year was by no means on so grand a scale 
as the preceding one. The escort was much smaller, and 
the Commander-in-Chief with Army Head-Quarters did not 
march with us as on the previous occasion. 

Lord and Lady Canning arrived by steamer at Benares 
on the 6th November, and I went on board to meet them. 
Lord Canning was cordial and pleasant as usual, but I did 
not think he looked well. Lady Canning was charming as 
ever; she reproached me for not having brought my wife, 
hut when I told her how ill she had been, she agreed that 
camp was not quite the ple.ee for her. 

Benares, to mv mind, fe a most disannomtincr nitv • tb« 
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streets aie narrow and dirty, there are no fine buildings 
and it is only interesting from its being held so sacred by 
the Hindus. The view 0 ! the city and burning gluts from 
the river is picturesque and pietty, but theie is nothing 
else woith seeing. 

Two days were occupied in getting the camp to Mirzapur, 
on the opposite bank of the Ganges. There was no bridge, 
and everything had to be taken over in boats : 10,000 men, 
1,000 horses, 2,000 camels, 2,000 bullocks, besides all the 
tents, carts, and baggage, had to be ferried across the great 
river. The 180 elephants swam over with their mahouts on 
their backs to keep their heads straight and urge them on ; 
the stream was rapid, and it was a difficult business to land 
them safely at the other side, but at last it was accom- 
plished, and our only casualty was one camel, which fell 
overboard. 

The march to Jubbulpur lay through veiy pretty scenery, 
low hills and beautiful jungle, ablaze with the flame- 
coloured blossom of the dhSk-tree. Game abounded, and 
an occasional tiger was killed. Lord Canning sometimes 
accompanied the shooting expeditions, but not often, for he 
was greatly engrossed in, and oppressed by, his work, which 
he appeared unable to throw off. Even during the morn- 
ing's drive he was occupied with papers, and on reaching 
camp he went straight to his office tent, where he remained 
the whole day till dinner-time, returning to it directly the 
meal was over, unless there were strangers present with 
whom he wished to converse. 

At Jnbhnlphr the 'Viceroy held a durbar for the Maharaja 
Tukaji JJoIkar of Indore, and some m i no r Chiefs of that 
port of fhA notary- Balkar's conduct daring th* Mutiny 
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wa^ not altogether above suspicion, but, considering that 
the only troops at his disposal belonged to the mutinous 
Indore Contingent, which consisted mainly of Hindustanis 
enlisted hy English officers, over whom he could not be 
expected to exercise much control, Lord Canning gave 
him the benefit of the doubt, and was willing to attribute 
his equivocal l>ehaviour to want of ability and timidity, 
rather than to disloyalty, and therofore allowed him to 
come to the durbar. 

Another potentate received at this time by the Viceroy 
was the Begum of Bhopal, who, being a powerful and skilful 
Euler, and absolutely loyal to the British Government, had 
afforded us most valuable assistance during the rebellion. 
Hhe was one of those women whom the East has occasion- 
ally produced, endowed with conspicuous talent and great 
strength of character, a quality which, from its rarity 
amongst Indian women, gives immense influence to those 
who possess it. Lord Canning congratulated the Begum on 
the success with which she had governed her country, 
thanked her for her timely help, and bestowed upon her 
a large tract of country as a reward. She was a 
determined-looking little woman, and spoke fluently in her 
own language; she personally managed the affairs of her 
State, and wrote a remarkably interesting account of her 
travelling experiences during a pilgrimage to Mecca. 

Just as the Begum took her departure, news was brought 
in of the presence of a tiger two or three miles from the 
cantonment, and as many of ub as could get away started 
off in pursuit. Not considering myself a first-rate shot, I 
thought I should be best employed with the beaters, but, 
as good look would have it, the tiger broke from the jangle 
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within a few yards of my elephant: I could not resist 
having a shot, and was fortunate enough to knock him over. 

While at Jubbulpur, I visited the famous marble rocks 
on the Nerbudda. We rowed up the river for about 0 mile, 
when the stream began to narrow, and splendid masses of 
marble came into view. The cliffs rise to about a hundred 
feet in height, pure white below, gradually shading off to 
gray at the top. The water at their base is of a deep brown 
colour, perfectly transparent and smooth, in which the 
white rocks are reflected with the utmost distinctness. In 
the crevices hang numerous beehives, whose inmates one has 
to be careful not to disturb, for on the bank are the graves 
of two Englishmen who, having incautiously aroused the 
vicious little ereatures, were attacked and drowned in diving 
under the water to escape from their stings. 

A few days later the Yieeroy left camp, and proceeded to 
Lucknow, where he held another durbar for the Talukdars 
of Oudh. Lady Canning continued to march with us to 
Mirzapur, where I took her on board her barge, and bade 
her farewell — a last farewell, for I never saw this good, 
beautiful, and gifted woman again. 

The camp being broken up, I returned towards the end 
of February to my work in the Quartermaster-General’s 
Office at Simla. I found the place deep in snow ; it looked 
very beautiful, but the change of temperature, from the 
great heat of Central India to several degrees of frost, was 
somewhat trying. My wife had benefited greatly from the 
fine bracing air, and both she m»d our baby appeared 
piefeoxea of health.; but a day or two after my arrival fee 
ftMSw one was taken ill, ahAdied vrffeio «»« weak of her 
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We panned a very quiet, uneventful summer, and in the 
Ijegummg of October we left Simla for Allahabad, where I 
had received instructions to prepare a camp for the Viceroy, 
who had .« ranged to hold an investiture of the Star 
of India, the new Order which was originally designed to 
honour the principal Chiefs of India who had done us good 
service, by associating them with some of the highest and 
most distinguished personages in England, and a few care- 
fully selected Europeans in Tndia. Lord Canning was the 
first (fraud Master, and Sir Hugh Hose the first Knight. 

The durbar at which the Maharajas Siiulhia and Patiala, 
the Begum of Bhopal, and the Naw'ah of Eampur were 
invested, was a most imposing ceremony. The Begum was 
the cynosure of all eypt, — a female Knight was a novelty to 
Europeans as well as to Natives — and there was much 
curiosity as to how she would conduct herself ; but no one 
could have behaved with greater dignity or more perfect 
decorum, and she made a pretty little speech in Urdu in 
reply to Lord Canning's complimentary address. She was 
dressed in cloth-of-gold, and wore magnificent jewels ; but 
the effect of her rieh costume was somewhat marred by a 
funny little wreath of artificial flowers, woollen mittens, and 
black worsted stockings with white tips. When my wife 
visited the Begum after the durbar, she showed her these 
carious appendages with great pride, saying she wore them 
because they were * English fashion.’ This was the "first 
occasion on which ladies were admitted to a durbar, out of 
compliment to the Begnm. 

That evening my wife was taken in to dinner by a man 
whose manner and appearance greatly impressed her, hut 
she did not catch his name when he was introduced ; she 
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much enjoyed his conversation during dinner, which \uu> 
not to be wondered at, for, before she left the table, he told 
her his name was Bartle Frere. + She never saw him again, 
but she always says he interested her more than almost 
any of the many distinguished men she has since met. 

From Allahabad the Yiceroy again visited Lucknow, 
this time with the object of urging upon the Talukdars 
the suppression of the horrible custom of female infanticidt , 
which had its origin in the combined pride and poverty of 
the Rajputs. In various parts of India attempts had been 
made, with more or less success, to put a stop to this in- 
human practice. But not much impression had been made 
in Oudb, in consequence of the inordinately large dowries de- 
manded from the Rajput fathers of marriageable daughters. 
Two hundred Talukdars attended Lord Canning’s last durbar, 
and, in reply to his feeling and telling speech, declared their 
firm determination to do their best to discourage the evil. 

The Commander-in-Chief had decided to pass the winter 
in marching through the Punjab, and inspecting the 
different stations for troops in the north of India. The 
Head-Quarters camp bad, therefore, been formed at 
Jullundur, and thither we proceeded when the gathering 
at Allahabad had dispersed. We had but just arrived, 
when we were shocked and grieved beyond measure to 
hear of Lady Canning’s death. Instead of accompanying 
the Yiceroy to Allahabad she had gone to Darjeeling, and 
on her return, anxious to make sketches of the beautiful 
jungle Bcenery, she arranged, tdae 1 contrary to the advice 
of those with ho*, to spend one night in toe where 

delate gft Butte Pm*. But*. 0.O.6X 
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‘•lie contracted jungle-fever, to winch she succumbed ten 
days after her return to Calcutta. Her death was a real 
personal borrow to all who had the privilege of knowing 
her ; what must it have been to her husband, returning to 
England without the helpmate who had shared and lightened 
the burden of his anxieties, and gloried in the success 
which crowned his eventful career in India. 

The Commander-in-Chief arrived in the middle of 
November, and all the officers of the Head-Quarters camp 
went out to meet him. I was mounted on a spirited nut- 
meg-gray Arab, a present from Allgood. Sir Hugh greatly 
fancied Arabian horses, and immediately noticed mine. 
He called me up to him, and asked me where I got him, 
and of what caste he was. From that moment he never 
varied in the kindness and consideration with which he 
treated me, and I always fancied I owed his being well 
disposed towards me from the very first to the fact that 
I was riding my handsome little Arab that day ; he loved a 
good horse, and liked his staff to be well mounted. *A few 
days afterwards he told me he wished me to accompany him 
on the flying tours he proposed to make from time to time, 
in order to see more of the country and troops than would 
be possible if he marched altogether with the big camp. 

We want to Umritsar, Mian Mir, and Sialkot ; at each 
place there were the usual inspections, mess dinners, and 
entertainments. The Chief’s visit made a break in ‘the 
ordinary life of a cantonment, and the residents were glad 
to take advantage of it to get up various festivities; Sir 
Hugh, too, was most hospitably inclined, so that there was 
always a great deal to do besides actual duty when we 
arrived at a station* 
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Jamu, where the Euler of Kashmir resides during the 
winter, is not far from Sialkot, so Sir Hugh w»b tempted 
to accept an invitation from the Maharaja to pay him a 
visit and enjoy some good pig-sticking, to my mind the 
finest sport in the world. His Highness entertained 
right royally, and gave us excellent sport, but our pleasure 
was marred by the Chief having a bad fall: he had got the 
first spear off a fine boar, who, feeling himself wounded, 
turned and charged, knocking over Sir Hugh’s horse. All 
three lay in a heap together : the pig was dead, the horse 
was badly ripped up, and the Chief showed no signs of life. 
We carried him hack to Jamu on a charpoy,* and when he 
regained consciousness we found that no great harm was 
done beyond a severely bruised face and a badly sprained 
leg, which, though still very painful two or three days 
later, did not prevent the plucky old fellow from riding 
over the battle-field of Chilianwalla. 

Very soon after this Norman, who was then Adjutant- 
General of ihe Army, left Head-Quarters to take up the 
appointment of Secretary to the Government of India in 
the Military Department. Before we parted he expressed a 
hope that I would soon follow him, as a vacancy in the 
Department was about to take place, which he said he 
was sure Lord Canning would allow him to offer to me. 
Norman was succeeded as Adjutant-General of the Indian 
Army by Edwin Johnson, the last officer who filled that 
poet, as it was done away with when the amalg a m a tion of 
the services was earned intg effect. 

Two masehfid from Jhetam my wife ww suddenly taken 
and bad to behind when the camp 

* ' * N(4MWnl ngtei 
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moved on. Sir Hugh Rose mo'-t kindly insisted on leavir 
his doctor (Longhnrst) in charge of her, and told me I mu 
*-tay ■with her as long as was necessary. For three who 
weeks we 1 emained on the encamping ground of Sahawai 
at the end of that time, thanks (humanly speaking) to tl 
«kill and carp of our Doctor, she was sufficiently r 
covered to be pnt into a doolie and carried to Lahore, 
riding a eamri by her side, for my horses had gone on wii 
the camp. 

While at Lahore I received a most kind letter fro 
Norman, offering me the post in the Secretariat which 1 
had already told me was about to become vacant. Aft 
some hesitation — for the Secretariat had its attraction 
particularly as regarded pay — I decided to decline tl 
proffered appointment, as my acceptance of it would ha 1 
taken me away from purely military work and the chan, 
of service in the field. I left my wife on the high-road 
recovery, and hurried after the camp, overtaking it 
Peshawar just in time to accompany the Commander-i 
Chief on his ride along the Derajat frontier, a trip 
should have been very sorry to have missed. We visit* 
every station from Kohat to Bajanpur, a ride of about 4< 
miles. Brigadier-General Neville Chamberlain, who w; 
still commanding the Punjab Frontier Force, met us 
Kohat, and remained with us to the end. We did fro 
twenty-five to forty miles a day, and our baggage ,ai 
servants, carried on riding-camels, kept up with us. 

This was my first experience of a part of India wi 
which I had later so much to do, and which always i 
tweeted me greatly. At the time of which 1 am writing 
was a wild and lawless tract of country. As we left Koh 
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■we met the bodies of four murdered men hems' carried 
in, but were told there was nothing unusual in such a 
sight. On one occasion Genezal Chambeilam introduced to 
Sir Hugh Rose two young Khans, fine, handsome fellows, 
who were apparently on excellent terms. A few days later 
we were told that one of them had been murdered by hi« 
companion, there having been a blood-feud between their 
families for generations; although these two had been 
brought up together, and liked each other, the one whose 
elan had last lost a member by the feud felt himself in 
honour bound to sacrifice his friend. 

When I rejoined my wife at the end of the tour, I found 
her a great deal worse than her letters had led me to 
expect, but she had been much cheered by the arrival of a 
sister who had come out to pay us a visit, and who lived 
with us until she married an old friend and brother officer 
of mine named Sladen. We remained at Umballa till the 
end of March ; the only noteworthy circumstance that 
occurred there was a parade for announcing to the troops 
that Earl Canning had departed, and that the Earl of 
Elgin and Kincardine was now Viceroy of India. 

There are few men whose conduct of affairs has been so 
severely criticised as Lord Canning’s, but there are still 
fewer who, as Governors or Viceroys, have had to deal 
with such an overwhelming crisis as the Mutiny. While 
the,want of appreciation Lord Ca nn i n g at first displayed of 
fee magnitude of that crisis may, wife perfect justice, he 
attributed to the fact that tape t of his advisers had gained 
their experience only in Lower Bengal, and had therefore a 
very imperfect knowledge of popular feeling fereaghout 
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subsequent action was undoubtedly due to his own ability 
and sound judgment. 

That by none of Loid Canning’s responsible councillors 
could the extent of the Mutiny, or the position in Upper 
India, have been grasped, was evident from the telegiam* 
sent from Calcutta to the Commander-in-Chief on the 81&t 
May, three weeks after the levolt at Meerut had occurred ; 
hut from the time Lord Canning left Calcutta m January, 
1858, and had the opportunity of seeing and judging for 
himself, all that he did was wise and vigorous. 

Outwardly Lord Canning was cold and reserved, the 
result, I think, of extreme sensitiveness ; for he was 
without doubt very warm-hearted, and was greatly liked 
and respected by those about him, and there was universal 
regret throughout India when, three months after his 
departure, the news of his death was received. 

We returned to Simla early in April. The season passed 
much as other seasons had passed, except that there was 
rather more gaiety. The new Yiceioy remained in Calcutta ; 
but Sir Hugh Rose had had quite enough of it the year 
before, so he came up to the Hills, and established himself 
at ‘Barnes Court.’ He was very hospitable, and having 
my sister-in-law to chaperon, my wife went out rather 
more than she had eared to do in previous years. We 
spent a good deal of our time also at Mashobra, a lovely 
place in the heart of the Hills, about six miles from Simla, 
where the Chief had a house, which he was good enough 

* ‘Year force of Artillery w3l*$babls os to dispose of Delhi with 
certainty. I therefore bog that you will detach one ©uropaan Infantry 
and a snail im oe of European Cavalry to the eontb of 
^ Delhi, without keeping them for operations there, so that Aligarh niay 
be recovered add OewnpAyt relieved trtywfllaWy.’' J 

* 
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to frequently place at our disposal, when not mating 
use of it himself. It was an agreeable change, and one 
which we all greatly enjoyed. But at the best one gel b \eiy 
tired of the Hills by the clobe ot the summer, and I was 
glad to start off towards the end of October with my wife 
and her sister for Agra, where this year the Head-Quarters 
camp was to be formed, as the Chief had settled the cold- 
weather tour was to begin with a march through Bnndel- 
Kand and Central India, the theatre of his successful 
campaign. 

The second march ont we were startled by being told, 
when we awoke in the morning, that Colonel Gawler, 
the Deputy -Adjutant-General of Queen’s troops, had lieen 
badly wounded in the night by a thief, who got into 
his tent with the object of stealing a large sum of money 
Gawler had received from the bank the previous day, 
and for greater safety had placed under his pillow when 
he went to bed. In the middle of the night his wife 
awoke him, saying there was someone in the tent, and 
by the dim light of a Bmall oil-lamp he could just see 
a dark figure creeping along the floor. He sprang out 
of bed and seized the robber; but the latter, being 
perfectly naked and oiled all over, slipped through his 
hands and wriggled under ihe wall of the tent. Gawler 
caught him by the leg just as he was disappearing, and 
thej* struggled outside together. When despairing of 
being able to make hia' escape, the thief stabbed Gawler 
severs! times with a knifa,^fiiieh was tied by a string to 
hie Wrist. By this fee Mrs. Gawler had been tHa to 

whomteW tototn»&«G 
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sou. ml, lunuvtr, \\a^ mon waiy, and succeeded m cap- 
tain*** tin tlmf ; Kalih f tshion, lie knocked all tlie bieatli 
out o i lu- both bv imimng at him bead down and butting 
him m file 4omuh, when it became tu*-v lo bind Ibe 
hum leant hand and foot. It wu^ a had part of the 
I«h thieve; and when mjuh» lom weeks later 
I wont oii on a living turn with the Louimandei-m-Cluet, 
I did not leave m\ wito quite as happily as usual. But 
neither <4ie nor her sister was afraid. Bach night they 
sent everything at all valuable to be placed nuclei the eaie 
of the giuul, and having taken tins precaution, weie quite 
easy in Their minds. 

When the camp leached Gwalior, the Hahaiaja Sindhia 
Mound to think he could not do enough to show his gratitude 
lo hn Hugh Bose for Ins opportune help in June, 1838, 
when the Gwalior tioops mutinied, and joined the rebel 
armv under the l!ani of Jhansi and Tantia Topi. The day 
after oui ainval Hiudlua held a grand review of his new 
army in honour of our Chief. The next day there was an 
open-air entertainment in the Phulbagh (garden of flowers) ; 
the thud a piane and elephant fight, which, by the way, was 
a very tame affah* We had neived ourselves to see some- 
thing lathei terrific, instead of which the gieat creatures 
twisted their trunks about each other in quite a playful 

* \ftti the capture of Kalpi m 18(58, 8ir Hugh Bose, worn out 
with fatigue and wucoessnc fcmwtroket,, was aihised by lm medical 
officer to i etum at once to Bombay , hiv lea\ e had been planted, and hxs 
successor (Busier-General Kapier) bad been appointed, when mfcelh 
gence reached bun to the effect that fee rebel armj , under Tantia Topi 
end the Item of Jhanrn, had been joined by the whole of Sindhia’s 
troops and were m possession of the fort of GwaHor with its well- 
wpphed arsenal. 8ir Hugh Bose at once cancelled Ins leave, pushed 
ante GwaBor, and by the 80th of June had recaptured «J1 
funs and placed Mm again in possession of his c apital* 
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manner, and directly the play seemed to lie tm mug into 
earnest they weie separated by theii mahouts, being uruh 
too valuable to be allowed to injure themselves En*h 
day tlieie 'was some land of enteitamment : pig-slickm., 01 
shooting expeditions in the morning, and banquets, tne- 
woiks, and lllummations in the evening. 

Gwalior is an inteiestmg place. The fort is pictiue«<juely 
situated above a peipendicular cliff; the road up to it is 
very steep, and it must have been almost impugnable in 
former days. It was made doubly interesting to us by Sir 
JIugh Rose explaining how he attacked it, and pointing out 
the spot where the Rani of Jhansi was killed in a charge of 
the 8th Hussars. 

Onr next halt was Jhansi. Here also Sir Hugh had a 
thrilling tale to tell of its captuie, and of his having to 
fight the battle of the Betwa against a large force brought 
to the assistance of the rebels by Tantia Topi, while the 
siege was actually being earned on. 

Prom Jhansi the big camp marched to Lucknow, nti 
Cawnpore ; while the Chief with a small staff tof which I 
was one) and light tents, made a detour by Bangor, 
Jubbulpur, and Allahabad. We travelled through pretty 
jungle for the most part, interspersed with low hills, 
and we had altogether a very ergo) able trip. Sir Hugh 
was juHtly proud of the splendid sei vice the Central India 
Ffbld Force had performed under his command; and, 
as we rode along, it delighted him to point ont the vanoaa 
places where he had coma jb contact with the rebels* 

Whale at Allahabad, on toe 18th Jaanary^oite the 
Driest time & topywte—X fc*d ft slight eanatroke, wtleJt 
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sensible custom introduced by Lord Clyde, of wearing 
helmet', was not always adhered to, and Sir llugli Rose 
was rather fond of cocked hat'. On this occasion I wa-, 
wearing tliir. — for India — most unsuitable head-dress, and, 
as ill-luck would have it. the Chief kept me out rather late, 
going o\er the ground w here the present cantonment 
stands. I did not feel anything at the time, hut an hour 
later I was suddenly seized with giddiness and sickness, and 
for a short time I could neither see nor hear. Plentiful 
douches of cold water brought me round, and I was well 
enough in the afternoon to go with the Chief to inspect the 
fort ; but for months afterwards I never lost the pain in 
my head, and for many years I was very susceptible to 
the evil influence of the sun’s rays. 

We reached Lucknow towards tho middle of January. 
Here, as elsewhere, we had constant parades and inspec- 
tions, for Sir Hugh earriod out his dutieb in the most 
thorough manner, and spared himself no trouble to secure 
the eflieiency and the well-being of the soldier. At the 
same time, he was careful not to neglect his social duties ; 
he took a prominent part in all amusements, and it was 
mainly dne to his liberal support that we were able to 
keep up a small pack of hounds writh Head-Quartera, which 
afforded us much enjoyment during the winter months. 

Prom Lucknow we marched through Bareilly, Meerut, 
and Umhalla, and the 80th March saw us all settlecf at 
Simla for the season. 

Early in April Lord Elgin arrived in Simla for the hot 
weather, and from that rime to the present, Simla has 
continued to be the Head-Quarters of the Government 
during the summer months. 
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About this time the changes necessitated by the amal- 
gamation of the services took place in the anm stall. 
Edwin Johnson lost his appointment in consequence, and 
Colonel Haythorne,* Adjutant- General of Queen’s troops, 
became Adjutant-General of the Army in India, with Donald 
Stewart as his deputy. The order limiting the tenure of 
employment on the staff in the same grade to five years 
was also now introduced, which entailed my trend friend 
Arthur Becher vacating the Quartermaster - Generalship, 
after having held it for eleven years. He was succeeded 
by Colonel Paton, with Lumsden as his deputy, and Charles 
Johnson (brother of Edwin Johnson) and myself as assist- 
ants in the Department. 

* The late General Sir Edmund Haytborne, K.C.B. 
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Tins 9th Xatiu Infantry, to which Captain Donald Stewart belonged, 
wa^ divided between Aligarh, Mompuri, Bulandshahr, and Etavo, 
Stvwart hiding with the Head- Quarters of the regiment at Aligarh. 

The news from Meerut and Delhi had caused a certain amount of 
alarm amongst the residents at Aligarh, and arrangements had been 
made for sending awa\ the ladies and children, but. owing to the con- 
fidence placed hi the men of the 9th, none of them had left the 
station. Happfn what might in other regiments, the officers were 
certain that the 9th could never be faithless to their salt ! The Native 
officers and men were profuse in their expressions of loyalty , and as a 
piooi of their sincerity they arrested and disarmed several rebel 
bf poys, who were making for their homes in Oudh and the adjoining 
districts. As a further proof, they gave up tho regimental pandit for 
endeavouring to persuade them to mutiny. He was tried by a Court- 
Martial composed of European and Nathe officers, found guilty, and 
sentenced to be hanged. The sentence was carried out that same 
afternoon. It was intended that the regiment should witness the 
execution, but it did not roach the gaol in time ; the men were there- 
fore marched back to their lines, and Stewart, in hie capacity of 
Interpreter, was ordered to explain to them the purpose for which 
they had been paraded. "While he was speaking a man of his own 
company shouted out something. Stewart did not hear the woitfs, 
and no one would repeat them. The parade was then dismissed, when 
the same man, tearing off his uniform, called upon his comrades not 
to serve a Government which had hanged a Brahmin. A general 
uproar ensued. The Commanding Officer ordered the few Sikhs in the 
regiment to seize the ringleader ; they did so, but not being supported 
by the rest they reloaded him. The Subadar Major was then told to 
arrest the mutineer, but he took no notice whatever of the order. This 
Native officer had been upwards of forty years in the regiment, and 
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was entitled to his full penbion. He hail been a meuibtr of the Court- 
Martial which tried the pandit, and. though a Brahmin hini^olf, had 
giien his vote in favour of the prisoner being banged; vm»r*ovei he 
a personal friend of all the officer-.. Stewart, who had b< eu for many 
years Adjutant, know him intimately, and boliev ed implicitly in his 
lov alty, The man had constantly discussed the situation with Stewart 
and others, and had been mainly instrumental in disarming the sepoy* 
who had pabSed through Aligarh ; and yet when the hour of trial came 
he failed as completely as the last- joined recruit. 

The British officers went amongst their men and tried to keep order* 
but the excitement rapidly spread ; some of the young soldiers began 
to load, and the older ones warned the officers tl*at it was time h>r 
them to be off. The sepoys then plundered the treasury, broke open 
the gaol doors, released the prisoners, and marched in a bodv towards 
Delhi.* 

Stewart, being thus left without a regiment, attached himself to the 
magistrate of the district, and took command of a small bad.v of 
volunteers sent fioni Agra by the Lieuienant-Gm ornor of the North- 
West Provinces, to aid the civil authorities in restoring order. Not 
caring for this work, and thinking he might be more usefully employe d, 
he went to Agra and placed his services at the disposal of Mr. Tolviu, 
the Lieutcnant-Uovernoi , who told him that despatches had been 
received from tho Government in Calcutta for the Commanderun- 
Cliief, then understood to be with the army before Delhi, and that he 
might be the bearer of them if lie were disposed to undertake such a 
perilous journey. At the same time the Lieutenant -< iovernor im- 
pressed upon Stewart that ho was not giving him any order to go, and 
that if be undertook to carry the despatches it must be a voluntary 
act on his part, entailing no responsibility on the Government of the 
North-West Provinces. 

The conditions were strange, bttfc Stewart accepted tho duty, and 
took his leave of Mr. Colvin as the mm was setting on the 18th June, 
delighted at the chance of being able to join the army before Delhi. 
He reached Muttra, thirty -five miles distant, without mishap. The 
streets of this city were crowded with men, ell carrying arm# of some 
sort ; they showed no signs of hostility, however, and even pointed ©Ui 
to Stewart the hoube of which he was in search. The owner <rif fW* 


* While the regiment was in the act of mutinying one the aepuy* 
tefi the papade-groxmd, and running round to all the cjvflfcwa* M 
%oU the occupants what had happened, and warned thwaiuaesteiiwfe 
R* artsedfor m reward, m& ww new tent > t 
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hmtv*, to whu^c O/ii t In h id been cnmmuided by il 
V-.1* a Brahmin holding anoltiml position m the i 
4cutlw»jn helmed with \ w 3lit\ , but /lid not uttu 
i mbarros^uif nt at tin- pet suite of a British officer, 
Stiwait annuuncul his intuition of re- tuning bis 
<-o h foie diithuak. 

The Brahmin prmidid him with two sowars be 
of Blmrtpur with orders to accompany him a*> f. 
\me eiit-tliioar-looking indhuhals ami Stowuit fe] 
dispense with tluir sen ice s, but, tlihihmg it unwis 
of distrust, hr accepted them with the bot giatc hi 
After rilling fifteen or si\te < n miles, Stewart’s 
hanstion. on winch his so-eallcd escort laughed 
galloped off, leading our poor traveller to his own t 
BeluAiug the horse could not newer, Stewart 
«ml bridle ami tramped to the nearest tillage, wh 
able to bin or hire an animal of some bind on \vl 
journey. No one, however, would help him, an 
seize a doubt t \ which he found grazing in a he! 
sunset ho rendu d lvosi, thirty -snen miles fi 
leftbiUtut* rieeiud 3 tun com it on si and gi«* h 
milk, but would not iieax of his staging for the i 
that Ids appearance in the town was causing coir 
and that he could not be responsible for his v 
much t iiiausted after Ids hot rule, but as the i 
there was nothing for lmu to do hut to continue 
consented to start if he wire prodded with a hi 
promptly offered Ids own pony, and us sorn as 
act out for the .Jaipur camp. Bib progress during 
and it was not until eight o'clock the nest mori 
his destination, where he was hospitably recei 
Agent, Major .Eden, who introduced him to th 
This official at first promised to gh e Stewart a s 
Delhi, but on various pretexts he put liixn off fi 
tile end of a week Stewart saw that the Wazir 
would not give him an tbcort, and thinking it 
longer, he made up his mind to start without one 
There were several refugees in the camp, on 
Ford, collector and magistrate of Gurgauu, off 
in his venture. 


* Native magistrate. 
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Stewart and, his companion left the Jaipur 
of the 27th June, and reached Palwal soon after dark. Ford suit for 
the kofwal j * who was one of his own district officials and asked him 
for food. This was produced, but the Loiwdl besought the Miluhi io 
move on without delay, telling them that their lives were in imminent 
danger, as there was a rebel regiment in the town, and he uas quit** 
unable to protect them. So they continued their journey, and, escaping 
from one or two threatened attacks by robbers, reached Badslmhpnv 
in the morning. Here they rested during the heat of tlu da>,hung 
kindly treated by the villagers, who were mostly Hindus. 

The tra\ ellers were now not far from Delhi, but could hardly proecu d 
further without a guide, and the people of Badshahpur declined to 
provide one. They pleaded that they were mm of peace, tmd could 
not possibly leave their tillage in such evil times. Suddenly a mm 
from the crowd offered Ins services. His appearaneo was against him, 
and the villagers declared that he was a notorious cattle-lifter, who 
was strongly suspected of having set fire to the collector's (Mr. FordV) 
office at Gurgaon, in order that the evidences of his offences might be 
destroyed. Not a pleasant romgaguoyi de voyage, but there wa* 
nothing for it but to accept his offer. 

As soon as it was dark a start was made, and at daybreak on the 
29th the minarets of Delhi rose out of the morning mist, while an 
occasional shell might be seen bursting near the city. 

On reaching the Hansi road, the guide, by name Jumna Das, who, 
in spite of appearances, had proved true to his word, stopped and said 
he could go no further. He would not take any reward that it was 
then in the power of Stewart or Ford to offer him, but he expressed a 
hope that, when the country became settled, the slight service he had 
performed would not be forgotten. They gratefully assured him on 
this point, and thanked him cordially, giving 1dm at the same time a 
letter testifying to his valuable service. Stewart then went to the 
nearest village, and for a small reward found a man who undertook to 
conduct them safely to one of our piquets* 

One curious circumstance remarked by Stewart throughout die ride 
was that the peasants and villagers, though not generally hostile to 
h&a, had evidently made up their minds that the British raj was at 
an end, and were busily engaged in rendering their villages defemdbfe, 
to meet the troubles and disturbances which they considered would 
surely follow on the resumption of Hetive rule. 

It is diffioult to over-estimate the pluck and enterprise displayed by 
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Mt \\ ivt dining tlii> most adventurous ride. It was <\ marvel that 1 m 
<* u r re ached Delhi. His comiug there turned out to be the best thins 
that cur happen d to him, for the qualities which prompted Mm tc 
uudm*hc and cmied Mm thiough Ms dangcious journey, marked 
Mm as a man woitlu ni advancemnit and likeh to do well. 
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APPENDIX II. 

(Tlwv* tw<. i |f» (l i tit ,m , If u i\» ih(i < j . i7 . 

‘1* Sir H. Law* tn<*c johudat LiwkniA about im <u*I / vj t w ‘i, 
18W, succeeding Mr* Cow lie,* ♦bu»k>im in (% fT »na s dnp. 

On his >m ival hr found hnnwlt in the mubt of ti jnnit sJfifn i 
tht most impoiUnt win* tint : 

I. *k gcuural agiution of tht uuphi.fima thf dU m*w,t of tl * 
soldiery. 

II. A wtak European f«»u at Oadh, with all thf tiuUttiry mmnjc 
moots defectm . 

Ilf* Grievous dismiU ut among w k tel tLisst* of tiu* popnl ituw of 
Oudh, th# nobiiih of LczeRnoit iuul the u/ettrf* i* ami 

retainers of the Hi\va! the oftbial cldB**c<. th* old 

soldien, and th< tntin ctmmiv population* noble and pta*- tut 
alike , 

4 *h This third was dut to disohi «ln iut uf, nx tUghutim* from, the 
instructions laid down by Guvmmn nt at the amu \»tiou. »*< \«r> 
clearly shown in Lord St alley's letter of October HI, IHoH. Tiu* 
promised penmons had either been tntii^ly withhold or very sparingly 
doled out ; the old offteuls w ms entirely without employ mart ; thr* r » 
quarters of the army the same: whih the country iiaions had, by 
farted interpretation of rule>, b*tn drprhed of the mass of tin ir 
estates, which had been pai celled out among ihtir follower, who, for 
clannish reason*, were moie indignant at the spoliation and loss of 
power and place of theft Oluefb. than they Hue glad for tiu ir own 
indhidual acquisitions. 

1 4. The weakness of the European force could not fee helped ; it was 
deemed politic to show the country that the annexation did not require 
toes. 

4 fc But the hw&eieney of the military arrangements arose from mere 
want of ekftlf and we* serious, under the threatening aspect of the 
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*0. Th. discontent of Hu prouuei , and tlu coming genei a 1 storm, 
h nl uJin ,uly f mr*l \cnt in tin hiig.indage of Fu/l Ui. and the -editions 
of Hit* K\v al> nl Monhit * 

* 7. And wall ail tin h bit* H. L awmicc Lad to grcpplo immediately 
tin his arrU.ih 

’H, Hut I in n sanh - • y thu ft n da>s siw the mass of them dis- 
4pp«ai. Tiu J y/aiud Mnuhii* had lutn stued and uupiisoned. 
Fu/l Ah lud b * » n si, i Mmudui ami ‘'lain. The promi^d pc unions had 
been paid, by Sc II. Lawuntf V p* runptorv orders to the mcmbeis 
and it tain* m ot the lioyttl Faintly. A rreuefnition had been published 
of the fail tights of tht old Oudh officials to employment m preference 
tu humigmnts tom oar old piNniiu.es, and instructions had been 
hsued for gn hvj it ctfei t, Th© disbanded ^oldi< is of the Hoy al -Vimv of 
Oudh weu pioniised pr<k-reme in tuhstmuit in the local corps and 
tlte police, and a reorganisation and metvasi to the latter, tv Inch were 
almost immediately '•traction* d, gtue instant opportunities for the 
fulfilun nt »>f the in st instalment of these proimyon. While last, but 
not least, durbars tveio held, in which Sir Henry Lawrence was able 
to proclaim his tirws aud policy, by which the landholders should be 
rt instated in the powssiuu which they luld at the annexation, the 
basis on which the instructions had been originally issued, wliich had 
beta liitherto practically ignored, but to which he pledged himself to 
ghc tdltcfc. 

*9. To strengthen Ids military position, he placed Artillery with the 
European Infantry ; he distulmted his Iuegular Con airy ; he examined 
the city, decided on taking possession oi the Muehee Hawn and 
garrisoning it .is a fort ; and summoned in Colonel Fisher and Captain 
Oeorge ILmlingo ; <tnd with them. Brigadier ILindbComLe and Major 
Anderson, consulted and arranged for future plans against the storms 
which he saw* to be impending. 

‘ 10. Much of tins, and Ids policy for in mailing in Oudh, and the 
conduct of the defence of Lucknow', I know from recollections of what 
he occasionally let diop to mo in his confidential conversations while 
inspecting tho Mnchee Bawn. Hi* told me that nearly the whole army 
would go; that lie did not flunk the Sikhs 'would go; tliat in every 
regiment there w’ert 1 men that, with proper management, would remain 
entirely on our side ; and that, therefore, he meant to segregate from 
the rest of tho troops the Sikhs and selected men, and to do Lis best to 
keep them faithful allies when the rest should go ; that, if Cawnpore 
should hold out, we would not be attacked ; but that if it should fall, 
we would be invested, and more or less closely besieged ; that no troops 
could come to our relief before the middle of August ; that the besieging 
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forces would, h< thought, ?« cunt »i» I • * tm ♦* *, r n 1 v qd f 

the country *■ el ahw\ & (ur I p <* \*uu f t\ * t J 
freqwerhh had to hb fvi tb* * t* »i uu i I* t > < * 4 » * 1 

their fiMuile a ; mlth*'wh»d, Hint' i 'cj ' n I ,♦{ >1 »] ♦ t\ 

tion of <at hnndh lh»» umt! c* ?* m * 1 on , f 1 w * , » Mi 1 

mans regai dun* the Hminoom m <» iM» , t t * t hf < «* u im a* 
were was ntee^nju foj tlw ^]*ghtis 4 q |ru » u ♦ of ortf i of 

showing a buhl hunt. would! if stilt in am i l t 1 t*i r . lb r to i * M n ,}i ( 
nms>t cjet pi (Visions ; that to j* t proviso* a » t pi<p » t h r m ♦ It,* in*r 
defence we inu^-t Keep opt n u ir cornu auit nrim, e ith *tu < » m*n, and 
keep the city quiet; that to thr form* * « n*{ tin rth ut m of the % antuii* 
tnenfc was necessity, and oi thi Mucin * lUwn t > tin lni*t r, while tin 
site of the permanent dcfniecs m p.n ut n« muiof umcoitiatioji, 
should be the Kesidenej, 

* 11. All this I know , Iw fore ^.dd, from Sii H# m \ f.awit ms \ own 
casual nn<l Immfd remark^ to me. V\ le tin e th< v ar< othwdly 
recorded anywhere I do not know ; but tin v mu *t lm« i* m wnttm 
m letters to various persons. aud n pound to otlui> of his &ulm*dinat< s 
at Lucknow. I mention iIum* mathr- tlm** tarh, ,ts although *ho 
facts on which they bf a r «lhl not iuim< diatel> om»u still, Sir lltnrv 
Ijftwrenco had prescience uf thfin, und hud deeided on Ins line of 
♦policy . 

*12. I undersiandt further* but not on .oithenhc sjioiuids, that Sh 
Henry wrote at a lery early sta^e to Sir H. Wheeler, ur^in^ him lu 
construct entrenchments at the maga/un ut tbiwnjK^s and tt> ensure 
his command of the boats, whatever might happen; that he wrote 
early to Uie Oovemmcut, entreating them to drveit one ot the Kuropean 
regiments in the course of relief, and divide it lietw cen Onwnpms* ami 
Allahabad; and tliat atib^cquentlj lie urged on < lot eminent to unploy 
the troops of the Persian expedition in liengwl, and to stop tin Chines* 
force for the same end, and to subsidise some of the Ktpal troops for 
the protection of our older province# east uf Omlh, 

* 18 . To revert to the narrative, the nu asnrcH nli^ady mentioned so 
entirely pacified the province, that, in spite of the previous discontent, 
&% previous troubles* the proverbial turbulence of ita inhabitants, and 
the increasing agitation throughout the empire, there was no difficulty 
experienced in collecting the revenue bv the close of April, And the 
subsequent disturbances were, as will be shown* entirely duo to the 
soldiery, and, till long after fiir Henry’s death, participated in only by 
them, by the city ruffians* and by a few of the Mussulman famflfo* of 
the country population. The mas* of the city people and the entire 
Hindu poptdatbn held aloof, and would bate nothing to say to the 
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outbreak ; and, with cme single exemption, every Talookdar, to whom 
the chance offered itself, aided, more or less actively, in the protection 
of European fugitives* This phase in the diameter of the distur- 
bances in Gudh is not generally known ; but it is nevertheless true, 
and is due emphatically and solely, tinder Divine Providence, to the 
benignant personal character and the popular policy of Sir Henry 
Lawrence* 

* 14. The 1st of- May saw our disturbances commence with the mutiny 
of the 7th Oudh Irregular Infantry. This, its suppression, and the 
durbar in which he distributed rewards and delivered a speech on the 
aspect of affairs, have been fully described elsewhere, and need i^ot be 
repeated by me. 

‘ 10, The durbar wap held on the twelfth, I am not aware whether 


he had any intelligence at that time of the Meerut outbreak. The 
telegrams, when they did arrive, were vague ; but he indubitably kept 
oil his guard immediately on receiving them, The Cavalry were 
piqueted between the cantonments and the Residency, and the Infantry 
and Artillery were kept prepared for movement. His plans were 
evidently already decided; but they were to be effected simultaneously «_ 
Und not successively, and the movements of the Europeans were some- *, . 

, what dependent oh t&e arrangements of the Quarter master- General’s ' 

, Department. It was not until the sixteenth that.tke tents required for , 
the 32nd were ready; and, the morning of the, 17 th May saw an em ; 

tirety now and effective disposition o! the troops. Half the Europeans- { 

- ..Were dt the Residency, commanding the Iron Bridge ; half, with the 
1 Artillery, were at the south end of the cantonments ; the bridge of : 

boats whs moved and under control;: while the Muchee Bawn, noifyet A 
, sufficiently cleansed from its old conglomeration of filth; wAs garrisoned, 

■ by a selected, bodyof Native troops. Thewhole of these, dispositions 
could not have been effected at an earlier date,- and Bit Henry would ? 

0 hot do them piecemeal or%oce8idvely/ Simultaneous, they were hffflCT ‘ >1 
, tiye, and tended to paralyze mf seditions /plots thaimay fitav^beeh, ,iv / 
hatching. Successive and piecemeal they would have iheit^Rtho 
sepoys thmutiny/and .Gie turbulent 'ihmsurrechou/" * /, . v '■ V ■' V 


* '■ ^ 'May,., irmri&l, 'iftf&i* fftnrij s * bwn kanft [jits I(i* A 
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Jutist be tlie utmost watchfulness sad" promptness j everywhere the 
hrst aeon of insurrection must be put down instantly.' Ten men way 
in tin hour quell a m which, after a day's delay, may take weeks to 
pi down, I wish this point to he well understood. In preserving 
internal tranquility, the Chiefs and people of substance may he most 
usefully employed at this juncture ; many of them have as much to 
lose n have. Their property,' at least, is at stake. Many of them 
hntfe armed retainers— some few are good shots and have double* 
Celled gnus, For instance [name illegible], can hit a bottle at 100 
■ yards, He is with the ordinary soldiers. I want a down such men, 
&n%ean or Native, to arm their own people and to make thumb of 
their ’own houses, or some near position, and preserve tranquillity 
within a circuit around them.’ 





